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CHAPTER  1 


Friedrich  Baron  von  der  Trench,  a  cadet  in 
the  Guards,  stood  in  his  regimental  quarters,  con¬ 
templating  his  new  uniform.  The  room  was  scantily  fur¬ 
nished.  It  boasted  a  deal  table,  a  cupboard  and  some 
chairs  of  the  same  material,  and  a  couple  of  beds,  on 
one  of  which  the  uniform  was  laid  out  for  inspection. 
By  the  light  of  two  candles,  to  right  and  to  left,  its 
splendours  contrasted,  almost  painfully,  with  the  bald 
surroundings. 

The  tunic  was  of  scarlet  velvet,  richly  fringed  with 
silver,  and  adorned  back  and  front  with  a  great  and 
shining  silver  star.  The  hat  was  a  fine,  solt  felt,  also 
liberally  gallooned  with  silver,  and  decked  with  a  tow¬ 
ering  white  plume.  Silver  spurs;  a  silver  sash;  and,  to 
crown  all,  an  elegant  cuirass,  so  massively  ornamented 
with  silver  that  it  dazzled  like  a  firework  as  it  flashed 
its  argent  rays  forth  into  the  joyless  and  sombre  apart¬ 
ment. 

It  was  a  masterpiece  in  the  way  of  full-dress  uni¬ 
forms,  the  concrete  realization  of  a  lad’s  dream— and 
the  youth  who  stood  there  in  shirt,  breeches,  and  stock¬ 
inged  feet,  gloating  over  his  treasure,  was  but  a  lad, 
little  more  than  seventeen. 

Already  full  grown,  he  was  of  great  stature,  broad- 
shouldered,  narrow-hipped,  with  hands  and  feet  large 
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but  well-formed.  The  features,  too,  were  finely  cut  and 
shapely,  still  unruffled  by  experience,  though  with  an 
inborn  stamp  of  intelligence  and  passion.  This  boyish 
countenance  was  an  impressive  one,  was  even  disquiet¬ 
ing;  for  the  glance  of  the  large,  wide-set  eyes,  the  lines 
of  the  ample  mouth,  the  play  of  the  facial  muscles, 
conveyed  hints  of  an  unrestraint  that  conflicted  omi¬ 
nously  with  the  youthful  smoothness  of  the  broad,  high 
forehead. 

Certainly,  there  was  no  restraint  to  his  present  rap¬ 
ture.  He  could  not  feast  his  eyes  full  enough,  as  he 
stood  there,  clenching  his  fists  in  his  emotion  until  the 
knuckles  showed  white. 

Yes,  this  was  really  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the 
Guards,  the  finest,  the  most  magnificent  uniform  in 
Europe.  It  had  cost  more  than  a  thousand  talers; 
the  silver  breast-plate  and  back-plate  alone,  more  than 
seven  hundred.  To  procure  all  these  gorgeous  trappings, 
he  had,  three  weeks  earlier,  immediately  after  receiving 
his  appointment  as  cadet,  taken  the  diligence  to  Berlin. 
In  his  ignorance,  he  had  gone  there  without  leave,  which 
might  have  got  him  into  serious  trouble.  Starting  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  by  noon  he  had  found  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  the  broadly  planned  city,  which, 
with  its  squares  and  avenues  still  in  an  unfinished  con¬ 
dition,  gave  somewhat  the  impression  of  a  man  whose 
clothes  are  too  big  for  him.  Still,  he  had  managed  all 
right.  He  had  bought  the  scarlet  velvet  at  Prager’s  in 
Spandauer  Strasse;  the  silver  lace  for  the  tunic,  at 
Pailly’s  in  Unter  den  Linden;  the  galloons  for  the  hat, 
and  the  sash  as  well,  at  Ephraim’s  in  Muhlendamm. 
A  porter  had  marched  behind  him,  carrying  the  pre¬ 
cious  freight,  when  he  went  to  the  tailor  who  had  been 
recommended  to  him.  The  cuirass  and  the  spurs  had 
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been  ordered  at  Frommery’s.  Today,  at  last,  the  va¬ 
rious  things  had  been  delivered.  There  they  were  on  the 
bed,  shining  in  all  their  glory. 

Suddenly  the  candles  flickered,  and  their  reflec¬ 
tions  in  the  silver-fronted  breast-plate  dickered  cor¬ 
respondingly.  Trenck  turned  sharply  round.  Only 
his  room-mate,  Von  Rochow!  Even  in  the  crack  regi¬ 
ment  of  eighteenth-century  Prussia,  the  subalterns 
had  to  double  up  in  this  way  when  quartered  in  bar¬ 
racks. 

Lieutenant  Rochow  was  a  slender  young  fellow,  of 
kindly  though  distinguished  aspect,  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  addressed  his  junior  chaffingly. 

"1  fear  I'm  troubling  your  devotions.  You  seem  to 
be  holding  divine  service,  worshipping  your  future.” 

Trenck,  a  little  embarrassed,  made  no  answer. 

"But  you  mustn’t  take  it  amiss  if  I  remind  you 
that  you  will  have  to  keep  the  things  in  their  box  for 
a  good  while  yet.  Cadets  don’t  wear  silver-mounted 
cuirasses.” 

‘‘I  suppose,”  answered  Trenck  in  a  rather  edgy 
tone,  ‘‘that  they  won’t  have  to  be  kept  in  a  box  so 
very  long.” 

“Then  you  suppose  without  warrant,”  said  the 
lieutenant,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “You  have  been 
billeted  here  with  the  officers,  and  that  is  doubtless  a 
great  honour.  But  it  is  a  long  step  from  sleeping  among 
the  officers  to  being  an  officer  oneself.  Perhaps  you’ll 
never  have  a  chance  of  showing  off  your  Achilles’ 
armour  after  all.” 

The  cadet  made  no  reply,  and  the  other,  looking 
shrewdly  at  him,  saw  that  his  face  was  dark  with  anger. 
Rochow  came  nearer. 

“Trenck,  pull  yourself  together,  there’s  a  good 
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chap.  You  shouldn’t  glare  like  that  when  a  comrade 
teases  you  a  little — and  your  superior  in  rank  at  that,” 
he  added,  almost  diffidently.  “Time  to  go  to  bed.  It’s 
after  ten.” 

Silently  they  changed  into  their  night  attire.  This 
consisted  of  another  set  of  what  they  were  already 
wearing;  underclothing,  shirt,  breeches,  and  stockings. 
When  Rochow  was  about  to  get  into  bed,  he  felt  the 
touch  of  Trenck’s  hand  on  his  arm.  Turning  round,  he 
looked  at  the  cadet  and  smiled. 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  said  in  the  most  friendly  way 
possible.  “But  for  God’s  sake  learn  to  keep  your  tem¬ 
per.  Good-night.” 

They  blew  out  the  candles,  and  lay  down.  The 
beds  were  uncomfortable,  and  so  short  that  Trenck 
could  only  lie  curled  up.  All  was  quiet,  except  for  an 
occasional  noise  from  the  stables;  a  rattle,  a  whinny, 
or  the  stamping  of  an  iron-shod  hoof.  From  the  streets 
there  came  no  sound  whatever.  At  this  time  of  night, 
none  were  afoot  in  Potsdam,  where  late  hours  were  dis¬ 
countenanced.  The  window  was  uncurtained,  but  not 
a  glimmer  came  through,  for  the  moon  had  not  yet 
risen,  and  there  were  no  street  lanterns. 

“Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  we  have  to  lie  in  the  dark?” 
said  Trenck  after  a  while,  hearing  by  Rochow’s  breath¬ 
ing  that  his  companion  was  still  awake. 

“Orders,”  came  the  laconic  answer;  “so  you  must¬ 
n’t  call  it  a  shame.” 

Well,  don’t  you  think  it  a  shame  that  across  the 
canal  there  the  C.O.  should  keep  watch  on  us,  and  re¬ 
port  anyone  whose  window  shows  a  light  after  ten?” 

“He  has  his  orders  too,  so  you  can’t  call  that  a 
shame  either.” 
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“I  say,  Rochow,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  so  prim 
and  proper.  Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  that  of  all  our 
six  officers  you  are  the  most  ready  to  grumble  on  oc¬ 
casions?” 

“Such  remarks  are  most  unbecoming  in  a  cadet.” 

This  time,  Trenck  did  not  take  umbrage.  Rochow 
heard  him  turn  on  his  paillasse,  and  prop  himself  up 
on  one  elbow. 

“Let  me  tell  you  that  in  Konigsberg,  as  a  very 
young  student,  little  more  than  a  child,  I  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  much  freedom  as  now.” 

“Perhaps  one  may  infer,  then,  that  lads  who  are 
little  more  than  children  are  out  of  place  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.” 

“Of  course,  I  was  an  exception.  1  was  much 
younger  than  any  of  the  others.” 

“My  dear  Trenck,  I  know  all  about  that,  for  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  tell  me  more  than  once. 
I  know  who  my  room-mate  is!  I  know  that  you  matric¬ 
ulated  when  you  were  only  thirteen,  and  that  you  were 
the  Benjamin  among  three  thousand  undergraduates. 
1  know  what  you  studied;  law  and  mathematics  and 
philosophy  and  science:  that  you  can  speak  four  lan¬ 
guages;  that  when  you  were  fourteen  you  fought  your 
first  duel,  because  you  didn’t  like  the  shape  of  Herr 
von  Wallenstein’s  nose.  .  .  .” 

“Wallenrodt!”  put  in  Trenck,  correcting  him. 

“Sorry,  Wallenrodt!  To  proceed:  I  know  that  last 
year  you  had  a  signal  success  in  two  public  debates,  and 
that  you  are  a  great  and  shining  light.  The  only  thing 
that  puzzles  me  about  you  is,  why  a  young  man  with 
so  many  talents  should  have  followed  his  first  impulse 
and  have  joined  this  penal  regiment  of  ours.” 
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“Penal  regiment!”  exclaimed  Trenck,  without  no¬ 
ticing  that  he  was  changing  the  conversation.  “It’s  the 
best  regiment  in  Europe.” 

“Baron  von  Trenck  is  pleased  to  exaggerate.  The 
best  regiment  in  Europe?  Certainly  it  is  the  worst 
treated.  Certainly  there  is  no  other  regiment  of  Guards 
in  which  the  officers  have  to  stand  by  for  three  hours 
a  day  while  the  horses  are  being  groomed.  Certainly 
there  is  no  other  regiment  in  which  the  officers  have  to 
sleep  in  breeches  and  stockings  because  the  call  to  arms 
is  sounded  two  or  three  times  every  night.” 

“I  quite  agree  there  is  no  other.  But  why,  Rochow, 
why,  if  you  please?  Only  because  this  one  little  force 
has  to  be  a  model  for  all  the  cavalry  of  Prussia.  That 
is  why  so  much  is  exacted  of  us;  that  is  why  we  are  so 
often  called  out  of  our  beds.  Anyone  who  fails  to  do 
his  utmost  has  to  send  in  his  papers.  An  officer  in  the 
Guards  is  cashiered  for  the  most  trifling  breach  in  the 
regulations.” 

“That’s  true  enough,  anyhow,”  interpolated  Ro¬ 
chow. 

“But  one  who  makes  good,”  went  on  Trenck,  with 
boyish  enthusiasm,  “one  who  plays  the  man,  one  who 
answers  every  test;  he  becomes  a  general,  he  becomes  a 
field-marshal,  in  the  end.” 

“You’re  right  there,  Trenck.  We  all  become  field- 
marshals — in  the  end!” 

Trenck  stuck  to  his  point,  Rochow’s  chaff  notwith¬ 
standing.  His  voice  vibrated  with  emotion  as  he  went 
on  talking  in  the  darkness.  The  young  man’s  rul¬ 
ing  passion  was  disclosed,  his  ambition,  his  lust  for 
fame. 

“Rochow,  it  was  a  great  day  for  me  when  Baron 
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Lottum  came  to  Konigsberg.  Such  things  are  foreor¬ 
dained.  I  was  there  when  he  dined  with  my  grand¬ 
father.” 

“Who  is  your  grandfather,  by  the  by?” 

“Judge  von  Derschau.” 

“I  know — a  titled  civil  servant.” 

But  Trenck  went  on,  his  enthusiasm  almost  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  snub:  “Herr  von  Lottum  was  still  quite 
young,  and  yet  he  was  already  an  adjutant-general. 
Such  rapid  promotion!  He  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  of¬ 
fered  me  hopes  of  advancement.  1  was  ready  enough, 
for  1  was  dazzled  by  the  prospect.” 

“The  dazzling  prospect  of  a  silver-mounted  cui¬ 
rass!” 

“It’s  no  use  your  trying  to  make  fun  of  me, 
Rochow.  Of  course  you’ll  laugh,  but  to  me  fame  seems 
so  splendid  that  1  thrill  at  the  mere  word.  Just  think, 
what  luck  we  have  had.  Both  so  young,  and  yet  we 
belong  to  the  finest  regiment  in  the  monarchy.  And 
then,  that’s  the  main  thing,  under  his  eyes,  under  his 
flag  .  . 

“Go  on !  Go  on !” 

“Under  the  flag  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
universe.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  The  finest  regiment  and  the  great¬ 
est  monarch.” 

“The  youngest,  the  most  amazing,  the  most  bril¬ 
liant.  Under  the  king  whose  first  deed  it  was,  before 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  world,  to  win  back  his  rights, 
boldly  to  wrest  them  from  the  long-standing  and 
mighty  enemy.” 

“His  rights,  you  call  them?” 

“His  heritage!” 
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“Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  his  heritage?” 

“Still  joking,  Rochow?  You  can’t  possibly  doubt 
that?” 

Rochow  did  not  answer  immediately,  though 
Trenck  heard  him  chuckling  good-humouredly.  After 
a  time  he  replied,  seriously  now,  but  not  making  too 
much  of  the  matter: 

“My  dear  Trenck,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
rights  and  a  heritage,  don’t  you  think  we’d  better  let 
the  pundits  of  the  next  two  hundred  years  or  so  set¬ 
tle  that  matter  among  themselves?  He  was  bold,  and 
fortune  smiled.  Surely  that’s  enough  for  us?” 

"Agreed,”  rejoined  Trenck,  satisfied  with  this  way 
of  phrasing  it. 

“Still,  I  am  free  to  think  what  I  like.  You  won’t 
deny  that,  I  suppose?  Doesn’t  it  seem  to  you  rather 
strange  that,  if  the  fancy  seizes  me,  I,  Herr  von 
Rochow,  may  not  get  up  this  very  moment  and  go  for 
a  stroll  through  the  town  of  Potsdam,  which  by  right 
belongs  to  me?” 

“What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?” 

“In  which,  really  and  truly,  I  am  king?” 

“Please  explain  yourself,”  said  Trenck  rather 
sourly. 

“In  spite  of  all  your  learning,  Trenck,  and  though 
you  have  taken  part  in  public  debates,  you  don’t  know 
everything  yet.  For  instance,  the  history  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  it  would  seem!  If  you  had  studied  the  history  of 
Brandenburg,  you  would  know  from  whom  the  first 
Hohenzoller  to  arrive  in  this  part  of  the  world  grabbed 
the  town  of  Potsdam.  From  a  Rochow,  my  dear 
Trenck,  from  a  Rochow!” 

Trenck  sat  up  in  bed.  The  outlines  of  his  form 
were  just  visible.  “Of  course!”  he  said,  emphatically. 
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"I  knew  it,  but  I’d  never  put  two  and  two  together.  Was 
it  really  one  of  your  family?” 

“Certainly  it  was,”  replied  Rochow.  “And  now  I, 
a  Rochow,  am  only  a  lieutenant  under  the  orders  of  a 
Hohenzollern,  and  must  lie  here  in  the  dark  because 
such  is  His  Majesty’s  will  and  pleasure.” 

The  darkness  was  now  to  be  lightened.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  torch  flamed  up  in  the  street,  just  beneath  the 
young  men’s  window,  and  simultaneously  a  bugle  blared 
its  message  forth  into  the  night. 

A  night  alarm!  More  nights  than  not,  and  even 
twice  in  the  same  night,  would  come  this  unwelcome 
signal,  disturbing  not  only  those  who  dwelt  by  the 
canal,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood,  scattering  every¬ 
one’s  sleep  to  the  winds.  It  was  the  curse  of  the  officers, 
the  men,  and  the  horses.  No  matter  where  the  regiment 
might  be  stationed,  whether  in  Potsdam,  Charlotten- 
burg,  or  elsewhere  (it  was  moved  about  a  good  deal, 
having  to  follow  the  king  in  his  migrations),  the 
Household  Brigade  was  always  liable  to  this  infliction. 
The  young  ruler  apparently  considered  that  his  body¬ 
guard,  his  crack  regiment,  must  be  made  of  persons 
who  were  exempt  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh. 

Trenck  and  his  friend  the  rightful  lord  of  Pots¬ 
dam  had  sprung  out  of  bed  at  the  first  blast  of  the 
bugle,  and  were  now,  by  the  light  from  the  flare  in  the 
street,  hastily  equipping  themselves.  Good  luck  that 
they  had  not  gone  to  sleep!  That  was  the  devil  of  it, 
when  again  and  again  they  were  roused  out  of  their 
first  slumbers,  and,  with  all  their  senses  jarred,  had  to 
tumble  into  their  kit.  Without  a  word,  they  pulled  on 
their  jack-boots  and  slipped  into  their  service  uniforms, 
which  were  laid  out  to  their  hands.  Sash,  hat,  sabre — • 
now  they  were  ready. 
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Rochow  hastened  away.  Trenck,  usually  the 
quicker,  lingered  for  a  moment.  On  the  floor  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  tidily  arranged,  were  the  articles  of  his 
uniform,  and  in  the  breastplate  a  blood-red  gleam  of 
torchlight  danced  in  flickering  reflection.  He  must  take 
one  last  look.  Then  he  stumbled  along  the  passage,  ran 
down  the  creaking  stair  in  the  dark,  and  out  through 
the  back  door. 

At  this  juncture,  it  was  really  far  from  being  an 
advantage  that  he  was  housed  with  the  officers.  Their 
chargers  were  kept  in  the  royal  stables  in  Mammon 
Strasse,  so  that  the  distance  from  barracks  to  the  palace 
was  doubled — and  woe  betide  the  guardsman  who 
should  fail  to  turn  up  within  eight  minutes  of  the 
sounding  of  the  bugle,  fully  equipped  and  with  his 
mount  properly  saddled,  at  the  foot  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Green  Staircase.  For  a  first  offence,  fourteen 
days’  arrest.  A  second  meant  good-bye  to  an  officer’s 
ambitions. 

That  was  why,  whenever  the  king  was  at  Potsdam, 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  streets  (Berliner  Strasse, 
Altmarkt,  and  Schwertfeger  Gasse)  could  enjoy  watch¬ 
ing  the  sprigs  of  the  proudest  families  in  Prussia  rac¬ 
ing  one  after  another  to  the  rendezvous,  rubbing  the 
sleep  out  of  their  eyes,  spurs  clinking,  while  they 
stumbled  along  in  boots  into  which  they  had  not  had 
time  to  thrust  their  feet  home.  But  not  a  window 
opened  tonight  as  the  rout  went  by.  The  joke  had 
palled. 

When  Trenck  reached  the  stables,  his  charger 
was  waiting  for  him,  ready  saddled,  in  front  of  the 
door.  He  looked  to  the  girths,  for  even  on  such  an  ex¬ 
temporized  night-parade  there  was  no  guarantee 
against  a  critical  inspection  by  a  superior.  Then,  swing- 
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ing  himself  into  the  saddle,  he  rode  off;  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  with  throbbing  temples  he  managed  to 
reach  the  appointed  spot  at  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  palace  before  the  eight  minutes  were  up. 

The  little  troop  was  marshalled  in  three  ranks. 
There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  mounted  on  chest¬ 
nut  horses  every  one.  They  wore  red  tunics  and  white 
under-tunics.  In  front  were  the  six  officers.  Cadet 
Trenck,  taking  his  place  in  the  second  rank,  was  un¬ 
easily  aware  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  his 
outfit.  What  the  deuce  was  amiss?  At  length  he  rea¬ 
lized  it.  In  his  haste  he  had  snatched  up  the  hat  be¬ 
longing  to  the  full-dress  uniform  he  was  not  yet 
entitled  to  wear.  Yes,  there  was  the  confounded  thing 
on  his  head,  wide  brim,  towering  plume,  and  all.  Well, 
it  was  too  late  now.  Matters  must  take  their  course. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  huge  parade-ground.  Au¬ 
tumn  was  far  advanced,  and  the  night  was  cold  and 
clear.  The  moon,  past  the  full,  had  risen  now,  and 
showed  above  the  palace.  In  the  first  story  there  were 
lights  in  some  of  the  windows,  maybe  the  only  ones 
burning  so  late  in  Potsdam. 

The  sentry,  a  guardsman  too,  presented  arms  with 
a  clash.  The  middle  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps  had 
opened.  The  king  came  down  the  Green  Staircase. 

He  was  in  civilian  attire,  wearing  an  elegant  coat 
of  gold  brocade,  with  diamond  buttons  glistening  in 
the  moonlight.  Presumably  he  had  guests  at  the  palace. 
Under  his  right  arm  he  carried  a  hat,  small  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prevailing  fashion.  His  hair,  thick, 
carefully  powdered  and  waved,  formed  a  great  roll 
on  forehead  and  temples.  One  who  did  not  know  the 
man  might  well  have  fancied  him  to  be  just  like  any 
other  dandy  among  the  rococo  princes,  amusing  him- 
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self  by  having  his  guardsmen  pulled  out  of  bed  when¬ 
ever  the  whim  seized  him,  delighting  in  their  sleepy 
discomfort  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  arbitrary  power, 
for  the  few  minutes  during  which  he  would  inspect 
them  before  going  back  to  his  palatial  halls.  But  the 
young  gentleman  in  the  brocade  coat  had  once  for  all 
given  the  lie  to  any  such  estimate  by  his  victorious 
campaign  of  two  years  earlier,  the  war  of  conquest  to 
which  Europe  still  looked  back  open-mouthed. 

Frederick  listened  to  the  commanding  officer’s  re¬ 
port  made  in  due  form,  thanked  him,  and  then  walked 
between  the  ranks  of  mounted  men.  It  was,  however, 
plain  from  the  first  that  tonight  the  inspection  was 
purely  a  matter  of  form.  Me  had  nothing  to  find  fault 
with,  was  content  that  his  guardsmen  had  turned  out 
so  promptly,  looked  at  them  all  in  a  friendly  way.  I  le 
seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  something,  none  the 
less. 

“Cadet  von  der  Trenck,”  said  the  king,  stopping 
short  in  his  stride,  “dismount,  come  with  me!” 

Trenck’s  feet  shook  in  the  stirrups.  Was  it  the 
gallooned  hat?  Throwing  the  reins  to  the  man  on  his 
left,  he  followed  Frederick,  scarcely  able  to  stand  up¬ 
right.  The  ranks  of  horsemen  remained  motionless.  The 
king  saluted  perfunctorily  and  walked  up  the  stair¬ 
way  between  the  stone  sphinx  and  the  sentry  at  the 
present  arms.  The  cadet,  still  unsteady  on  his  feet, 
brought  up  the  rear.  As  the  two  passed  through  the 
middle  doorway  and  entered  the  palace,  Trenck  heard 
the  word  of  command,  followed  by  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
as  the  squadron  made  its  way  back  to  quarters. 
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The  huge,  empty  hall,  re-echoing  to  their  footsteps, 
opened  straight  on  to  the  stairway.  A  brown  mist 
lay  over  it,  deepening  the  shadows  cast  by  the  one 
lighted  candle  in  the  candelabrum  away  to  the  right 
where  a  door  led  to  other  chambers.  A  marble  statue 
glowed  red  against  the  wall,  and  the  marble  floor 
gleamed  wan  and  pale  as  the  king  strode  across  it.  The 
candle  flame  flickered  brightly  in  the  rush  of  his  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  a  giant  canvas  on  the  opposite  wall  was 
partially  illuminated  in  the  all-pervading  gloom. 
Trenck  thus  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  enthroned  in 
a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  white  stallions,  driven 
by  Minerva  and  Hercules. 

In  the  wall  which  this  painting  adorned  was  a 
door  through  which  Trenck  followed  his  master.  No 
lackey  was  visible.  The  two  men  crossed  another  great 
room,  scantily  furnished  and  badly  lighted.  An  im¬ 
mense  shadow  followed  the  king  across  the  wall,  on 
which  medallions  and  paintings  could  be  dimly  dis¬ 
cerned. 

The  king  and  the  cadet  entered  another  room, 
and  here  they  stopped.  It  was  small  and  homely,  al¬ 
most  an  exact  square,  the  ceiling  slightly  vaulted,  the 
floor  inlaid  with  parquet.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
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a  brown  material,  which  was  peculiarly  pleasant  to 
the  eye;  it  probably  was  cedar  wood,  though  it  looked 
like  tortoiseshell;  and  palm  branches  and  laurel  sprays 
were  traced  in  silver  over  the  surface.  Two  large  silver 
brackets  were  ablaze  with  lights.  A  tall  mirror  in  a 
silver  frame  had  been  let  into  the  wall.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a  little  bureau  with  a  stool  in  front  of  it, 
an  oval  table,  and  a  few  chairs.  The  chair  seats  were 
covered  with  silver  brocade.  A  door,  whose  light-brown 
wood  was  likewise  adorned  with  silver  tracery,  led  into 
another  room  whence  came  the  sound  of  conversation, 
delicate  laughter,  the  clink  of  crystal  ware.  These 
voices,  too,  were  silvery  in  tone,  and  mixed  themselves 
in  young  Trenck’s  mind  with  the  silver  decorations  of 
the  room  upon  whose  threshold  he  stood,  stiff,  his  hand 
at  the  salute. 

“Enough!  Enough!  Close  the  door!  Come  nearer,” 
exclaimed  Frederick.  “You  speak  French,  do  you  not? 
You  have  been  commended  to  me.  Have  you,  during 
your  three  weeks’  service,  been  guilty  of  any  breach 
of  discipline?” 

Trenck  was  about  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Fred¬ 
erick  held  up  his  hand: 

“Apart,  of  course,  from  the  little  journey  you  un¬ 
dertook  at  the  very  outset  without  leave.” 

Trenck  clenched  his  teeth. 

“You  acted  in  ignorance.  Since  then,  has  all  gone 
well?” 

“Yes,  Sire.” 

“You  have  had  some  elegant  things  made,  rather 
prematurely,  have  you  not?”  The  monarch  nodded 
lightly  in  the  direction  of  Trenck's  headpiece.  “Are  you 
so  well-to-do?” 
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"Sire,  my  father  bequeathed  me  our  family  es¬ 
tates.  The  income  from  these  is  one  thousand  talers  a 
month.” 

“I  call  that  being  rich.  Is  your  mother  still  alive? 
Where  does  she  live?” 

“My  mother  has  married  Count  Lostange,  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel.  They  are  living  at  Breslau.” 

“Hm.  When  did  your  mother  marry  for  the  second 
time?” 

"In  the  same  year  that  my  father  died,  in  1740.” 

"That  happens  to  have  been  the  year  in  which  my 
father  died,”  commented  Frederick  with  unwonted 
graciousness. 

Trenck  stood  there,  listening.  These  kindly,  nay 
intimate  words,  so  unexpected,  so  inexplicable,  broke 
down  all  the  barriers  which  separated  the  absolute 
monarch  from  this,  the  youngest  of  his  soldiers.  The 
night  hour  deepened  the  impression;  it  penetrated  the 
youth’s  innermost  consciousness;  the  tremendous  thing 
that  was  happening  to  him  left  Trenck  breathless. 

Again  the  king  spoke.  His  words  came  quickly. 
The  French  language,  almost  his  mother  tongue,  the 
speech  of  his  household,  flowed  easily  and  elegantly 
from  his  lips.  His  voice  was  high-pitched  and  vibrant. 
A  special  charm  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
achieve  the  perfect  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r,  but 
spoke  it  somewhat  like  an  Englishman  or  a  child. 

"Listen  to  me,  Trenck,  I  have  been  observing  you. 
You  can  shoot  and  fence;  you  know  how  to  estimate 
ranges;  you  are  splendidly  built  and  look  as  though 
you  were  strong  enough  to  carry  your  horse  home  on 
your  shoulders  should  it  happen  to  go  lame  on  the 
journey — a  thing  very  likely  to  occur  should  you  al- 
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ways  ride  as  recklessly  as  you  did  the  other  day  at 
Glienicke.  You  have  the  makings  of  a  soldier,  and  a 
cavalryman  at  that.” 

Trenck  glowed  with  happiness. 

“Still,”  continued  Frederick,  "that  is  not  much 
after  all.  1  have  heard  fine  things  about  your  mental 
capacities,  your  memory.  You  have  always  been  stu¬ 
dious,  probably  began  as  soon  as  you  were  weaned,  eh? 
Well  now,  what  do  you  know?” 

The  king  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  so  vague 
a  question.  Me  stepped  over  to  the  bureau  and  picked 
up  a  sheet  of  paper.  Then  went  on : 

"1  am  about  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Keep  on 
the  alert.  But  you  won’t  have  nice  orderly  questions 
as  from  a  professor  at  an  examination.  Mine  will  be 
put  higgledy-piggledy.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  recruits  to 
Prince  Heinrich’s  regiment,  thirty-nine  names  in  all. 
How  long  will  you  need  to  learn  them  off  by  heart?” 

“Five  minutes.  Sire.” 

“Hm.  Well,  here  is  the  list,  take  it.  Miilehof,  Ren- 
zel,  Badenhaupt,  Scholz  ...  It  is  clearly  written.” 

He  handed  the  paper  to  the  cadet,  took  up  some 
manuscripts,  leaned  against  the  bureau,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  immediately  became  absorbed  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  he  had  in  hand. 

Without  trepidation,  Trenck  glanced  down  the 
list.  He  knew  he  could  rely  on  his  memory  not  to  play 
him  false.  The  king  had  not  been  fobbed  off  with  a 
fairy  tale. 

The  young  man  held  his  breath,  and  absorbed  the 
names  before  him,  drinking  in  each  letter,  imprinting 
it  on  his  mind.  Thus  he  went  down  the  whole  of  the 
list.  At  the  second  reading,  he  no  longer  troubled 
about  the  names  in  isolation,  but  linked  up  each  to  its 
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neighbour,  learning  the  chain  of  assonance  and  rhythm. 
He  then  let  fall  the  paper  and  reproduced  the  list  in 
his  own  mental  vision. 

He  worked  methodically.  Suddenly,  in  the  mirror, 
Trenck  saw  the  full-length  reflection  of  the  king  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  bureau,  legs  crossed,  reading.  As  if 
under  a  spell,  the  cadet  contemplated  his  master.  This 
contemplation  was,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  a  second 
consciousness,  of  a  power  of  the  soul,  and  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  memorizing  process  which  was 
going  on  in  his  brain. 

What  first  caught  his  attention  in  the  figure  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  glass  was  a  peculiarity  in  Frederick’s  dress, 
a  conspicuous  incorrectness  which  was  almost  shock¬ 
ing  to  the  senses.  The  king  was  wearing  his  fine  eve¬ 
ning  clothes,  but  between  his  splendid  coat  of  gold 
brocade  and  his  white  silk  stockings  he  had  donned  an 
ordinary  pair  of  riding  breeches,  rather  shabby,  made 
of  rough  blue  cloth.  The  impression  produced  upon 
Trenck  was  that  of  a  somewhat  broad  and  unseemly 
joke. 

His  eyes  travelled  upwards,  and  rested  on  the 
king’s  chest,  while  his  mind  still  grappled  with  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  on  the  list.  How  broad  and  strong 
under  the  silk,  the  chest  of  a  hero  when  compared 
with  the  frail  and  diminutive  build  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  hands  holding  the  papers  were  white  and 
slender,  wellnigh  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Trench’s 
glance  now  reached  the  monarch’s  face,  bowed  over 
the  documents  he  was  reading. 

Life  in  the  open,  campaigning,  manoeuvring,  rid¬ 
ing  in  every  kind  of  weather,  had  tanned  his  complex¬ 
ion  to  a  ruddy  brown,  most  becoming  in  a  warrior. 
Yet  the  face  itself  was  small  and  delicate.  The  eyes 
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could  not  be  studied,  for  at  the  moment  they  were 
lowered  while  the  king  read;  but  the  dark  brows  were 
gracefully  arched,  as  were  those  of  all  the  sons  of 
Brandenburg;  the  sweep  of  the  hair  was  beautiful; 
the  line  of  the  forehead  and  the  nose  especially  well 
chiselled;  the  chin  round,  and  full  of  decision;  the  gen¬ 
tle  mouth,  set  between  softly  curved  cheeks,  was  drawn 
down  at  the  corners  as  though  in  pain  or  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Maybe  the  downward  droop  was  merely  the 
outcome  of  physical  debility,  for  the  king’s  health  was 
none  of  the  best. 

The  face  in  the  mirror  glanced  up.  The  eyes  chal¬ 
lenged  Trenck  from  the  looking-glass. 

“Well,”  said  Frederick  stretching  forth  his  hand 
from  the  mirror,  “give  me  the  list.” 

Trenck  bumped  to  earth  again.  He  had  been  so 
absolutely  alone  with  the  reflected  monarch  that  he  had 
quite  forgotten  the  task  in  hand.  Nevertheless  he  pulled 
himself  together,  and  started  off  glibly: 

“Miihlehof,  Renzel,  Badenhaupt,  Scholz,  Teller, 
Sadewasser,  Kopek,  Janiken,  Lange,  Sokowski,  Butzer, 
Gradolf,  Steinkeller,  Zindler  .  . 

At  this  name,  the  fourteenth  on  the  list,  our  cadet 
came  to  a  full  stop.  The  sound  mixed  in  his  mind  with 
another  idea,  the  idea  of  something  terrible. 

A  man  in  Prince  Heinrich’s  regiment,  a  recruit 
bearing  this  very  name,  had  had  his  eye  knocked  out 
by  an  officer  a  few  days  ago.  Whereupon  the  officer  had 
flung  the  poor  fellow  a  trifle,  exclaiming:  “There’s  the 
money  for  your  window  pane!” 

“Zindler,”  began  Trenck,  “Zindler.”  He  could  get 
no  further;  he  remained  silent.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  resume.  The  king  turned  towards  him  and  said: 
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“The  soldier  is  to  receive  a  pension  from  me.  The 
officer  lies  in  chains.” 

“Am  I  so  transparent?”  thought  Trenck. 

“Enough  of  that!  We  will  have  another  test.  Give 
me  the  names  of  the  planets,”  commanded  Frederick, 
walking  lightly  to  and  fro  before  the  young  man.  “The 
Roman  emperors  beginning  with  Titus.  The  names  of 
the  Eumenides,  the  muses,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
twelve  labours  of  .  .  .” 

Trenck  had  replied  ere  ever  the  name  of  Hercules 
had  crossed  the  monarch’s  lips. 

“Good.  What  do  you  know  about  literature?  Do 
you  know  Racine,  Boileau,  Pradon,  Corneille?  Very 
well  then,  show  me  how  much  you  know.  Recite  some 
verses  by  Corneille.  What’s  your  choice?  Ah,  those  con¬ 
cerning  death!  A  merry  choice  forsooth.” 

For  Trenck  without  declamatory  effects,  at  top 
speed,  had  begun : 

“With  dauntless  courage  live  thy  life. 

For  death  flings  wide  the  prison  door. 

And,  in  the  realm  of  night,  once  more 
Thou  shalt  find  rest,  surcease  from  strife.” 

He  got  no  further.  A  door  opened,  the  one  from 
behind  which  the  silvery  sounds  had  issued,  and  a 
young  lady  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  Trenck  saw 
her  reflection  in  the  mirror,  in  the  same  mirror  wherein 
he  had  just  been  contemplating  the  king.  He  stood 
silent. 

The  young  lady  almost  disappeared  in  the  im¬ 
mense  folds  of  her  silk  dress  as  she  dropped  a  light¬ 
hearted  curtsy  and  murmured  in  ravishing  tones  at 
once  childlike,  beseeching,  and  whimsical: 
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“Sire!” 

She  was  the  ambassador  sent  by  the  patient  guests 
who  had  so  long  awaited  the  monarch’s  return  The 
great  hall,  where  court  festivals  were  held,  opened  be¬ 
hind  her,  forming  a  gay  background  of  silver,  pale- 
green,  and  rose,  bathed  in  light,  a  veritable  paradise  of 
jocund  splendour. 

“I  am  coming,  Amelia,”  said  the  king.  “Have  you 
not  enough  company,  little  sister?  I  shall  be  with  you 
in  a  few  minutes  now.” 

Smilingly,  she  once  more  dropped  a  deep  curtsy. 
How  lovely  a  vision  she  made,  the  turquoise-coloured 
corsage  encasing  her  slender  body  which  rose  like  a 
flower-stem  from  the  magnificent  amplitude  of  the 
silken  skirts,  her  dazzling  bosom,  her  full  young  neck, 
and,  to  crown  all,  her  fresh,  sweet  face  shining  forth 
from  a  framework  of  powdered  locks.  How  like  she 
was  to  her  brother!  A  breath  of  youth  was  wafted  from 
her  through  the  room. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  this  vision 
of  loveliness,  than  the  king  resumed  his  catechism.  Was 
his  next  question  intentionally  placed  in  the  realm  of 
the  driest  of  sciences? 

“You  have  studied  law,  too,  have  you  not?  What 
was  the  law  of  inheritance  under  Justinian?  There  are 
four  categories  of  heirs.  Is  there  not  an  adage  to  help 
the  memory  .  .  .  ?” 

Our  seventeen-year-old  cadet  forced  his  way  out 
of  the  magic  circle  of  his  dreams,  and  answered 
promptly: 

“Descendens  omnis  succedit  in  ordine  primo, 

Ascendens  proprior,  germanus,  filius  ejus. 

Tunc  latere  ex  uno  .  . 
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“Your  emphasis  tells  me  that  you  understand 
Latin  better  than  I  do.  That  is  well.  A  soldier  should 
be  able  to  read  Caesar  with  as  much  ease  as  he  reads 
the  army  orders.  So  many  things  come  to  divert  one 
from  well-meant  resolutions.  When  I  became  king,  I 
intended  to  begin  seriously.  But  events  inter¬ 
fered.  .  . 

“When  I  became  king,”  repeated  Trenck  to  him¬ 
self.  “Can  he  be  speaking  to  me?  1  am  only  seventeen. 
He  was  diverted  from  his  intentions.  Ay,  that’s  true 
enough!  Instead  of  reading  Roman  history  he  made 
Prussian  history.” 

“A  Prussian  officer  must  of  course  know  Prussian 
history  even  better  than  that  of  Rome,”  Frederick 
broke  in  upon  the  young  man’s  thoughts  as  though  he 
were  reading  them.  “How  did  this  town  of  Potsdam  be¬ 
come  a  possession  of  my  house?” 

Trenck  gazed  at  the  king.  Frederick  seemed  to 
have  no  qualms,  no  prejudices  in  the  matter.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  look  upon  his  possessions  as  God- 
bestowed  gifts  He  spoke  of  his  accessions  to  the  throne 
as  unconcernedly  as  an  ordinary  mortal  would  speak 
of  the  day  when,  let  us  say,  his  father  had  bought  him 
a  new  fur  coat.  The  experiences  of  this  evening  were 
rather  too  much  for  Trenck,  who  was  still  callow,  and 
they  began  to  tell  on  him.  He  could  find  no  words. 
There  was  imminent  risk  that  he  would  break  down 
in  his  examination.  At  last  he  stammered  forth: 

S — ire  .  .  . 

“Do  you  not  know?  Ask  your  room-mate;  he  can 
tell  you.” 

Trenck  rallied;  he  pattered  his  lesson: 

“Sire,  before  the  town  of  Potsdam  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hohenzollern  it  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
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House  of  Rochow.  When  Burgrave  Frederick  was  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Brandenburg,  he  had  to  wrench  Pots¬ 
dam  ...  to  wrench  Potsdam  .  . 

“.  .  .  to  wrench  Potsdam  out  of  the  hands  of  Von 
Rochow  by  forcible  methods,”  concluded  Frederick. 
“I  see  you  know  your  history  lesson  admirably.  Now 
take  a  seat  over  there  and  make  a  sketch  plan  of  the 
town  of  Potsdam.  Let  me  see  how  accurate  you  can  be.” 

This  was  indeed  a  difficult  task.  Trenck  recalled 
all  the  landmarks  he  had  observed  during  his  many 
rides  and  walks  through  the  town.  But  the  peninsular 
settlement  with  its  many  branches  and  watercourses 
was  so  complicated  as  to  be  almost  beyond  his  powers 
of  delineation. 

“Not  so  bad,”  commented  the  king,  paper  in  hand. 
“But  you  should  have  made  it  clear  that  the  town  has 
walls  and  moats  all  round  it  except  to  the  south,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Havel,  where  it  is  protected  with  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  palisades.” 

This  was  indulgent.  The  king’s  thoughts  were  ob¬ 
viously  not  at  the  moment  engaged  with  the  sketch.  1  le 
allowed  it  to  slip  from  his  fingers  and  flutter  to  the 
floor.  Then  he  came  nearer  to  the  youth,  and  said: 

“Trenck,  I  have  been  putting  you  to  the  test  in 
order  to  find  out  for  myself  how  much  truth  there  is 
in  the  rumours  I  have  heard  concerning  your  accom¬ 
plishments.  A  king  must  believe  nothing.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  you  possess  a  memory  as  good  as  the 
Roman  Hortensius’  of  yore,  that  you  can  patter  Cor¬ 
neille  and  know  something  of  Justinian  and  old  Ro¬ 
chow.  But  all  this  is  a  mere  trifle.  You  are  of  the  stuff 
from  which  men  are  made.  1  intend  to  make  a  man  of 
you.” 

Trenck  held  his  breath. 
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“You  arc  on  the  threshold  of  life.  No  more  than 
a  child  in  years.  A  long  road  lies  before  you.  I  wish 
you  to  devote  your  life  to  my  service.  You  will  fare 
well.  But  you  will  need  to  be  on  your  guard,  to  keep 
alert,  to  control  yourself.  1  know  all  about  your  ac¬ 
cesses  of  rage,  your  duels.  Such  information  as  1  have 
received  concerning  you  was  hardly  needed,  for  your 
character  is  written  plainly  upon  your  face.  Your  fu¬ 
ture  is  beset  with  dangers.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  not 
hold  the  promise  of  so  many  deeds — deeds  within  the 
realm  of  the  possible.  Be  a  hard  taskmaster  to  your¬ 
self,  Trenck;  deal  with  yourself  more  strictly  than 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  most  rigorous  of  services. 
Be  honourable  and  straightforward  in  your  dealings 
with  me.  You  have  it  in  your  power!  Since  the  day  I 
became  king  I  have  seen  no  face  that  pleased  me  so  well 
as  yours.” 

Trenck  sank  on  one  knee,  his  head  bowed.  His 
pose  was  quite  unpremeditated.  This  moment  weighed 
heavily  on  his  youthful  shoulders.  Frederick  realized 
how  simple  and  genuine  the  boy’s  gesture  was,  and  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  remain  thus,  at  rest. 

Then,  changing  his  tone,  he  continued  in  a  breezy, 
businesslike  manner: 

“I  raise  you  to  the  rank  of  officer,  Herr  von  Trenck. 
Your  uniform  is  my  affair,  send  the  bill  in  to  the  royal 
treasury  at  Berlin.  You  can  choose  two  horses  from 
my  stables  tomorrow  morning.  Mind  you  select  two 
handsome  steeds!  You  and  I  will  often  ride  together. 
Henceforward  you  are  to  serve  me  as  adjutant.  Fare¬ 
well!” 

Trenck  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  wanted  to  speak,  to 
thank,  to  protest.  Frederick,  however,  merely  waved 
his  hand  once  in  adieu  and  disappeared.  The  back- 
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ground  of  silver,  pale-green,  and  rose  flashed  on 
Trenck’s  gaze  for  a  moment,  the  king  was  received  with 
rapturous  cries,  a  glimpse  of  turquoise  flitted  before 
the  young  man’s  eyes,  and  then  all  was  blotted  out. 

Tremulous  with  emotion,  he  found  his  way  out  as 
best  he  could. 

The  palace  was  uncannily  quiet.  The  candle  in 
the  marble  hall  had  guttered  out,  but  moonlight  flooded 
the  huge  apartment  and  lit  up  its  ostentatious  glories. 
As  he  passed  by  the  picture  of  the  conqueror,  Trenck 
turned  to  look  at  it.  The  whole  canvas  was  now  visible. 
But  the  elector  enthroned  in  his  car  was  wan  and  pale 
as  a  ghost,  and  like  death  and  his  attendant  spirits 
Minerva  and  Hercules  seemed  to  be  driving  him  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  shades  rather  than  to  triumph. 

Trenck  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair.  Opposite 
the  stone  figure  of  the  sphinx  stood  a  soldier  on  guard. 
He  looked  huge  in  the  moonlight,  and  prepared  to 
salute.  When  he  saw  that  no  one  more  important  than 
the  cadet  was  going  by  the  sentinel  stopped  short.  His 
eyes  followed  the  lad  as  he  strolled  across  the  empty 
parade-ground.  Instead  of  going  straight  to  his  quar¬ 
ters,  Trenck  stumbled,  made  a  wide  circuit,  behaved  as 
if  he  had  drunk  deeply  that  night  in  the  palace  of  the 
king. 

The  cold  bit  into  the  young  man’s  blood,  for  he 
had  no  overcoat;  but  he  felt  it  not.  As  he  went  along 
the  Mammon  Strasse  he  heard  the  horses  in  the  king’s 
stable  beating  their  hoofs  against  the  wall.  Tomorrow 
he  was  to  pick  out  the  two  best  of  the  royal  stud  for  his 
own  use.  Alone  in  the  moonlit  town  he  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  canal,  turned  this  way  and  that,  found 
himself  at  the  walls  of  the  city,  lie  gazed  at  the  Jiiger 
Gate  before  him;  on  the  top  a  group  of  carved  animals 
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was  stencilled  upon  the  clear  firmament;  he  could  dis¬ 
cern  the  form  of  a  stag  at  bay,  and  the  hounds  ready 
for  a  desperate  onslaught.  Gradually  he  awakened 
from  his  trance  and  turned  his  steps  homeward.  His 
inner  vision  was  illumined,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  a  won¬ 
drous  phantom,  as  he  went. 

He  did  not  see  the  king,  he  did  not  see  his  future 
spreading  out  before  him,  dreamer  though  he  was;  he 
could  not  grasp  the  full  import  of  the  monarch’s  favour 
which  so  far  exceeded  his  own  extravagant  hopes  and 
desires.  The  emotion  which  had  forced  him  to  kneel  a 
short  while  ago  had  evaporated;  all  that  remained  with 
him  from  that  hour  when  the  king  bade  him  farewell 
was  one  moment,  one  glimpse.  He  saw  her,  the  young 
girl  in  the  turquoise  silk  gown,  her  youthful  bosom  and 
glorious  neck  rising  in  bewildering  magic  from  the 
folds  of  drapery,  and  the  sweet  face  so  fresh  and  fair 
beneath  the  powdered  locks.  This  face  was  like  the 
face  of  her  brother  whom  Trenck  had  been  contemplat¬ 
ing  in  the  mirror.  The  eyes  were  set  wide,  dark-blue 
in  colour  with  the  sheen  of  steel;  but  nothing  harsh  in 
their  expression.  She  had  the  same  rare  and  exquisitely 
chiselled  line  of  brow  and  nose,  but  without  severity, 
merely  full  of  a  stimulating  piquancy.  The  same  well¬ 
shaped,  sensitive  mouth,  telling  of  eloquent  speech;  but 
hers  lacked  the  downward  curve  of  suffering  or  disap¬ 
pointment  or  ill-health.  She  appeared  to  him,  this 
king’s  sister,  this  daughter  of  kings,  as  woman  per¬ 
sonified,  as  the  fullest  expression  of  the  lure  of  sex. 

Trenck  had  developed  early,  but  had  hitherto  been 
wholly  immersed  in  ambitious  projects,  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  renown.  His  father,  a  veteran  scarred  with 
eighteen  wounds,  would  fain  have  been  still  on  the 
active  list;  his  mother  sprang  from  the  highest  circles 
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of  the  officialdom;  both  parents  had  nourished  lofty  ex¬ 
pectations  in  the  boy’s  heart.  This  handsome  and  gifted 
lad  had  seemed  a  wonder  child  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  provincial  township  where  he  was  born  and 
bred.  It  was  natural  that  all  the  boy’s  faculties  should 
be  concentrated  upon  the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition. 
Now,  all  at  once,  in  a  night,  his  hopes  had  soared  to 
extravagant  heights.  Made  bold  by  fate,  he  stretched 
his  arms  for  the  first  time  towards  woman,  towards  a 
woman  who  was  sister  to  a  king  and  a  daughter  of 
kings. 

He  reached  his  quarters;  the  door  opened  and  he 
passed  in;  groped  his  way  up  the  creaking  stair;  stood 
at  last  in  his  uncurtained  room  which  the  moon  made 
bright  with  its  rays.  In  his  bewitchment,  he  forgot  to 
close  the  door,  and  stepped  forward  in  a  dream,  gazing 
far  into  the  clear  night  sky  where  he  saw  in  mental 
vision  the  outline  of  the  beauty  who  had  so  suddenly 
taken  his  heart  in  thrall. 

Something  cracked  and  groaned  under  his  foot, 
a  devastating  noise  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  His 
heavy  boot  had  trampled  the  silver  breast-plate  and  it 
lay  in  ruin  at  his  feet. 

Rochow  sat  up  in  bed,  white  in  the  moonbeams, 
expostulating  at  the  clamour  in  a  voice  heavy  and 
thick  with  sleep. 
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The  garden  led  down  to  the  Spree.  Where  it 
abutted  on  the  river  were  two  summer-houses,  one 
on  either  side.  Seated  upon  a  bench,  Trenck,  the  king’s 
adjutant,  awaited  his  master. 

Across  the  waters  he  could  see  alley-ways  and 
gardens,  and  a  few  scattered  houses.  The  rural  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  tree-clippers  at  work, 
and  the  laughter  of  two  girls  walking  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  stream.  This  peal  of  laughter  spoke  of 
youth  and  simple-hearted  gaiety. 

The  place  was  Monbijou.  It  lay  just  outside  the 
town  and  was  the  seat  of  the  queen  dowager,  who  lived 
here  with  her  two  unmarried  daughters,  Ulrica  and 
Amelia.  Frederick,  in  his  filial  devotion,  had  had  this 
charming,  one-storied  residence  enlarged,  and  the 
queen  herself  had  adorned  it  with  many  trifles  in  the 
taste  of  the  day.  Four  years  had  passed  since  Frederick 
had  ascended  the  throne,  but  he  still  had  no  favourite 
place  of  residence,  and  often  came  hither  from  Pots¬ 
dam  or  Charlottenburg  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
mother.  Today,  however,  he  had  come  to  see  his 
younger  sister.  Princess  Amelia;  for  the  Swedish  mar¬ 
riage  which  had  just  been  projected  must  be  discussed 
in  all  its  details. 

To  his  chagrin,  Trenck  had  not  been  commanded 
to  enter  the  house  with  his  master. 
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Since  the  night  of  his  ordeal  over  a  year  had  now 
gone  by,  and  Trenck  had  seen  the  princess  no  more 
than  two  or  three  times  from  a  great  distance.  For  the 
most  part  he  accompanied  the  king  only  when  military 
events  were  afoot.  He  had  not  been  dispensed  from 
his  ordinary  service,  and  these  duties  made  the  widest 
claims  upon  his  time.  At  four  in  the  morning  he  was 
already  at  drill,  and  rarely  did  a  week  bring  him  eight 
hours’  leisure.  The  demands  made  upon  body  and  mind 
almost  exceeded  the  possible.  In  this  year  Trenck  had 
lost  three  horses  through  reckless  riding;  he  had  broken 
his  arm  on  one  occasion,  his  thigh-bone  on  another.  In 
other  respects  life  was  dealing  generously  with  him. 
The  previous  August,  when  he  was  no  more  than  eight¬ 
een  years  of  age,  he  had  been  appointed  instructing 
officer  for  the  duration  of  the  cavalry  manoeuvres. 

Trenck  seemed  assured  of  the  monarch’s  favour. 
Indeed,  Frederick’s  earlier  sympathy  for  the  young 
man,  which  had  arisen  spontaneously  as  all  true  friend¬ 
ship  should  arise,  had  increased  during  the  year  of  in¬ 
timate  association.  Here  was  a  youth  so  gifted  by 
nature  that  he  was  capable  of  becoming  a  warrior  hero 
as  easily  as  he  might  become  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
a  man  of  the  world.  It  was  delightful  to  have  as  his 
adjutant  a  young  man  with  whom  he  could  converse  at 
odd  times  when  out  riding  or  on  the  drill-ground  with 
as  much  mutual  satisfaction  as  with  a  man  of  letters 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  library.  And  this  youth  had  not 
a  jot  of  professorial  pedantry;  he  understood  the  most 
delicate  allusions;  he  never  wearied  his  master.  Jordan 
and  even  Maupertius,  members  of  the  Academy,  and 
other  literati  whom  the  king  had  commanded  Trenck 
to  visit,  were  able  to  report  that  the  young  man  had 
conducted  himself  tactfully  in  academic  circles,  and 
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had,  while  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  becoming 
modesty,  held  his  ground  among  the  learned.  Frederick 
was  especially  pleased  with  such  reports,  for  they  came 
from  men  whose  opinions  he  valued  and  respected.  In 
general  the  king  was  chary  of  praise,  but  in  Trenck’s 
case  he  took  any  and  every  opportunity  to  show  his 
young  protege  signs  of  appreciation. 

The  conversation  with  the  princess  took  place  in 
a  room  to  the  left  of  the  dining-hall.  It  was  gaily  deco¬ 
rated  with  carmine  and  green  damask.  The  king  cast 
a  rueful  glance  through  the  window  at  his  adjutant  who 
sat  reading,  a  spot  of  red  on  the  river  bank.  He  would 
have  a  goodly  time  yet  to  wait,  for  the  conversation 
with  Princess  Amelia  was  not  proving  a  simple  matter; 
it  did  not  flow  onward  without  a  hitch  as  the  king  had 
fondly  imagined  it  would.  The  princess  could  not 
readily  make  up  her  mind;  the  Swedish  crown  had  lit¬ 
tle  to  attract  her. 

The  king  was  nonplussed.  He  knew  his  sister  as 
a  gentle  and  amiable,  but  spirited  young  woman;  the 
pretexts  she  put  forward  now  seemed,  rather,  to  be  the 
maunderings  of  a  silly  little  court  doll.  He  listened 
with  bent  brows,  his  eyes  resting  on  a  glass  cupboard 
wherein  his  mother  had  heaped  a  hundred-and-one 
treasures  of  her  own  choosing.  Mechanically  he  ap¬ 
praised  the  collection,  and,  himself  a  connoisseur, 
classed  the  things  of  intrinsic  worth  apart  from  those 
of  no  value  at  all. 

The  princess  was  saying: 

“I  must  straightway  inform  you,  dear  brother,  that 
1  do  not  fully  understand  the  object  of  this  marriage. 
Do  you  find  the  match  such  a  brilliant  one?  Is  it  not, 
even,  a  little  beneath  us?  Who,  I  should  like  to  ask,  is 
this  Adolphus  Frederick?  A  petty  prince!  There  are 
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thousands  of  his  kind  to  be  found  in  Germany.  Besides, 
he  has  the  title  of  bishop;  he  is  Protestant  bishop  of 
Liibeck!  Surely  my  sceptical  brother  cannot  find  this 
title  a  recommendation?” 

“What  recommends  him  to  me,  Amelia,  is  that  a 
year  or  two  hence  he  will  be  king  of  Sweden.  You  are 
not  to  wed  a  bishop,  but  a  future  sovereign.” 

“Oh  Frederick,  pardon  me.  A  sovereign !  I  have 
myself  secured  some  information  on  the  subject.  There 
is  no  sovereign  in  Sweden,  there  is  only  anarchy.  The 
nobility  does  what  it  likes  and  the  king  is  a  mere 
puppet.” 

“The  king  is  what  his  wife  makes  him.  A  lady  of 
your  intelligence,  of  your  adaptability,  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  charm — ”  Frederick  bowed  gallantly — “will  gain 
more  influence  over  the  chiefs  of  this  proud  aristocracy 
than  a  new  Gustavus  Adolphus  could  ever  hope  to  do.” 

“You  are  amiability  itself,  Frederick,  but  are  you 
quite  sure  you  are  honest?  You  have  yet  another  un¬ 
married  sister.  Ulrica  is  endowed  with  greater  energy 
than  I;  she  possesses  a  masculine  understanding;  she 
is  ten  times  more  ambitious.  .  . 

“Precisely!  Such  a  character  would  not  suit  at  all 
in  those  thorny  surroundings.  This  mission  needs  to  be 
delicately  handled.  Besides  .  .  .” 

He  broke  off.  It  seemed  to  him  amazing,  nay 
laughable,  that  he  should  have  to  lay  bare  his  political 
plans  in  order  to  persuade  so  young  a  girl  to  fall  in  with 
his  schemes.  This  did  not  speak  very  well  for  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  schemer.  Dubiously  he  contemplated  the 
collection  in  the  glass  cupboard.  His  eyes  danced  from 
one  bright  object  to  the  other. 

No  sooner  had  her  thrifty  spouse  passed  away, 
than  the  queen  dowager  had  satisfied  her  craving  for 
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pretty  knicknacks.  Little  gold  cases;  miniature  frames; 
tiny  flasks;  snuffboxes;  writing  tablets  of  the  most 
diminutive  kind;  calendars  in  silk  and  in  brocade;  pow¬ 
dering  knives;  snuffers  so  minute  as  to  be  only  practi- 
able  for  use  in  a  dolls’  house;  statuettes  no  bigger  than 
a  thumb;  busts  carved  out  of  ivory,  coral,  and  mother 
of  pearl;  miscroscopical  watches  in  cases  of  lapis  lazuli, 
crystal,  or  onyx;  and  a  quantity  of  other  trifles  made  of 
amber,  agate,  tortoiseshell,  and  gold,  articles  whose 
utility  was  at  least  questionable  if  not  positively  nil. 

The  king  glanced  at  his  sister  and  continued  after 
a  long  pause: 

“.  .  .  I  have  already  proposed  Ulrica’s  hand  in 
marriage  to  the  Russian  heir  apparent.” 

“And  therefore  must  I  .  . 

“And  therefore  1  cannot  offer  her  to  the  Swedish 
prince.” 

“Why,  then,  have  you  not  sent  Ulrica  to  Russia?” 

“Because  I  do  not  wish  my  sister  to  lose  her  life 
during  the  next  palace  revolt!” 

“But  have  you  not  by  your  refusal  already  mor¬ 
tally  offended  the  Russian  empress?” 

“You  know  that  I  have  found  a  proxy.” 

“Whom?  Not  the  poor  little  girl  from  Anhalt- 
Zerbst?” 

“She  was  made  welcome.  Her  father  is  a  general 
in  my  army.  She  will  be  my  tool.” 

“Frederick,”  she  whispered  insinuatingly,  and 
seized  his  hand— as  he  allowed  her  to  do,  in  spite  of 
his  surprise  at  her  action— “Frederick,  you  have  so 
many  generals,  could  you  not  find  among  their  daugh¬ 
ters  another  girl  who  could  fill  the  Swedish  throne?” 

“Such  playful  badinage  is  unseemly,  Amelia,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  king  withdrawing  his  hand  from  her  grasp. 
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Amelia  drew  herself  up,  and  assumed  the  customary 
attitude  of  a  court  lady  towards  the  monarch.  “Ruden- 
skjdld  is  expecting  my  return  from  moment  to  moment. 
He  is  sitting  in  my  wife’s  room.  I  cannot  keep  him 
waiting  for  ever.  The  queen’s  tea-parties  are  none  too 
lively!  He  wishes  to  send  my  answer  to  Stockholm  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“I  do  not  want  to  leave,”  she  murmured  softly,  "I 
am  afraid.  .  .  .” 

“How  then?  You  do  not  propose  to  sit  here  all 
your  life,  husbandless,  without  any  station,  any  oc¬ 
cupation?” 

“I  am  frightened,”  she  repeated;  “it  seems  as 
though  you  were  sending  me  to  live  among  barbarians.” 

"As  far  as  barbarians  are  concerned,”  replied  the 
king  airily,  “we  Prussians  need  not  be  afraid.  We  have 
not  many  rivals  in  this  field!  You  may  remember  that 
our  papa  of  blessed  memory  whipped  those  who  had  in¬ 
curred  his  displeasure  through  the  streets  with  his  own 
hand.  I  have  no  information  as  to  whether  this  is  also 
the  custom  in  Stockholm.  When  1  was  a  child,  the 
streets  here  were  so  filthy  that  people  had  to  come  to 
court  on  stilts.  The  streets  of  Stockholm  are  assuredly 
not  half  so  foul.  So  you  see  that  as  far  as  barbarism  is 
concerned  .  .  .” 

“Frederick,”  said  she  very  softly,  “I  pray  you  jest 
with  me  no  more.  You  know  well  what  1  mean.  1  do  not 
like  this  Adolphus.” 

“You  do  not  know  him!” 

“I  have  had  his  picture  sent  to  me.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes.  It  is  not  a  flattering  portrait;  it  is  not  a 
miniature  but  a  copy  from  a  full-length  painting.  I 
assure  you,  Frederick,  you  never  saw  such  a  figure!  Ilis 
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legs  are  so  short — he  could  use  my  fan  as  a  walking- 
stick!  He  has  a  little,  shapeless  mouth,  and  large 
sheep’s-eyes.  Indeed,  dear  brother,  I  feel  that  you  have 
not  taken  much  trouble  to  secure  my  happiness  ” 

She  said  this  in  so  sprightly  a  tone  that  Frederick 
must  surely  relent!  Amelia  knew  how  to  work  upon 
her  brother's  feelings.  But  this  time  she  failed. 

“Your  happiness,”  he  said  gloomily,  with  averted 
head.  His  eyes  travelled  to  a  Gobelin  screen  whereon 
some  feat  of  Alexander’s  was  depicted.  What  was  it? 
He  scrutinized  it  nearer.  Alexander  was  granting  a  boon 
to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Darius.  How  amazingly 
the  Macedonian’s  head  was  made  to  turn  away  over 
the  left  shoulder,  thought  Frederick.  All  representations 
of  Alexander,  no  matter  the  period  of  their  production, 
depicted  him  in  this  attitude. 

“Your  happiness,”  repeated  Frederick,  and  became 
silent  once  more. 

“Yes,  dear  brother,”  answered  Amelia,  and  then 
added  almost  in  a  whisper:  “You  of  all  people  should 
bear  in  mind  the  need  for  happiness  in  marriage!” 

He  feigned  not  to  notice  the  hint. 

“Let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,”  said  he,  as 
though  he  wished  to  imply  that  the  cosy  little  room  in 
which  they  were  talking  was  an  unsuitable  place  to 
discuss  the  weighty  matters  he  now  had  in  mind. 
“Throw  a  wrap  over  your  shoulders,  for  we  are  still 
in  March.” 

Amelia  obediently  ordered  her  tiring-woman  to 
bring  a  wrap  which  she  folded  over  her  breast.  They 
went  out  by  the  back  way  to  where  the  garden,  sweep¬ 
ing  up  from  the  stream,  was  more  extensive  than  in 
front. 

It  was  not  yet  late  in  the  day,  perhaps  no  more 
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than  four  o’clock.  Birdsong  filled  the  air.  Brother  and 
sister  walked  down  the  garden  path  which  had  been 
freshly  strewn  with  sea  sand.  Amelia  tripped  along,  a 
gait  which  was  not  natural  to  her  but  was  occasioned 
by  the  high  heels  then  in  fashion  for  ladies’  footwear. 
Also  the  length  of  her  skirt  hindered  her  from  taking 
a  natural  stride.  The  king’s  walk  was  resolute  rather 
than  elegant;  it  was  the  gait  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
the  saddle.  He  was  in  the  uniform  of  the  first  regiment 
of  footguards,  and  was  wearing  a  blue  coat,  stiff  with 
magnificent  embroidery. 

“My  reasons  for  wishing  to  bring  about  this  mar¬ 
riage  are,  therefore  .  .  .  the  king  resumed.  But 
Amelia  interrupted  him; 

“A  moment,  Frederick.  Do  you  really  demand  this 
of  me?” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  lowered  his  eyes,  frowned, 
and  said  in  a  harsh  voice,  accompanying  his  words 
with  a  violent  motion  of  the  hand: 

“I  pray  your  attention.  I  am  terribly  alone  in 
Europe.  Can  you  not  imagine  what  it  means  to  be 
king  of  Prussia?  What  is  he  in  truth?  Some  three-and- 
forty  years  ago  our  grandfather,  a  simple-minded  and 
vain  man,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  a  king.  Why?  Because  his  neighbour,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  had  been  made  king  of  Poland.  Very  well, 
then,  he  too  must  be  a  king,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  he  becomes  king  over  a  country  suffering  from 
the  direst  poverty  and  from  a  scarcity  of  population. 
We  of  a  later  generation  have  to  place  this  title  in  a 
position  of  power,  have  to  fill  the  empty  form  with  a 
significant  content.  And  therefore  .  . 

“And  therefore,  1  must  go  to  Stockholm!”  mur¬ 
mured  Amelia. 
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“And  therefore,  immediately  after  my  accession, 
I  added  a  new  province  to  my  realm.  That  was  an  easy 
matter,  child’s  play.  Not  for  a  moment,  however,  did 
I  believe  that  my  seizure  of  it  would  be  left  unchal¬ 
lenged.  Theresa  wishes  to  have  Silesia  back  again.  A 
great  alliance  has  been  made  against  me,  so  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  my  spies.  I  am  alone.  Where  am  I  to  turn 
for  aid?” 

He  paused  a  moment  as  if  he  expected  an  answer. 
Since  the  princess  said  nothing,  he  pursued: 

“To  Germany?  What  is  ‘Germany’?  Three  hun¬ 
dred  petty  States,  governed  by  fools,  always  in  want  of 
money.  One  might  even  say,  four  hundred,  if  all  the 
Speckfelds,  Holzapfels,  and  Ratzeburgs  are  to  be 
counted  as  well!  Germany,  forsooth!  The  king  of  Po¬ 
land  is  likewise  master  in  Saxony;  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  likewise  master  in  Oldenburg;  the  king  of 
England  is  likewise  master  in  Hanover.  The  Bavarian 
Charles  is  German  emperor — and  he  has  myself  and 
France  to  thank  for  his  title.  He  is  so  mighty  that  he 
does  not  know  where  he  can  hope  to  pass  a  night  in 
undisturbed  sleep,  and  Habsburg  is  devastating  the 
land  of  his  fathers.  Trenck’s  pandours,”  the  king 
paused  as  though  other  thoughts  were  crossing  his 
mind,  “Trenck,  the  leader  of  these  free-lances,  has 
laid  waste  the  Bavarian’s  towns  and  is  now  marching 
towards  the  Rhine.  Once  they  have  cleared  up  matters 
over  there,  they  will  turn  back  and  rob  me  of  Silesia. 
With  Silesia  lost,  Habsburg  can  wreak  vengeance  on 
me  to  his  heart’s  content.” 

He  glanced  up,  and  became  aware  that  his  charm¬ 
ing  sister  was  contemplating  the  crocuses  which  were 
pushing  their  heads  through  the  grass  on  the  wide 
lawn.  He  said,  in  a  tone  of  pique: 
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"All  this  seems  of  little  interest  to  you!  To  you  it 
is  a  trifle  what  becomes  of  my  kingdom!  Amelia,  I 
am  not  saying  that  you  are  wrong.  From  one  point  of 
view  it  is  a  trifle.  That  beetle  over  there  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  a  beautiful 
melody  is  more  important  still.  But  he  who  would  play 
the  prince  should  consciously  and  voluntarily  push 
such  thoughts  aside.  He  who  would  be  a  prince  must 
behave  as  though  such  thoughts  did  not  exist.  They  do 
not  exist,  do  you  hear?  You  at  any  rate  must  harbour 
no  such  thoughts.  I  forbid  you  to  harbour  them.  And 
now,”  he  went  on,  striving  to  curb  his  exasperation, 
"I  trust  I  have  your  attention  once  more.  .  .  .  My 
only  ally  is  the  king  of  France.  Were  I  to  approach  even 
him  without  good  support  in  my  rear,  I  should  cease 
to  be  his  ally  and  become  his  vassal.  The  king  of 
France  has  twenty  million  subjects,  while  I  have  but 
two  million.  My  chief  need  is  to  form  a  triple  alliance 
with  Russia  and  Sweden.” 

“And  therefore  .  .  she  murmured  once  more. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled.  Believing 
that  the  difficulty  was  surmounted,  he  walked  on 
again,  involuntarily.  Turning  towards  his  sister,  he 
said,  more  gently,  and  in  a  friendly  voice: 

"Really,  Amelia,  you  behave  as  though  I  were 
condemning  you  to  some  awful  fate.  And  yet  what 
do  1  ask  of  you?  Would  you  prefer  to  go  to  some  miser¬ 
able  South  German  court,  like  poor  Wilhelmina?  You, 
as  the  first  princess  in  this  land  of  Prussia,  have  been 
offered  a  worthy  destiny,  one  in  which  you  will  be  able 
to  make  history.  Permit  me  to  tell  you  something.  A 
few  days  ago  the  Roman  almanach  fell  into  my  hands. 
1  fluttered  its  pages,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  turned 
up  my  own  name.  I  was  mentioned  as  a  marquis,  no 
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more.  You  see  the  pope  does  not  recognize  us.  Laugh  if 
it  amuses  you.  The  pope  is  used  to  reckoning  in  mil¬ 
lenniums,  and  we  are  mere  babes  to  him  with  our 
paltry  three-and-torty  years!  Between  you  and  me,  it 
is  not  the  Mouse  of  Brandenburg  which  is  about  to 
marry  one  of  its  daughters  into  a  family  beneath  it 
in  rank.  I  fancy  your  sister  Ulrica  will  not  dance  for 
joy  at  the  news  either.  .  .  .  But  she  is  not  here  in  ques¬ 
tion.  She  is  arrogant  and  opinionated.  She  never  does 
anything  right;  she  can  never  bring  things  to  bear 
fruit;  any  emotional  disturbance  robs  her  of  her  sleep. 
Whereas  you,  my  beauty  .  .  .” 

Me  smiled  on  her  once  more,  master  of  his  im¬ 
patience,  choosing  his  words  carefully,  amiable,  mod¬ 
erate,  adroit.  They  had  paced  the  great  alley-way  up 
and  down  its  full  length  three  or  four  times,  and  now 
turned  a  corner  by  the  little  house  to  enter  the  river¬ 
side  stretch  of  the  garden.  In  the  distance,  at  the  water’s 
edge,  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the  adjutant  made  a  bright 
spot  of  colour. 

Me  sat  reading,  absorbed  in  a  little  leather-bound 
book  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  his  pocket.  It 
was  a  French  version  of  Plutarch’s  life  of  Alexander. 
The  last  time  he  had  read  it  was  five  years  ago.  Now 
it  had  lost  its  savour.  Me  was  filled  with  all  a  young 
officer’s  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  own  war-lord, 
the  war-lord  who  had  shown  him  such  special  favour. 
He  ascribed  to  Frederick  all  the  virtues  of  the  classical 
heroes  and  of  those  of  more  recent  date.  This  Alexan¬ 
der,  for  instance,  was  rather  a  dull  fellow.  Courageous? 
Y'es.  But  courage  goes  without  saying,  like  being  able 
to  ride,  or  to  bear  thirst  with  fortitude.  Me  was  boast¬ 
ful,  faithless,  superstitious — vices  which  Trenck,  true 
child  of  his  generation,  and  Frederick’s  familiar,  looked 
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upon  with  more  than  customary  abhorrence.  Besides, 
Alexander  had  his  cruel  side  as  well.  What  about  Phi- 
lotas  and  Parmenion  and  the  pages  of  Bactria?  Were 
they  not  sacrificed?  And  Clitus  who  had  saved  the 
conqueror’s  life,  was  he  not  slain  by  Alexander  in  his 
cups?  Trenck  tried  to  picture  Frederick  performing 
such  misdeeds.  Maybe  Frederick  was  the  first  monarch 
in  history  to  be  truly  just?  The  lad’s  heart  glowed  with 
enthusiasm.  Was  it  the  lack  of  warlike  initiative  that 
had  kept  Frederick  from  storming  across  Asia?  Or, 
was  it  that  the  king  had  never  even  dreamed  of  min¬ 
gling  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  civilizations?  That 
would  have  been  an  inspired  thought,  indeed!  Should 
he  have  conceived  such  a  plan,  Frederick  would  not 
have  failed  on  the  verge  of  accomplishment  by  dying 
suddenly  and  leaving  the  vast  empire  in  the  lurch.  Our 
lieutenant  had  reached  a  point  where  he  would  fain 
ascribe  Alexander’s  death  to  his  own  folly.  One  thing 
alone  clung  to  his  memory  from  among  all  the  details 
given  by  Plutarch.  Alexander  the  Great  held  his  head 
twisted  conspicuously  towards  his  left  shoulder.  His 
own  king,  Frederick,  did  so  likewise. 

Trenck  laughed  at  his  foolish  thoughts,  and  then 
became  serious  again.  1  Ie  laid  a  letter  as  mark  in  the 
place,  closed  the  book,  and  gazed  fixedly  before  him. 
The  minutes  sped  noiselessly  away. 

The  book  was  still  in  his  hand.  He  would  put  it 
back  in  his  pocket.  As  he  did  so,  the  marker  rustled 
against  the  face  of  his  uniform.  Trenck  flushed  scarlet. 
He  had  not  read  the  letter,  and  yet  it  came  from  his 
mother!  He  felt  like  a  stranger  in  his  relations  with 
this  cool  and  collected  lady.  When  on  manoeuvres  near 
Breslau,  he  had  paid  her  a  formal  visit.  What  could  she 
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have  to  write  about?  He  broke  the  seal.  The  letter  was 
short,  though  not  without  interest. 

Frau  von  Lostangc  informed  him  that  his  cousin, 
the  commander  of  the  pandours  in  the  Austrian  army, 
Colonel  Franz  von  dcr  Trenck,  had  made  him,  Fried¬ 
rich,  his  sole  legatee.  The  pandour  had  drafted  and 
signed  this  will  while  lying  severely  wounded  in  Ba¬ 
varia.  The  mother  warned  her  son  to  keep  on  the 
alert,  for  the  inheritance  was  a  considerable  one.  There 
was  talk  of  vast  estates  granted  to  Trenck  by  the  Ilabs- 
burgs,  and  of  immense  wealth  in  the  form  of  loot. 

Quite  forgetting  his  mother’s  advice,  Trenck  al¬ 
lowed  the  whole  matter  to  slip  from  his  memory. 
Cousin  Franz,  a  wild  incendiary,  and,  as  a  relative,  a 
most  unpresentable  fellow,  lived  far  away;  the  in¬ 
heritance  lay  on  the  shores  of  the  Drau  and  the  Save — 
one  might  as  well  have  possessions  in  the  moon!  Be¬ 
sides,  the  pandour  was  still  fairly  young,  and  now  on 
his  feet  again.  He,  Friedrich  von  der  Trenck,  was 
younger  still,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  basking  in 
his  monarch’s  favour,  his  future  full  of  promise.  Of 
money  he  had  no  lack.  His  stable  had  become  re¬ 
nowned.  Had  he  not  seven  grooms  to  care  for  his 
horses?  He  had  but  one  wish  in  the  whole  world,  and 
neither  one  pandour  nor  a  squadron  of  them  could 
grant  him  that. 

He  leapt  to  his  feet,  crushing  the  letter  in  his  left 
hand,  while  holding  his  hat  before  him  in  his  right 
at  the  customary  angle— the  king  and  the  princess  had 
rounded  a  corner  and  passed  before  him  at  no  great 
distance. 

They  were  conversing  in  lively  and  affectionate 
tones.  The  king,  now  sure  that  his  cause  was  gained, 
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spoke  of  Amelia’s  future  and  of  the  Swedish  possibili¬ 
ties. 

Amelia’s  resistance  was  no  longer  formidable. 
Her  opposition  had  weakened.  She  was  twenty,  and 
had  early  grown  to  womanhood.  To  hope  for  happiness 
was  absurd,  childish,  unbecoming  her  station.  What 
other  prospects  were  there?  The  French  lilies?  The 
English  crown? 

Trenck  stood  by  the  summer-house,  his  hand  at 
the  salute.  Looking  towards  the  river  from  the  resi¬ 
dence,  this  was  the  left-hand  one  of  the  two  summer¬ 
houses.  The  path  led  straight  in  front  of  it. 

It  was  at  this  spot,  on  March  the  twelfth  in  the 
year  1744  at  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  that 
Princess  Amelia’s  destiny  and  his  own  were  to  be  de¬ 
cided. 

She  saw  him,  she  trembled,  she  inclined  her  head 
ever  so  slightly,  and  passed  on  with  the  king. 

At  a  short  distance  from  where  Trenck  stood,  she 
and  her  brother  seated  themselves  on  a  bench.  Court 
etiquette  demanded  that  Trenck  should  withdraw  out 
of  sight  of  the  couple.  But  he  could  not  drag  himself 
away. 

Amelia,  suddenly  and  decisively,  turned  to  her 
brother.  Her  face  looked  a  shade  paler  as  it  rose  from 
the  folds  of  her  embroidered  shawl. 

"Here  we  are,  Frederick,  talking  and  talking,” 
said  she,  "and  we  have  forgotten  the  most  important 
thing  of  all.” 

“The  most  important?” 

“Yes;  my  conscience.  If  I  am  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  I  shall  have  to  change  my  religion.” 

Frederick  gazed  at  his  sister,  a  flame  of  impatience 
kindling  in  his  eyes. 
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"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  troubled 
with  scruples  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  Calvinist 
Church  to  enter  the  Lutheran?” 

"My  scruples  are  so  great  that  I  cannot  overcome 
them.” 

“I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  transplanted  back  into 
the  lifetime  of  my  father.  In  those  days  the  preacher, 
Franke,  sat  with  us  at  board.  He  was  the  emptiest, 
the  most  miserable  old  grumbler  in  the  world.  Was  he 
a  Lutheran,  or  was  he  a  Calvinist?  Anyway  everything 
was  forbidden  according  to  him,  and  he  could  always 
prove  his  case  with  a  quotation  from  Scripture.  I  seem 
to  remember  certain  ribald  grimaces  which  my  sister 
Amelia  contrived  behind  his  back!” 

"I  was  no  more  than  a  child.” 

"And  now  that  you  are  grown  into  a  fine  lady  you 
are  troubling  your  mind  as  to  whether  the  words: 
'Bread  and  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,’ 
are  correct,  or  whether  they  should  run:  ‘Bread  and 
wine  symbolize  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ’!” 

Amelia  shot  an  arrowy  glance  in  the  direction 
where  Trenck’s  scarlet  coat  glowed  among  the  bushes. 

"The  main  point,”  said  she  with  the  utmost  com¬ 
posure,  “is  the  question  of  predestination.” 

"Ah?” 

"Our  Calvinists  teach  that  there  is  no  human 
freedom,  that  nothing  but  the  decisions  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  count.  Everything,  they  say,  is  foreordained.” 

“Precisely!  You  are  foreordained  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden!  Why  discuss  the  matter  further?” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  paced  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  bench  were  she  was  sitting,  and,  without  looking 
at  her,  began: 

“To  my  sorrow  1  perceive  that  this  childish  non- 
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sense  really  has  a  hold  on  you.  Amelia,  my  dear,  I  am 
filled  with  astonishment.  I  could,  honestly,  never  have 
believed  such  a  thing  possible.  The  learned  have  squab¬ 
bled  over  these  mysteries  for  two  hundred  years  and 
more.  Unfortunately  the  discussions  were  not  confined 
to  the  learned.  An  ocean  of  blood  has  been  shed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  all  this  hair-splitting.  At  one  time,  the  towns 
of  Lindau  and  Memmingen  had  their  own  special  be¬ 
lief  concerning  transubstantiation.  Yes,  in  those  days, 
Memmingen  had  quite  other  notions  as  to  holy  things 
than  had  Ulm.  And  yet,”  his  lips  broke  into  a  smile, 
chasing  away  his  vexation,  warming  his  blood  as  he 
spoke,  “and  yet,  maybe  the  Memmingen  point  of  view 
is  a  trifle  narrow.  .  .  .  What  think  you?  You  pious  folk 
always  imagine  yourselves  to  be  on  such  familiar  terms 
with  your  God!  Let  us  assume  that  he  really  exists, 
do  you  fancy  that  your  eye  can  penetrate  to  his  alti¬ 
tude?  What  do  we  all  amount  to,  with  our  crowns  and 
our  thrones  and  our  armies  and  our  plans?  For  ten 
thousand  years  kings  ruled  in  Egypt.  Well,  if  your 
God  exists,  1  tell  you,  he  was  hardly  aware  of  the  fact. 
What  would  you  good  people  have  to  say  if  this  uni¬ 
verse,  with  all  its  planets  and  all  its  stars,  proved  to 
be  nothing  other  than  a  stupendous  animal :  its  eye, 
the  sun;  Mars  one  of  its  claws;  Saturn  its  navel;  and 
our  glorious  Earth  with  its  Lindau,  Egypt,  Calvin,  and 
Zoroaster,  no  more  than  a  wart  or  a  birthmark!  And 
this  creature  would  be  merely  one  among  many,  a 
star-animal  among  star-animals,  in  one  huge  gyrating 
universe.  .  . 

His  voice  had  risen,  and  now  rang  forth;  strangely 
inspired  was  he.  His  eye  had  roamed  far  and  wide, 
over  garden  and  river  and  mead.  Suddenly,  he  glanced 
down  at  his  sister. 
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There  she  sat,  staring  at  Trenck,  sunk  in  dreams, 
enchanted,  her  whole  being  in  flight  towards  him.  She 
had  not  heard  a  word  of  her  brother’s  tirade. 

Suddenly  he  grasped  the  truth,  in  all  its  dire  com¬ 
pleteness.  Without  finishing  his  sentence,  without 
another  word,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  away. 
Trenck  followed. 

Princess  Amelia  rose  to  her  feet.  She  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden  path,  a  slender  little  figure  rising 
stem-like  out  of  the  massive  robe  of  the  period.  She 
gazed  after  Trenck  as  he  went. 
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groom  held  the  horses  while  they  mounted.  It  was 


not  far  from  Monbijou  to  the  palace.  The  day¬ 


light  was  waning.  The  few  pedestrians  still  abroad 
pulled  their  hats  off  abruptly  as  the  king  rode  by;  two 
old  people  sank  to  their  knees. 

They  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  Spree,  then 
crossed  the  river  by  a  w'ooden  footbridge.  From  the 
pleasure  garden  they  trotted  into  the  courtyard,  dis¬ 
mounted,  went  up  the  stairs  to  the  second  story,  and 
entered  the  queen’s  apartments  through  a  wide  vesti¬ 
bule. 

This  suite  consisted  of  five  modest  rooms.  A  gal¬ 
lery  led  from  the  hall  to  a  couple  of  square-shaped 
reception  rooms,  and  these  in  their  turn  led  to  the 
queen’s  bedchamber.  Everything  had  been  installed 
hastily,  the  furniture  was  cheap,  the  chimneys  smoked. 

Yet  here,  the  court  was  held.  Here  on  the  days  of 
reception  the  king’s  ministers  were  wont  to  gather,  here 
ambassadors,  envoys,  courtiers  paid  their  respects, 
here  strangers  of  distinction  were  presented.  Frederick, 
to  whom  court  ceremonial  was  insufferably  tedious, 
found  these  apartments  convenient.  This  palace  at 
Berlin  served  him  as  a  rallying  centre  whence  he  him¬ 
self  could  take  a  hand  in  important  affairs  of  State. 
He  always  avoided  having  to  pass  the  night  under  the 
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same  roof  as  his  wife;  it  was  almost  as  if  he  had  di¬ 
vorced  her.  When  she  spent  the  summer  in  Schonhau- 
sen,  the  country  mansion  Frederick  had  given  her  near 
the  village  of  Pankow,  he  did  not  see  her  for  months 
at  a  stretch.  Never  had  he  been  there  to  pay  her  a 
visit. 

The  lackey  in  the  gallery  sprang  to  his  feet,  pre¬ 
pared  to  herald  the  king’s  advent,  to  announce  him. 
But  Frederick  made  an  impatient  sign  and,  himself 
turning  the  handle  of  the  door,  entered  the  salon,  leav¬ 
ing  Trenck  unceremoniously  without. 

The  young  man  paced  up  and  down  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  spurred  forward  by  the  pulsing  of  his 
blood  and  the  rush  of  his  thoughts.  Since  his  hasty  de¬ 
parture  from  Monbijou,  his  head  had  been  in  a  whirl. 
Trenck  had  hardly  been  aware  of  the  king’s  frigid  si¬ 
lence  on  the  ride  back,  nor  of  Frederick’s  discourteous 
behaviour  just  now.  He  was  aware  of  only  one  thing: 
the  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  princess;  so  beautiful,  so 
unattainable.  As  at  his  first  encounter,  he  had  been 
overcome,  had  lapsed  into  a  voluptuous  trance,  so  that 
he  had  found  it  difficult  to  withdraw  from  her  presence 
with  due  decorum.  Now,  he  stamped  up  and  down  the 
gallery,  while  the  lackey  stared  at  him,  wondering 
what  could  be  amiss. 

The  queen  was,  indeed,  receiving.  Some  eighteen 
to  twenty  persons  were  assembled  in  the  two  reception 
rooms.  The  guests  sat  in  the  light  of  wax  candles,  green 
in  hue,  playing  cards.  These  ombre  parties  were  re¬ 
garded  with  contempt  because  of  their  humdrum  re¬ 
spectability.  There  was  no  high  play,  the  stakes  were 
groschen ! 

The  gathering  rose  as  the  king  entered,  while  the 
queen  went  forward  to  meet  him,  and  sank  low  towards 
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the  ground  in  the  prescribed  curtsy.  Frederick  bowed. 

Elizabeth  Christina  was  a  lady  of  thirty  summers, 
tall,  full-figured,  by  no  means  ugly.  Her  clear  com¬ 
plexion  told  of  good  health,  and  was  delicate  of  tint; 
her  pale-blond  hair  had  a  pearly  sheen  under  the  light 
sprinkling  of  powder.  But  her  eyebrows  lay  flat  and 
lifeless  over  her  dull,  blue  eyes,  and  her  weak  mouth 
disclosed  irregular  and  yellow  teeth  when  she  smiled. 
Her  dress  was  unbecoming  and  in  bad  taste.  The  colour 
of  the  underskirt  swore  with  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  costume;  in  general  the  colours  were  crude. 
Today,  there  was  an  added  detail  which  enhanced  the 
discordant  effect  of  her  attire.  The  busk  which  was 
worn  to  keep  the  corsage  shapely  in  front  and  which 
should  have  lain  flat  against  the  body,  projected  in  the 
most  grotesque  manner,  making  the  crude  blue  damask 
bulge  in  unsightly  curves. 

The  king  took  no  notice  of  all  this.  He  had  long 
since  ceased  to  look  at  his  queen  with  a  critical  eye. 
He  had  been  forced  to  marry  her  when  but  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  she  had  ever  looked  like  a  country  parson’s 
wife.  She  had  a  kindly  heart,  and  was  by  no  means 
foolish.  But  the  king  could  not  bring"  himself  to  speak 
with  her.  The  court  always  held  its  breath  when  the 
two  met.  Wagers  were  laid.  It  was  two  years  now  since 
the  king  had  spoken  directly  to  his  spouse.  Would  his 
silence  last  for  ever?  Had  he  taken  a  vow?  The  wags 
had  agreed  that  the  most  trivial  greeting,  the  simplest 
salutation,  should  count  as  “speech.”  Today  the  king 
was  as  dumb  as  ever.  He  had  acknowledged  her  curtsy 
with  a  bow:  that  was  all. 

Elizabeth  Christina  had  grown  pale.  She  withdrew 
between  her  two  ladies-in-waiting.  The  choice  of  these 
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maids-of-honour  bore  witness  to  the  simple  purity  of 
the  queen  s  heart,  for  both  of  them  were  exceptionally 
beautitul  young  women.  Friiulein  von  Tettau,  of  the 
domineering  type,  was  dark,  tall,  and  dangerous;  Frau- 
lein  von  Hertefeld  was  fair  and  delicate,  her  piquancy 
and  charm  would  have  earned  her  fame  at  any  other 
court.  Frederick  did  not  even  glance  at  them;  in  all 
probability  he  did  not  know  so  much  as  their  names. 
The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  young  king  who  had 
attained  so  great  a  renown  was  cold  in  the  extreme,  al¬ 
most  sinister.  It  was  in  keeping  with  this  atmosphere 
that  for  some  time  past  he  had  ceased  to  wear  court 
dress,  and  usually  appeared  in  the  infantry  uniform 
he  was  wearing  today.  He  certainly  looked  handsome 
in  his  uniform,  and  yet  it  produced  a  bad  effect,  cast  a 
chill  over  the  company. 

"Herr  von  Rudenskjold,  I  pray  you  give  me  a 
moment,”  the  king  said  amid  the  silence. 

The  Swedish  envoy  stepped  forward.  Thereupon 
the  guests  withdrew  to  the  second  room,  and  broke  up 
into  groups.  Noiselessly  the  folding  doors  closed,  as  if 
by  magic.  The  king  and  Rudenskjold  stood  alone 
among  the  abandoned  tables,  which  were  littered  with 
playing  cards. 

"When  did  you  last  communicate  with  your  court 
in  respect  of  the  marriage  proposals?” 

"On  Thursday,  Sire.” 

“Doubtless  you  mentioned  my  younger  sister’s 
name  in  that  connection?  I  remember  having  suggested 
that  so  charming  and  adaptable  a  lady  would  be  an 
ornament  in  a  country  like  Sweden,  where  the  royal 
power  was  not  yet  firmly  established.” 

"Your  Majesty  said  as  much.  But  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  matters  had  reached  no  more  than  the  initial  stage. 
I  was  content  to  be  able  to  communicate  Your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  general  approval  of  the  plan.” 

“You  named  no  names,  then?” 

“The  name  of  a  princess?  No,  Sire.” 

Frederick  looked  relieved.  This  Swedish  baron,  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  very  alert  and  trustworthy  dis¬ 
position,  had  from  the  first  made  a  good  impression 
upon  the  king.  The  monarch  looked  at  him  benignly 
and  said  pointedly,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  knows 
that  he  will  be  understood: 

“You  will,  therefore,  write  in  your  next  dispatch 
that  Sweden,  where  the  royal  power  is  not  yet  fully 
consolidated,  needs  an  energetic  lady,  one  who  knows 
her  own  mind  and  the  goal  it  is  expedient  to  attain; 
that  such  a  lady  will  prove  a  worthy  consort  to  Adol¬ 
phus  Frederick  who  is  such  an  amiable  and  adaptable 
prince.  You  are,  therefore,  my  dear  Rudenskjold,  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  elevation  of  my  sister  Ulrica  to  the 
position  of  crown  princess  of  Sweden  will  be  agreeable 
to  me.” 

Rudenskjold  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  a  smile 
of  comprehension  puckering  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
He  did  no  more  than  was  expected  of  him,  merely 
hinting  that  the  king’s  meaning  had  been  fully  under¬ 
stood.  Then,  with  a  change  of  manner  (as  if  what  had 
been  previously  said  had  been  spoken  officially,  before 
witnesses),  he  ventured  to  inquire  in  low  tones,  his 
words  coming  softly  and  quickly: 

“What  about  Russia?  And  the  empress?” 

“That  will  arrange  itself!  The  empress  is  well 
pleased  with  the  princess  of  Anhalt.  Friend  Bestusheff 
will  be  furious,  but  we’ll  find  means  to  pacify  him!  I 
shall  this  very  night,  as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  Char- 
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lottenburg  send  a  courier  to  Moscow.  Farewell!” 

As  he  reached  the  door,  Frederick  turned,  and 

said: 

“One  thing  more,  Rudenskjold.  The  date.  Not 
later  than  July,  in  any  case!  In  August  I  fear  I  shall 
once  more  be  on  the  march.  You  take  me?  As  my  fu¬ 
ture  ally  you  will  doubtless  understand  my  meaning.” 

He  departed,  without  a  word  of  adieu  to  his  wife. 
Trenck  joined  him  in  the  gallery  and  clattered  down 
the  stairs  in  his  wake.  The  king  himself  made  no 
sound;  he  never  wore  spurs. 

The  groom  was  awaiting  them  in  the  courtyard 
with  the  horses.  A  couple  of  carriages  were  there  like¬ 
wise,  their  oil  lamps  aglow. 

The  world  without  the  palace  gates  was  empty, 
and  silence  reigned  supreme.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen,  excepting  the  two  soldiers  doing  sentry  duty. 
Unfinished  and  dreary,  the  road  stretched  away  into 
the  infinite.  Right  and  left,  reaching  upward  into  the 
sky,  stood  the  ostentatious  structures  erected  by  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty.  There,  could  be  seen  the  huge 
and  threatening  shape  of  the  arsenal;  here,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  opera  house,  completed  no  more  than  a  year  since; 
the  palace  of  the  Margrave  von  Schwedt;  the  royal 
stables,  just  restored  after  being  burned  down  six  ' 
months  ago.  Nothing  else  as  yet.  Only  the  wide,  flat 
landscape  over  which  the  chill  wind  of  March  was 
racing. 

A  mighty  sketch  of  what  was  to  be!  Both  riders 
felt  this  as  they  rode  through  the  avenue  of  shrivelled 
lime  trees.  How  well  Trenck  recalled  the  day  when, 
without  leave,  he  had  journeyed  to  Berlin  to  order  his 
fine  new  uniform.  The  town  had  then  appeared  like  a 
man  whose  clothes  were  too  big  for  him.  Frederick 
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meanwhile  uneasily  cogitated  his  own  utterances  of 
that  very  afternoon:  he  was  condemned  to  put  a  mean¬ 
ing  into  the  kingly  title  which  a  boaster  in  his  vanity 
had  assumed.  Ay,  that  was  his  task  in  life.  The  royal 
mantle  flapped  as  it  were  upon  his  shoulders,  a  mis¬ 
fit,  like  this  too  widely  conceived  city  of  his! 

They  rode  up  to  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  simple,  low,  and  clumsy  structure.  The  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  raised  a  light  to  their  faces,  and, 
alarmed  to  find  that  one  of  them  was  the  king,  called 
shrilly  to  his  men.  Five  or  six  soldiers  appeared,  men 
of  the  Kalckstein  regiment.  They  presented  arms,  their 
movements  making  an  untidy  smudge  of  sound  on  the 
ear.  The  two  horsemen  went  through,  and  rode  on¬ 
ward  through  the  forest. 

This  Tiergarten,  as  it  was  called,  was  in  reality 
nothing  other  than  a  forest,  stretching  for  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  walls  of  the  town,  a  wild  and  overgrown 
moorland  where  stag  and  fox  could  live  at  will.  You 
took  your  life  in  your  hand  when  you  traversed  this 
wilderness,  and  it  was  well  to  go  armed  after  dark. 
But  none  of  the  worthy  burghers  ever  had  to  turn  out 
at  night.  Charlottenburg,  the  poor  little  starveling 
town  founded  by  the  first  Hohenzollern  king,  had 
quickly  run  to  seed,  and  was  not  worth  molestation. 

The  two  riders  were  making  for  this  town.  Straight 
as  an  arrow  ran  the  road  thither  through  the  forest, 
three  miles  and  more.  It  was  in  a  parlous  condition, 
and  the  horses  sank  up  to  the  fetlock  in  the  loose  sand. 
Right  and  left,  there  stood  at  regular  intervals  the 
standards  for  lamps;  but  only  once  had  the  lamps  been 
lighted.  This  was  in  the  earlier  Frederick’s  day,  when 
he  and  his  court  had  driven  along  the  road  in  state. 
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Now  the  lamps  were  rusted  and  broken;  for  thirty 
years  no  lights  had  illumined  the  way.  Great  proces¬ 
sional  drives  were  things  of  the  past.  Tonight  the 
groom  rode  in  advance,  a  flaring  torch  in  his  hand, 
lighting  the  king  and  Trenck  on  their  way. 

Half  the  distance  had  been  covered.  The  night 
wind  had  grown  in  strength,  and  bent  the  trees  as  it 
passed.  1  he  air  was  full  of  the  sough  in  the  branches. 
Now  the  "Star"  lay  behind,  the  place  where  many 
roads  met.  At  last  Frederick  turned  to  his  adjutant,  and 
said: 

% 

"Tomorrow’s  orders!  Let  me  hear  them  again!” 

Trenck  responded  unhesitatingly: 

"One  regiment  of  cuirassiers  and  twelve  companies 
of  infantry  to  march  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam,  the  in¬ 
fantry  to  halt  in  Schoneberg,  trenches  are  to  be  dug  at 
the  exits  to  the  village,  sentries  posted,  five  squadrons 
of  enemy  hussars  make  an  attack,  they  enter  the  vil¬ 
lage,  infantry  fire  presses  them  back,  meanwhile  the 
regiment  of  cuirassiers  arrives  on  the  spot,  the  hussars 
hasten  forward  to  meet  it,  molest  it,  destroy  the  bridge 
over  which  it  should  advance,  fall  upon  the  rear,  sword 
in  hand,  the  cuirassiers  fire  into  their  ranks  doing  much 
havoc,  cavalry  action  up  to  the  gates  of  Berlin.” 

"You  will  ride  with  these  orders  to  Berlin  at  three 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning.” 

Again  the  two  men  are  silent.  The  wind  moans  in 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  horses  snort,  their  hoofs 
thud  dully  in  the  sand.  The  king  urges  his  steed  to  the 
gallop.  The  minutes  fly  past. 

"What  is  your  relationship  to  him?” 

Trenck  looked  Frederick  in  the  face  without 
slackening  rein.  The  king  stared  ahead,  the  torchlight 
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reddening  his  features.  Trenck  had  not  understood  the 
question  and  sought  in  his  mind  for  a  seemly  way  of 
asking  for  enlightenment. 

“To  the  pandour,”  exclaimed  the  king,  impa¬ 
tiently. 

"He  is  my  cousin,  Sire.” 

“Your  cousin-german?” 

“Yes,  Sire.” 

“A  pretty  kind  of  a  relative!  An  incendiary  and  a 
murderer!” 

Trenck  held  his  peace. 

“When  did  you  last  see  him?” 

“I  have  never  seen  him,  Sire.” 

"Hm.  And  you  have  no  communication  with  him 
at  all?” 

“He  has  made  me  his  heir.” 

Frederick  reined  in  his  horse  and  came  to  a  halt. 
The  groom,  having  received  no  fresh  orders,  galloped 
on  ahead.  The  king  and  his  adjutant  were  alone  in 
the  dark. 

“His  heir!  A  highwayman!  My  foe!  When  did  you 
receive  this  news?” 

“Today.” 

“Today?  Where?” 

“At  Monbijou.” 

“Ilm.  At  Monbijou.  And  what  are  you  proposing 
to  do  about  it?” 

“I  shall  not  answer  at  all,  Sire.” 

They  rode  on  and  soon  caught  up  with  the  groom. 
The  horses  trotted.  The  wind  had  veered,  for  now  the 
black  smoke  from  the  torch  was  wafted  into  their 
faces.  Trenck  could  see  the  smuts  on  Frederick’s  cheek. 
In  the  distance  two  pale  lights  became  visible. 

Of  a  sudden  the  king  took  a  turn  to  the  left,  riding 
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in  upon  Trenck.  Incisively,  in  a  sharp,  cold  whisper, 
he  hissed,  using  the  German  language: 

"Beware!  Thunder  and  storm  shall  rend  your 
heart!” 

The  forest  was  at  an  end.  They  had  reached  their 
destination. 
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Franz  von  der  Trenck,  the  creator  and  leader 
of  those  levies  known  as  the  pandour,  was  born 
somewhere  amid  the  wilds  of  far  Calabria.  He  grew  up 
in  the  lands  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  his 
boyhood  was  a  series  of  adventures  owing  to  the  wars 
which  were  at  that  time  ravaging  the  unhappy  con¬ 
tinent. 

His  upbringing  was  of  the  wildest.  From  his 
father  he  inherited  his  turbulent  nature,  his  hot  blood; 
his  Russian  mother  bequeathed  him  something  of  her 
Slav  melancholy.  Franz  was  a  man  of  tremendous  pos¬ 
sibilities,  a  reckless  soldier,  a  noteworthy  leader,  thirst¬ 
ing  for  fame,  greedy,  a  voluptuary  with  mystical  lean¬ 
ings,  at  once  a  Mars  and  a  horror.  He  it  was  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  couple  of  thousand  barbarians  on 
horseback,  was  able  to  change  the  whole  course  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  But  his  deeds  of  blood, 
occasioned  by  his  lust  for  wealth  and  his  cruelty, 
brought  other  and  more  inhuman  characteristics  to 
the  surface;  he,  a  Prussian  nobleman  who  had  qualified 
for  a  canonship,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of 
Germany  as  no  Attila  or  Melac  had  done  before  him. 
The  curses  of  many  peoples  followed  him  wherever  he 
went. 
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Nature  had  been  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  this  man. 
He  was  a  giant  in  height,  nobly  built — a  trait  common 
to  all  the  Trencks.  His  handsome  face,  and  his  dexterity 
and  grace,  in  no  wise  marred  by  his  unusual  size,  as¬ 
sured  him  a  position  of  prince  among  men.  He  was  a 
true  son  of  the  mighty  heroes  of  old.  Hardy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  he  withstood  the  ravages  of  cholera  as  easily 
as  he  withstood  the  consequences  of  a  night  passed  in 
ice  or  swamp.  On  one  occasion,  when  in  the  service  of 
the  Russian  tsar  during  the  war  with  the  sultan,  a 
Tartar  ran  him  through  with  a  spear.  Grasping  the 
shaft  with  both  hands,  Trenck  snapped  it  in  twain; 
then,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  away,  leav¬ 
ing  the  useless  stave  in  the  Tartar’s  clutch. 

Even  as  a  boy  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  master  in 
the  art  of  war.  His  eye  was  never  at  fault.  One  glance 
sufficed  to  inform  him  as  to  every  detail  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  its  heights,  its  distances.  He  was  a  great  tactician, 
and  might  have  been  a  great  strategist. 

The  free-lance  pandours,  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
the  Austrian  troops,  and  the  most  useful  arm  in  the 
Habsburgs’  wars,  were  entirely  the  work  of  his  crea¬ 
tive  genius.  He  had  composed  his  band  in  a  special 
manner  and  out  of  specially  selected  material. 

In  a  breathing  space  between  wars,  he  had  thought 
to  utilize  his  leisure  by  undertaking  the  task  of  rid¬ 
ding  the  country-side  of  the  robber  bands  which  in¬ 
fested  Slavonia.  Some  of  these  marauders  he  broke 
upon  the  wheel;  others  he  had  soundly  flogged;  he 
dealt  with  all  alike,  whether  leaders  or  led,  making  no 
difference  between  his  victims. 

One  day,  while  out  hunting,  he  heard  festive 
music  issuing  from  a  lonely  house.  Being  thirsty,  he 
went  towards  the  dwelling,  and  found  on  arrival  that 
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a  wedding  feast  was  in  progress.  With  the  air  of  a 
master,  he  took  his  place  at  the  board,  showing  no 
sign  of  his  knowledge  that  this  house  was  a  trysting- 
place  for  the  leaders  of  the  robber  bands.  He  sat  at 
the  long  narrow  table,  his  face  towards  the  door.  Two 
men  entered,  giants  in  stature,  armed  to  the  teeth. 

He  recognized  them  as  chiefs.  He  was  their  deadly 
enemy.  His  fowling-piece  was  out  of  reach,  leaning 
against  the  wall.  One  of  the  robber  chiefs  addressed 
him: 

"Trenck,  we  have  done  you  no  harm,  why  do  you 
molest  us  and  treat  us  so  cruelly?  Eat  your  fill  at  our 
table.  After  meat,  you  and  I  will  go  out  yonder  and, 
swords  in  hand,  we’ll  measure  our  strength.  The  issue 
of  the  combat  will  decide  whose  cause  is  just.” 

The  men  took  their  places  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  long  table,  eating  and  drinking  cheerfully  with 
their  guest.  He,  however,  secretly  drew  out  his  pistols 
and,  beneath  the  table,  aimed  each  at  the  belly  of  the 
two  brigands.  He  pulled  the  triggers  simultaneously, 
seized  hold  of  the  table  which  he  overturned,  leaped 
forward,  and  grasped  his  fowling  piece.  He  gained  the 
open  and  glanced  back.  One  of  the  men  lay  in  a  pool 
of  blood;  the  other,  less  seriously  wounded,  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  extricate  himself  from  the  ruins  of  the  feast. 
At  last  he  stood  free  among  the  litter  of  food  and 
broken  crockery,  and  hastened  after  Trenck,  who  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  approach,  shot  him  dead,  hewed  off  the 
fellow’s  head,  and  galloped  home  with  the  trophy. 

This  successful  onslaught  deprived  the  robber 
bands  of  two  of  their  most  doughty  leaders.  The  brig¬ 
ands  lost  heart.  Not  long  after,  war  broke  out  once 
more  against  the  French  and  the  Bavarians.  A  general 
amnesty  was  granted  and  these  same  robbers  formed 
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the  kernel  of  Trenck’s  troop.  Thus  he  came  to  be  placed 
in  command  of  men  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence, 
for  whom  the  gallows  held  no  fears,  who  hardly  knew 
what  discipline  meant;  men  who  could  be  urged  to 
action  or  could  be  restrained,  only  by  a  bold  and  dar¬ 
ing  demeanour  and  by  the  promise  of  free  rein  for 
every  lust. 

Trenck  was  just  the  man  for  them.  In  the  first 
brush  with  the  enemy,  at  the  battle  of  Linz,  led  by  him 
they  won  their  laurels.  The  mere  sight  of  Trenck  and 
his  pandours  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the 
foe.  Half-naked  under  their  fame-coloured  mantles, 
bearded,  their  hair  in  plaits,  these  modern  Huns  raced 
forward  on  their  rough-coated  nags,  sword  in  hand,  a 
dagger  for  the  death-stroke  clenched  in  their  teeth. 

Crafty,  ever  on  the  alert,  courageous  to  the  verge 
of  absurdity,  or,  again,  malignant  and  revengeful,  the 
colonel  commanding  this  troop  knew  how  to  turn  every 
situation  to  account.  Soon  his  name  was  known 
throughout  the  whole  Austrian  army;  he  won  fame  for 
himself.  Prince  Charles  and  Field  Marshal  Kheven- 
hiiller  placed  the  blindest  confidence  in  him;  Maria 
Theresa  granted  him  vast  domains.  Before  long,  ’he 
possessed  about  two  hundred  square  miles  in  Slavonia, 
a  veritable  principality.  His  curved  sword  fashed  to 
right  and  left  in  advance  of  the  army,  making  the  way 
clear  for  the  troops  to  march  forward.  He  hurled  him¬ 
self  on  Bavaria. 

Panic  set  in,  such  as  modern  times  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed.  Whenever  a  fame-coloured  cloak  appeared  in 
the  distance,  the  Bavarian  and  the  French  soldiers  took 
to  their  heels.  Murder,  destruction,  rapine,  followed  in, 
the  wake  of  the  pandours.  Trenck  grabbed  all  the  finer 
part  of  the  loot  for  himself.  Should  one  of  his  officers 
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have  chanced  on  a  choice  morsel,  he  was  sent  over  and 
over  again  into  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  until  at  last  he 
succumbed  and  his  colonel  became  his  heir. 

The  methods  which  had  become  customary  during 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  were  revived.  Rich  men  had 
filthy  water  pumped  down  their  throats;  or  the  soles 
of  their  feet  were  roasted  at  the  fire,  until  the  victims 
disclosed  the  places  where  their  treasure  was  hid. 
Peasants  had  ears  and  nose  cut  off  and  were  then  sent 
home;  women  were  stretched  upon  the  backs  of  their 
fettered  husbands  and  violated,  then  they  were  hurled 
into  the  fire;  little  children  were  stuck,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  to  the  dogs.  The  town  of  Cham  was  put  to 
the  flames  and  entirely  destroyed;  Deggendorf  and 
Wilshofen  suffered  the  wrath  of  this  devil  incarnate. 
Bavaria  had  to  pay  dear  for  the  fact  that  its  elector 
had  accepted  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  as 
Charles  VII,  thus  interfering  with  the  ambitions  of 
Maria  Theresa! 

Trenck  increased  the  numbers  of  his  rough  riders. 
They  became  invulnerable.  During  the  campaign  on 
the  Rhine  he  took  the  forts  protecting  Philippsburg, 
swam  the  river  with  a  handful  of  his  pandours,  stormed 
the  citadel,  killed  the  commandant  with  his  own  hand, 
seized  the  first  outposts  in  Alsace,  and  thus,  by  his 
own  bravery,  enabled  the  Habsburg  armies  to  cross 
the  Rhine.  He,  this  powerful  brute  of  a  man,  became  a 
figure  of  note  in  European  history;  among  so  many 
doughty  swordsmen,  he  with  his  curved  blade  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  doughtiest,  Maria  Theresa’s  trump  card 
even  in  her  wars  with  the  great  Frederick. 

lie  was  a  pleasant  enough  companion  in  social  in¬ 
tercourse;  indeed  his  ways  were  peculiarly  charming. 
He  spoke  Italian  and  French  as  excellently  as  he  spoke 
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I  Iungarian  and  English.  He  loved  displays  of  wit  and 
humour;  he  was  decisive  and  yet  full  of  tact;  his  voice 
was  well-trained  and  his  musical  faculties  were  so  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  best  opera  houses  would  have  been 
delighted  to  engage  him;  his  literary  gifts  were  alto¬ 
gether  exceptional.  This  great  fighter  had  been  made 
half  mad  by  rage,  greed,  and  cruelty;  yet  his  manners 
in  society  were  urbane. 

One  day  had  sufficed  to  alter  his  appearance  and 
to  make  his  face  conform  to  his  true  nature.  At  the 
height  of  his  misdeeds  in  Bavaria,  during  a  looting 
expedition,  he  had  gone  too  near  a  powder  magazine, 
lighted  candle  in  hand.  The  explosion  knocked  him 
down,  scorched  and  burning.  Henceforward  the  face 
that  had  been  so  handsome,  the  features  that  had  been 
so  harmonious  and  regular,  were  distorted  and  awry; 
scars  furrowed  the  surface,  and  black  powder  was  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  skin — the  mask  of  the  devil  himself 
above  the  scarlet  mantle. 

This  was  Friedrich  von  der  Trenck’s  renowned  and 
dreaded  cousin,  Trenck  the  pandour. 
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The  White  Hall,  sumptuously  ornamented,  lofty, 
with  the  busts  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  around  the  walls,  was  illuminated  by  a 
thousand  wax  candles.  The  many  lights  made  the  heat 
intense,  for  summer  was  at  its  height.  Princess  Ulrica’s 
nuptials  with  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Sweden  were  being 
celebrated.  The  prince  could  not  be  present  in  person, 
but  had  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Ulrica’s  brother,  Au¬ 
gustus  William,  begging  him  to  act  as  proxy. 

The  guests  were  assembled.  Opposite  the  throne, 
beneath  a  red  canopy,  an  altar  had  been  erected.  The 
court  chamberlain  made  a  sign  with  his  wand,  the  cur¬ 
tains  under  the  gallery  were  drawn  aside,  and  the  wed¬ 
ding  pair  stepped  forward  into  the  hall.  The  silence 
was  intense  as  the  couple,  followed  by  eight  pages 
dressed  in  the  Swedish  colours,  made  the  round  of  the 
spacious  room,  did  reverence  before  the  king,  and  were 
then  joined  in  wedlock  by  a  Lutheran  pastor,  the  queen 
dowager’s  spiritual  adviser.  Brother  and  sister  ex¬ 
changed  rings,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  cannon  roared 
from  the  battlements. 

The  bridal  pair  was  dressed  in  white.  Yet  how  dif¬ 
ferently  the  two  comported  t-hemselves;  how  con¬ 
trasted  was  their  appearance.  The  prince,  uncommonly 
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tall  for  a  man  of  his  race,  brown  of  hair  and  blue  of 
eye,  dreamy  and  inspired  of  countenance,  seemed  to  find 
walking  difficult  and  appeared  shy  and  embarrassed. 
Ulrica  was  short  of  stature,  rather  full-figured  for 
her  size;  she  went  forward  with  a  severe  and  reso¬ 
lute  mien,  her  little  nose  in  the  air.  Yet  this  same  little 
nose  betrayed  the  fact  that  the  princess  found  it  hard  to 
breathe. 

An  orchestra  was  stationed  on  an  elevated  plat¬ 
form  constructed  in  massive  silver.  Suddenly  from  the 
corner  where  the  musicians  were  assembled,  a  flourish 
of  drums  and  trumpets  sounded.  This  savage  music  was 
the  signal  for  starting  the  wedding  festivities  tradi¬ 
tional  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  The  dance  of  the 
torches  began. 

Twelve  dignitaries,  six  ministers  of  State,  and  six 
lieutenant-generals,  lighted  tapers  in  hand,  stood  ready 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  They  made  the  round, 
walking  two  abreast.  A  seventh  couple  followed  in 
their  wake:  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  first  round 
being  ended,  the  bride  approached  the  king  and  bade 
him  accompany  them  on  the  second  round.  After  the 
second  round,  the  bridegroom  invited  the  reigning 
queen  to  step  down  from  the  throne  and  walk  the  third 
round.  After  each  subsequent  round,  other  invitations 
followed;  the  bride  approaching  the  male  Branden- 
burgers  ranged  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  the  bride¬ 
groom  doing  similarly  with  the  dames  of  the  blood 
royal  ranged  to  the  left  of  the  throne.  The  ceremony 
proceeded  in  spite  of  the  crushing  heat;  the  trumpets 
and  kettledrums  made  a  deafening  clamour  in  a  hall 
which,  though  spacious,  was  far  too  small  for  so  fan¬ 
tastic  a  racket.  The  mummery  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  for  there  were  present  more  than  fwq  dozen  mem- 
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bers  of  the  royal  house.  Ministers  of  State  and  generals, 
uneasy  in  the  role  assigned  to  them,  dragged  their  feet 
wearily  along.  No  one  was  in  the  least  interested  in 
this  empty  processional,  every  detail  of  which  had  been 
staled  by  frequent  repetitions.  The  only  difference  was 
the  presence  of  the  extraordinary  ambassadorial  mis¬ 
sion  from  Sweden,  whose  interest  in  the  ceremony  soon 
began  to  wane. 

Not  far  from  the  altar  was  the  ambassador,  Count 
Tessin,  a  superb  figure  of  a  man  in  middle  age.  At  his 
side  stood  his  wife,  an  amazingly  ugly  woman,  but  a 
lady  of  great  distinction.  Next  to  the  countess  was 
Rudenskjold,  of  friendly  though  inscrutable  mien. 
Then  came  the  beauty  of  beauties,  Froken  Sparre,  Tes¬ 
sin’s  niece.  Around  her  were  congregated  six-and- 
thirty  young  barons  and  counts,  the  flower  of  the 
Swedish  nobility,  come  hither  for  the  bridal  celebra¬ 
tions — a  brilliant  cortege  to  conduct  the  young  bride 
to  her  new  home  on  the  farther  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Here  could  be  seen  all  the  young  Horns  and  Taubes 
and  Wrangels  and  Bielkes  and  Posses  and  Fersens  and 
Brakes  and  Lievens,  assembled  in  their  finery. 

Already  while  the  second  round  was  in  progress, 
the  round  when  the  king  first  entered  the  procession. 
Count  Tessin  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  whisper  dis¬ 
creetly  in  the  ear  of  his  pretty  niece  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  this  torch  dance  was  a  mere  procession, 
and  that  during  his  long  life  he  had  often  had  to  wit¬ 
ness  fatuous  ceremonies,  yet  anything  as  tedious  as 
this  particular  ritual  could  not  be  discovered  if  you 
searched  the  whole  earth;  neither  in  China  nor  in 
Spain  had  so  wearisome  a  ritual  been  invented. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  ceremonial  suffered  a  hitch. 
As  was  customary,  the  bride  had,  after  inviting  the 
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king  to  walk,  taken  him  by  the  hand.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  he  broke  away  from  her,  and  then  continued 
to  stride  forward  behind  the  court  grandees.  Me  had 
donned  a  suit  of  blue  velvet,  but  it  was  not  cut  as  a 
court  dress.  With  the  utmost  precision  it  had  been 
modelled  on  an  officer’s  uniform;  in  fact  it  was  nothing 
other  than  a  military  uniform  made  of  velvet  instead 
of  cloth.  Ulrica  glided  onward,  inexpressibly  haughty 
of  countenance,  for  this  moment,  this  very  moment, 
when  the  traditional  round  with  the  royal  brother  was 
in  progress,  should  be  the  greatest,  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  life,  the  summit  of  her  ambitions,  the  glory  of 
her  bridal  day.  She  knew  this,  was  profoundly  con¬ 
scious  of  it;  her  whole  mind  was  filled  with  it,  and 
found  expression  in  her  proud  bearing,  in  the  vivid 
spark  of  triumph  in  her  eyes. 

King  Frederick  did  not  look  exactly  out  of  hu¬ 
mour;  but  he  gave  an  impression  of  aloofness,  of  neu¬ 
trality,  as  if  other  matters  of  more  importance  occupied 
his  thoughts;  he  created  a  feeling  that  he  was  not 
really  present  at  this  festivity.  Suddenly,  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible,  he  halted,  tapped  General  von 
Wreech,  who  was  marching  in  front  of  him,  on  the 
shoulder,  and  both  men  dropped  out  of  line. 

All  was  now  confusion.  The  princess,  tears  of 
mortification  welling  up  into  her  cold  eyes,  came  to  a 
halt  likewise,  whereas  the  four  couples  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  continued  on  their  way.  The  music  clat¬ 
tered  uninterruptedly.  Then  the  court  chamberlain 
came  to  the  rescue.  Me  ordered  the  band  to  cease, 
whereupon  the  music  petered  out,  the  drummer  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear,  as  it  were,  with  a  comical  rat-tat.  Pro¬ 
found  silence  prevailed;  the  whole  assembly  was  on 
thorns.  The  king  conversed  with  the  general;  he  ges- 
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ticulated;  his  voice  was  low  so  that  none  of  his  words 
could  be  overheard.  Minutes  flew  by.  At  length,  quite 
unconcernedly,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  stepped 
back  to  his  sister’s  side.  Thereupon  the  music  blared 
forth  with  renewed  vigour,  the  procession  marched  on 
its  way,  and  the  whole  idiotic  pageant  was  carried 
through  to  its  end  without  further  interruption. 

The  torch  dance  terminated,  the  royal  family 
sat  down  to  a  banquet  in  the  Parade  Room.  They 
feasted  alone,  at  a  round  table  served  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall.  To  right  and  to  left  the  great  doors  had  been 
thrown  wide,  so  that  the  eye  could  travel  down  the 
long  vista  of  rooms  on  either  hand.  Mere  the  wedding 
guests  took  their  places  at  the  board  in  a  shimmer  of 
lights  and  silver,  for  of  thick  and  heavy  silverware 
there  was  a  bountiful  display.  The  clumsy  service  was 
a  legacy  from  the  late  king,  having  been  made  to  his 
taste.  Perhaps  he  had  looked  upon  it  less  as  a  work 
of  art  than  as  a  convenient  way  of  investing  capital! 
Huge  sideboards  stood  against  the  walls,  groaning 
under  their  load  of  dishes.  The  centrepieces  at  the  din¬ 
ing  tables  consisted  of  huge  roasts,  a  wild  boar  roasted 
whole,  a  peacock,  a  stag  with  antlers  complete.  All 
accessories  were  of  silver,  even  to  the  curtain  rods  and 
the  andirons. 

In  the  Parade  Room,  where  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  banqueted,  everything  was  made  of  gold. 
The  plates  were  a  delight,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  costliness  as  because  of  their  exquisite  shape  and 
workmanship.  The  knives,  spoons,  and  forks,  were  of 
gold,  as  were  likewise  the  brackets  holding  the  candles. 
Everything  was,  artistically,  beautiful.  Huge  golden 
platters  and  dishes  held  the  viands.  The  company  was 
served  in  groups.  Differently  prepared  meats  came  in 
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vast  quantities  to  table;  first  various  stews;  then 
baked  victuals;  finally,  the  roasts.  One  could  have 
tancied  that  the  object  was  to  exhibit  every  kind  of 
cookery  process.  The  plates  were  not  changed  between 
courses;  only  when  t he  dessert  was  served  were  the 
dirty  plates  removed  and  fresh  ones  brought.  Neither 
were  there  any  glasses  on  the  table.  Each  guest  called 
for  the  wine  he  desired,  and  took  his  glass  from  the 
lackey  who  presented  it. 

No  jovial  atmosphere  surrounded  the  king.  Con¬ 
straint  prevailed.  Frederick  was  anything  but  a  family 
man;  nor  was  it  a  frequent  sight  to  see  his  relations 
thus  gathered  around  him.  The  guest  who  seemed  to  be 
most  at  her  ease  was  the  queen  dowager.  Strong  and 
imposing,  she  sat  at  board  in  her  black  velvet  robes 
bordered  with  ermine,  her  intelligent  face  perspiring 
profusely;  the  old  lady  was  obviously  enjoying  her 
meal.  She  was  conscious  of  a  secret  delight  at  being 
rid  of  her  blustering  and  bigoted  husband,  at  the  re¬ 
spectful  bearing  of  her  famous  son;  and  she  basked  in 
the  pleasure,  today  renewed,  of  being  mother  to  a 
king  and  prospective  grandmother  of  other  monarchs. 

This  repast,  conceived  on  the  grand  scale  to  satisfy 
gargantuan  appetites,  could  not  boast  of  any  other  con¬ 
tented  diners  apart  from  the  dowager  queen.  The  men 
were  ill  at  ease,  for  as  long  as  Frederick  was  present, 
they  felt  themselves  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  silent  but 
unmistakably  hostile  criticism.  Prince  Augustus  Wil¬ 
liam,  in  especial,  felt  unhappy,  for  the  comedy  of  such 
a  marriage  by  proxy  oppressed  his  senses,  burdened  his 
soul.  Crown  Princess  Ulrica,  likewise,  felt  vexed,  be¬ 
cause  in  her  estimation  too  little  reverence  had  been 
paid  to  her  newly  won  fortune  and  rank;  because  she 
was  not  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  (Frederick  today  as 
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usual  being  the  centre  of  interest).  Above  all,  what 
caused  her  great  annoyance  was  that  her  younger  sister, 
far  from  being,  as  Ulrica  had  hoped,  crushed  and  hu¬ 
miliated,  sat  composedly  at  the  table,  and  looked  so 
lovely  that  it  was  a  veritable  scandal.  Ulrica  said  to 
herself:  “A  princess  has  no  business  to  be  so  beautiful; 
it  is  shameless  and  most  unbecoming.” 

In  truth,  Princess  Amelia  had  become  lovelier 
than  ever.  She  had  reached  the  climax  of  her  life  as  a 
woman,  and  the  onlooker  could  not  behold  her  without 
a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  tragedy  the  future  held, 
the  gradual  decay  of  all  this  beauty,  and  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Her  delicate  face  had  taken  on  a  certain 
fullness;  her  figure,  too,  was  fuller,  almost  impercep¬ 
tibly  rounder.  Even  her  remarkably  aristocratic  hands 
'had  filled  out  and  looked  sensuously  and  tenderly 
smooth  and  blooming.  She  sat  there  in  a  simple  frock, 
sea-green  of  colour,  ornamented  with  silver.  On  either 
side  of  her  were  two  most  inappropriate  cavaliers;  one 
a  collateral  relation,  Von  Schwedt  by  name,  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  an  aquiline  nose,  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
process  of  eating;  the  other,  her  younger  brother 
Prince  Ferdinand,  a  weakly,  nervous  lad.  Yes,  there  she 
sat,  silently  fingering  her  golden  spoon  and  fork. 

Of  all  this  uneasy  company,  the  most  uneasy  was 
Frederick’s  consort.  The  king  addressed  no  word  to 
'her;  this  was  to  be  expected,  and  the  days  of  wagering 
about  it  were  passed.  But  worse  had  now  befallen  this 
kind-hearted  dame.  Recently  it  had  become  customary 
for  the  remainder  of  the  court  to  ignore  her,  to  pass 
her  by  in  silent  neglect.  For  any  sign  of  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  queen  dowager  or  Ulrica,  the  poor  lady 
could  wait  in  vain.  Amelia  was  the  friendliest,  for  her 
own  beauty  and  grace  made  her  compassionate  to  the 
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unhappy  sister-in-law.  Today,  however,  the  princess 
was  sunk  in  her  own  thoughts  and  had  no  word  for 
the  queen. 

Elizabeth  Christina  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
make  the  best  of  herself  for  this  festival.  Indeed,  her 
blue  velvet  gown  was  not  amiss.  But  the  devil  alone 
could  have  explained  what  had  happened  to  her  head¬ 
dress.  She  had  had  her  lovely  hair  rigged  up  to  an 
absurd  height  over  a  wire  framework,  a  fashion  which 
was  not  only  out  of  date  but  in  extremely  bad  taste. 
This  lormidable  erection  was  adorned  with  diamond 
pins.  To  make  the  whole  structure  even  more  ridicu¬ 
lous,  the  wire  cage  peeped  through  the  locks,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  of  gold  did  not  make  the  absurdity  less 
ludicrous.  Even  shy  little  Ferdinand  could  not  help 
laughing  whenever  he  looked  at  his  sister-in-law. 

Dessert  was  being  served.  A  dozen  dishes  and 
bowls  were  placed  simultaneously  on  the  table.  The 
main  dish  was  a  huge  pile  of  ice-cream  constructed  by 
the  court  confectioner  to  represent  the  combined  arms 
of  the  Swedish  and  the  Prussian  heraldic  beasts,  the 
lion  and  the  eagle.  This  creation  was  discreetly  ad¬ 
mired,  and  moved  the  margrave  with  the  aquiline  nose 
to  open  his  mouth  in  speech  for  the  first  time.  He  held 
forth  on  the  art  of  ice-cream  making,  which  was  an 
innovation  and  was  due  to  the  researches  of  the  French 
scientist  Reaumur,  of  thermometer  fame.  But  the  king, 
who  had  hitherto  been  quite  as  silent  as  the  margrave 
though  from  a  totally  different  cause,  bade  his  relative 
have  done.  A  sign  of  the  hand  was  sufficient  to  ensure 
instant  obedience.  Another  motion  of  the  hand  com¬ 
manded  the  lackeys  to  close  the  doors  and  to  disappear. 
The  hum  of  conversation  from  the  neighbouring  rooms 
percolated  softly  through  the  partitions  into  the  hall 
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where  the  royal  family  sat  alone,  expectant,  under  the 
spell  of  a  silence  fraught  with  anxiety. 

Frederick  glanced  round  the  board,  his  face  ex¬ 
pressing  discontent,  and  addressed  the  company: 

“I  shall,  presumably,  not  have  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  whole  family  thus  assembled  before 
I  start  on  my  journey.  1  beg  you,  therefore,  my  dear 
Mother,  to  forgive  me  if  I  entertain  you  for  a  moment 
with  a  few  of  our  family  affairs.  My  first  wish  is  that, 
during  my  absence,  the  court  shall  practise  economy. 
Hard  times  are  before  us,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
we  shall  ever  see  these  pretty  gewgaws  again!”  lie 
struck  the  golden  dinner  service  with  one  of  the  golden 
spoons.  “We  shall  be  obliged  to  live  on  capital.  There¬ 
fore  expenses  will  have  to  be  cut  down,  and  careful  ac¬ 
counts  will  have  to  be  kept.  I  wish  you  happiness, 
Ulrica,”  he  continued,  looking  at  the  bride  with  scant 
friendliness;  “but  above  all  I  desire  that  you  shall  act 
with  moderation.  You  can  be  of  great  value  to  me  in 
your  new  position — not  to  mention  the  use  you  can  be 
to  Sweden  also!”  Frederick  looked  quizzically  at  his 
sister  as  he  uttered  these  last  words.  “You  are  am¬ 
bitious,  and  you  are  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  queen.  But  to  be  a  queen  is  nothing.  Flistory  has 
naught  to  tell  us  of  hundreds  of  queens  who  have  sat 
on  thrones.  You  have  been  endowed  with  a  fine  in¬ 
telligence,  and  if  you  make  a  proper  use  of  your  gifts 
you  will  have  your  name  inscribed  in  the  book  of  his¬ 
tory.  But  you  will  have  to  exercise  self-control;  turn 
matters  over  three  times  in  your  mind  before  you 
speak;  and  when  weighty  words  are  expected  of  you, 
shut  yourself  in  your  chamber  and  give  yourself  up 
to  meditation.  Otherwise  the  children  of  the  future  will 
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not  read  of  you  in  their  school-books,  and  your  name 
will  only  be  remembered  as  that  of  a  sister  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  a  woman  who  made  a  nuisance  of  herself.” 

Ulrica  wished  to  answer.  She  drew  a  breath  with 
difficulty  through  her  finely  cut  nostrils.  Then  she 
thought  better  of  it.  After  all,  this  was  the  last  time 
she  would  have  to  endure  such  a  tirade.  Best  keep  si¬ 
lence.  She  controlled  herself  with  an  effort.  The  king 
began  a  new  apostrophe.  Turning  to  Prince  Augustus 
William,  he  addressed  him  as  follows: 

“You,  Brother,  are  to  accompany  me  on  my  jour¬ 
ney.  Should  I  fall,  you  know  what  will  be  expected  of 
you.  1  have  issued  a  circular  to  my  officials  informing 
them  that  they  are  to  look  upon  you  as  the  heir  to  my 
throne.  In  order  to  give  dignity  to  your  present  posi¬ 
tion  1  have  commanded  that  you  shall  henceforward  be 
known  as  ‘The  Prince  of  Prussia.’  You  see  that  1  have 
bestowed  upon  you  the  definite  article!”  The  king 
laughed  quietly,  and  continued:  “This  kind  of  gift 
is  a  symbol  of  our  financial  position.  At  my  death  you 
will  not  be  faced  with  complications,  for  my  wife  is 
not  expecting  a  child,  indeed,  I  shall  never  have  a  child 
now.” 

This  was  a  terrible,  a  ghastly  moment.  The  un¬ 
happy  queen  burst  into  tears.  They  streamed  from  her 
dull  blue  eyes,  unchecked,  as  if  she  were  herself  a  child; 
she  sobbed  loudly.  Frederick  frowned.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him  in  amazement  and  fear.  Once  again,  as 
always  when  matters  concerning  matrimony,  sex,  and 
love  were  under  discussion,  something  uncanny  in  the 
monarch’s  character  became  revealed,  something  which 
no  one  could  explain  or  understand.  He  displayed  an 
inclination  to  sweep  all  such  topics  aside,  scornfully  to 
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deny  their  existence;  disgust  was  manifest  in  his  every 
word  and  gesture;  a  nameless  chill  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  his  auditors. 

Again  he  spoke: 

“You,  Amelia,  have  declared  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  marry.  I  am  well  pleased,  and  have  no  reason  to 
oppose  your  desires.  But  you  must  be  provided  for, 
and  since  no  earthly  bridegroom  is  to  your  liking,  I 
have  sought  out  for  you  a  heavenly  one.  This,  1  fancy, 
will  be  quite  to  your  taste,  and  will  satisfy  the  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments  wherewith  you  are  so  completely 
filled.” 

All  eyes  now  turned  to  the  beautiful  young  prin¬ 
cess;  this  was  the  first  any  of  them  had  heard  of  the 
matter.  Amelia  opened  wide  her  eyes,  and  murmured: 

“1  do  not  quite  understand.  .  .  .” 

The  king  raised  his  hand. 

“A  moment.  I  shall  finish  what  I  have  to  say; 
then  you  may  speak.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  would 
be  in  your  right  position  as  abbess,  as  head  of  a 
nunnery.  But  since  here  in  Prussia  most  of  us  are 
evangelical  Protestants  or  even  Calvinists,  and  hold 
strongly  to  our  faith,  there  are  no  nunneries.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  a  few  ecclesiastical  endowments  and 
institutions,  notably  the  foundation  at  Quedlinburg, 
and  there,  my  dear  Sister,  you  shall  be  installed  as 
Lady  Abbess.  1  am  informed  that  you  will  have  to 
begin  by  being  a  suffragan-abbess;  but  as  time  passes 
you  will  get  preferment.  You  are  to  be  received  a  few 
months  hence.” 

“Received?” 

“Oh,  as  soon  as  you  have  taken  the  veil  you  can 
lay  it  aside.  You  need  not  dwell  at  Quedlinburg,  but 
may  return  to  Monbijou  as  early  as  you  please.  The 
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income  from  this  post  is  considerable.  In  return  for 
these  advantages  you  have  but  to  take  the  vow  of 
chastity — a  vow  which  a  lady  with  your  opinions  will 
find  it  a  pleasure  to  take.” 

He  rose  and  the  company  hastened  to  follow  suit. 
Then,  turning  to  the  queen  dowager,  he  concluded: 

‘‘My  dear  Mother,  with  your  permission  I  will 
now  retire.  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  and  the  joy 
which  your  presence  has  conferred  upon  this  festival.” 

The  king  thereupon  withdrew  to  his  private 
apartments,  where  his  secretary  was  awaiting  him.  He 
passed  the  night  under  this  roof,  a  thing  he  had  hardly 
ever  been  known  to  do  before.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  was  lodged  in  the  Great  Palace  that 
night. 

For  some  minutes  after  Frederick’s  disappearance, 
the  guests  stood  mutely  at  the  table,  benumbed,  non¬ 
plussed.  Then  the  old  lady  bethought  her  of  the  needs 
of  the  moment.  She  clapped  her  hands,  the  folding 
doors  flew  open,  lackeys  appeared,  and  the  company 
glided  through  the  suite  of  salons  which  separated  the 
Parade  Room  from  the  White  Hall. 

The  domestics  had  not  been  idle,  for,  during  the 
banquet,  the  picture  gallery,  the  small  gallery,  and 
the  White  Hall  had  been  set  in  order.  The  other  guests 
were  ranged  round  the  walls;  the  band  was  waiting  a 
sign  to  strike  up;  then  the  ball  began. 

A  stately  panorama  of  silks,  of  brocades,  of  pow¬ 
dered  head-dresses,  of  diamonds,  flickered  before  the 
eyes.  Not  a  disharmonious  tone  could  be  discerned, 
for  the  men  were  dressed  in  the  same  kinds  of  mate¬ 
rials  as  the  ladies,  sported  identical  colours,  and  wore 
similar  jewels.  Gently  moving  dances  were  performed, 
sedate  measures,  charmingly  demure:  gavotte,  branle, 
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chaconne.  Count  Tessin,  who  had  won  his  laurels  as  a 
dancer  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  trod  a  minuet  with 
the  bride.  The  couple  danced  alone,  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  hall,  beneath  the  huge  candelabrum.  The 
arduous  task  was  performed  with  much  dignity,  de¬ 
corum,  and  grace,  the  Swedish  nobleman  carrying  out 
his  function  with  the  utmost  amiability,  his  face  mean¬ 
while  assuming  an  elusive  expression  of  irony,  whereas 
the  little  princess,  very  conscious  of  her  newly  won 
diadem,  held  her  head  high  with  a  slightly  overdrawn 
air  of  haughty  indifference. 

No  other  members  of  the  court  had  as  yet  taken 
part  in  the  dancing.  The  ladies  sat  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  one  another,  with  footstools  interspersed 
between  the  chairs  to  give  room  for  the  wealth  of 
draperies  which  went  to  the  composition  of  their  skirts. 
Beautiful  beyond  compare  was  Amelia,  the  future 
abbess,  among  the  billows  of  her  sea-green  and  silver 
gown,  a  magnet  for  all  eyes.  Exactly  opposite  to  where 
she  sat,  on  the  threshold  between  gallery  and  hall, 
stood  Trenck,  alone,  tall  and  handsome  in  his  finery. 
It  was  customary  for  an  officer  of  the  king’s  body¬ 
guard  to  be  present  at  court  functions,  and  fate  had 
willed  that  Trenck  should  be  on  guard  that  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  nothing  to  guard;  the  young 
man  was  purely  ornamental.  Amelia  and  he  were  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  vast  area  of  parquet  flooring,  whose  extent 
seemed  magnified  because  there  were  no  more  than 
two  dancers  performing  the  stately  movements  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  slow  and  blaring  strains. 

After  a  while  the  royal  personages  withdrew,  es¬ 
corted  by  masters-of-ceremonies,  court  chamberlains, 
and  pages.  Now  the  ball  became  in  truth  a  ball.  An 
influx  of  new  guests  had  come  from  the  pleasure  gar- 
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den,  for  many  had  been  invited  to  appear  after  the 
banquet.  Of  a  sudden  the  great  hall  was  full  to  op¬ 
pression,  the  murmur  of  many  voices  filled  the  air,  the 
rustle  of  silk  showed  that  the  guests  were  dancing 

gaily- 

Out  there  in  the  town,  the  allemand  had  become 
popular  at  social  gatherings;  here  it  was  danced  for 
the  first  time.  After  the  ceremonious  movements  of 
the  gavotte  and  the  chaconne,  this  new  dance  was 
something  of  a  revolution,  with  its  swaying  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  strains  of  airy  melody.  Froken  Sparre,  in 
her  queenly  and  somewhat  impudent  manner,  sent  her 
Swedish  partner  to  inquire  of  Trenck  what  important 
duty  could  hold  him  that  he  should  keep  aloof  from 
the  company,  and  whether  he  would  not  honour  her 
with  his  escort  for  a  dance.  Trenck  approached  her, 
only  to  decline  her  request  with  a  well-turned  compli¬ 
ment,  and  then  to  return  to  his  post  of  duty. 

The  throng  became  denser;  the  heat  more  oppres¬ 
sive;  no  one  could  tell  whether  all  those  that  were 
present  had  been  invited  or  not,  for  today,  when  a 
great  dynastic  feast  was  in  progress,  the  control  at  the 
gates  had  been  relaxed.  Cheerfulness  and  jollity  pre¬ 
vailed. 

One  hour  after  the  royal  family  had  withdrawn, 
something  happened  to  Trenck.  He  was  holding  his 
left  hand  in  the  small  of  his  back,  when  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  butterfly  rested  for  a  moment  against  the 
glove  which  covered  his  palm,  and  then  flew  away. 
When  he  looked,  he  perceived  that  a  little  piece  of 
paper  had  been  stuck  into  the  aperture.  He  unfolded 
the  tiny  billet  and  saw  a  clearly  drawn  plan  covering 
the  page. 

“Salle  Blanche,’’  was  written  across  one  part;  the 
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exit  door  was  marked;  the  corridor  was  suggested  by 
a  long  line;  “escalier”  was  another  clue;  an  arrow 
pointed  upwards;  then  followed  another  line  indicat¬ 
ing  a  passage;  a  bend,  and  yet  another;  then  the  design 
abruptly  ended  in  a  sharply  declining  stroke.  For  one 
who  was  in  the  secret,  this  stroke  constituted,  with  the 
line  of  the  corridor,  an  easily  recognizable  A. 

Trenck’s  whole  being  thrilled,  his  soul  shone 
through  his  eyes.  Hardly  had  he  glanced  at  the  draw¬ 
ing  than  he  knew  the  directions  by  heart.  The  drums 
and  trumpets  were  just  executing  a  flourish,  but  the 
din  of  music  fell  upon  the  young  man’s  consciousness 
as  a  uniform,  monotonous,  hum. 

No  doubt  troubled  him  for  an  instant.  The  thought 
never  crossed  his  mind  that  a  lady-in-waiting  or  a 
comrade  might  be  playing  him  a  prank.  He  was  on 
duty;  this  was  forgotten.  He  quitted  the  hall  by  the 
appointed  door. 

Trenck  passed  a  few  lackeys  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dancing  hall;  then  the  way  was  clear.  A  long,  cool 
passage  lay  before  him,  the  narrow  stairway  led  up¬ 
wards,  the  stones  lighted  from  above  by  a  small  taper 
in  a  bracket.  The  upper  story  was  wrapped  in  dark¬ 
ness;  as  he  receded  from  the  candle,  the  gloom  in¬ 
creased.  Here  was  the  first  bend.  He  was  as  alone  as  a 
corpse  in  its  coffin.  Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  the 
clatter  he  was  making  with  his  spurs,  and  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  tread  softly.  “One  should  never  wear  spurs,” 
the  idea  flashed  through  his  mind.  “The  king  never 
wears  any,  doubtless  because  he  does  not  wish  to  tor¬ 
ment  his  horse.  Now  he  is  going  to  the  wars,  and  many 
thousands  are  about  to  die.”  These  were  not  thoughts 
worthy  of  an  officer  in  the  king’s  bodyguard;  they 
were  unseemly  musings.  The  second  bend.  A  ray  of 
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light  flooded  the  corridor,  as  the  door  at  the  other  end 
was  noiselessly  opened. 

Amelia  stood  before  him  in  a  white  dress,  full- 
skirted,  and  soft  of  texture.  The  princess  was  very 
pale  and  trembled  perceptibly.  She  looked  him  squarely 
in  the  face  with  an  eager,  rigid  stare.  Her  eyes  were 
wide  open;  then,  suddenly,  they  filled  with  tears.  She 
spread  her  arms  out,  and  rushed  forward  into  his  em¬ 
brace  with  such  force  that  the  silver  breast  plate 
groaned  at  the  impact  of  her  soft  body. 
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The  army  was  in  Bohemia. 

A  constant  succession  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
of  passes  innumerable,  of  endless  forests;  on  the  other 
hand  the  villages  and  hamlets  were  few  and  scattered; 
the  poverty-stricken  Czech  population,  strictly  Cath¬ 
olic,  was  filled  with  hatred  for  the  Prussian  invaders. 
Often  the  villages  were  completely  forsaken  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  army,  the  byres  and  granaries  emp¬ 
tied  of  beasts  and  fodder,  the  springs  of  fresh  water 
blocked  up.  The  march  was  arduous  in  the  extreme, 
over  wretchedly  inadequate  roads,  up  hill,  down  dale, 
the  lumbering  cannon  and  heavy  wagons  sticking  in 
the  ruts  and  the  mud.  Provisions  were  scarce. 

The  soldiers  had  nothing  to  eat;  epidemic  diseases 
were  rife;  typhus  broke  out  among  the  troops;  dysen¬ 
tery  assailed  them.  All  were  filled  with  the  conviction 
that  the  expedition  was  doomed  to  failure;  desertions 
grew  in  frequency.  News  from  the  rear  was  not  cheer¬ 
ful  either,  and  came  seldom  to  hand,  for  communica¬ 
tion  with  Frederick’s  headquarters  was  constantly 
held  up. 

The  king  had  left  Potsdam  in  August.  At  the 
outset  this  second  campaign  for  the  possession  of 
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Silesia  had  been  swift  and  successful.  Prague  was 
taken;  Tabor,  Budweis,  and  Frauenberg  had  fallen 
into  Frederick’s  hands.  The  whole  of  Bohemia  might 
have  been  his  had  not  his  allies  failed,  him. 

He  had  counted  upon  France:  but  France,  re¬ 
lieved  of  pressure  in  Alsace,  refused  to  budge,  lie  had 
relied  upon  Sweden’s  co-operation:  but  the  new  inti¬ 
macy  could  not  work  so  speedily  to  his  advantage. 
He  had  reckoned  on  Russia’s  support;  but  his  old-time 
enemy  BestushefT  was  again  at  the  helm.  He  had  looked 
to  Saxony,  or,  rather,  to  Saxony’s  fear,  as  to  another 
ally;  but  the  Saxons  had  got  the  better  of  their  alarms, 
and  Saxony  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  He  was  alone, 
confronted  by  the  united  strength  of  his  foes. 

Young  Friedrich  von  der  Trenck  had  many  weeks 
of  vigorous  work  to  his  credit.  He  was  happy.  He  was 
much  with  the  king,  whose  favour  he  had  completely 
secured.  Nothing  seemed  to  remain  of  the  ill-humour 
which  had  flashed  out  one  evening  many  months  ago. 

By  devious  paths,  letters  were  brought  to  Trenck. 
The  handwriting  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  words  “Salle  Blanche”  and  “escalier”  on  the 
first  little  note,  the  same  that  had  scrawled  the  dis¬ 
guised  A.  These  missives  were  aflame  with  longing 
and  plaintive  with  deprivation. 

Trenck  had  no  pricks  of  conscience.  Frederick  had 
himself  declared  that  his  own  liking  for  the  young 
man  had  been  the  outcome  of  the  very  first  encounter. 
In  the  selfsame  mirror  on  that  unique  night,  Trenck 
had  glimpsed  the  brother  and  the  sister.  They  were 
so  marvellously  alike,  as  similar  as  genius  and  beauty 
could  ever  hope  to  be.  Fie  loved  the  beauty,  and  served 
the  genius,  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  young  soul. 

His  service  was  of  the  most  arduous.  Seldom  did 
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he  pass  a  night  in  his  tent.  He  rode  at  the  king’s  side, 
lie  was  sent  on  scouting  expeditions.  He  went  a- 
foraging  to  find  the  wherewithal  for  headquarters.  He 
scoured  the  countryside  with  his  handful  of  cavalry¬ 
men. 

Fear  of  Franz  Trenck  and  his  pandours  was  uni¬ 
versal;  but  young  Trenck’s  heart  was  filled  with  long¬ 
ing  to  meet  this  relative  who  had  willed  him  so  vast 
a  property.  I  Ie  possessed  a  picture  of  the  detested 
man,  and  was  sure  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  Cousin  Franz.  But  Franz  himself  was 
not  to  be  found,  though  young  Trenck  and  his  little 
band  had  many  brushes  with  the  pandours;  the  scarlet 
mantles  held  no  fear  for  him. 

Once,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gross- 
Beneschau,  Trenck  rode  forth  with  some  twenty  hus¬ 
sars.  He  encountered  a  troop  of  pandours,  double  the 
strength,  escorting  a  forage  train.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  wagons  carrying  provisions  for  men  and 
beasts.  Trenck  fell  upon  them;  six  pandours  were 
killed;  the  remainder,  together  with  the  commissariat 
wagons,  were  brought  as  booty  into  camp. 

The  king  was  sitting  at  table  in  his  tent,  surrounded 
by  his  staff.  Trenck  was  announced. 

“You  have  been  absent  a  very  long  time,”  said 
Frederick.  “Have  you  returned  alone?” 

“I  have  brought  back  thirty  pandours,  Sire,  and 
fifteen  wagons  of  victuals,  straw,  and  hay.” 

The  king  issued  from  his  tent  in  order  to  inspect 
the  prize.  A  few  minutes  elapsed  before  he  returned. 
With  a  gesture  he  bade  Trenck  approach,  and  hung 
the  Order  of  Merit  round  the  young  officer’s  neck.  The 
eight-pointed  enamel  cross  adorned  with  four  eagles 
now  lay  on  Trenck’s  breast. 
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You  will  go  lar,”  said  the  king.  “You  can  go  far. 
Did  you  suffer  many  losses?” 

“Only  my  horse,  Sire.  As  I  dismounted,  one  of  the 
prisoners  swung  himself  into  the  saddle  and  galloped 
away.” 

“Take  one  of  mine.  Take  Cerberus.” 

At  that  very  moment,  the  flap  of  the  tent  was 
pulled  back,  and  one  of  Colonel  Trenck’s  trumpeters 
was  announced.  He  came  to  restore  the  horse  and  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter.  The  king  read  the  missive  which 
ran  as  follows: 

"The  Austrian  Trenck  does  not  make  war  on  the 
Prussian  Trenck,  his  cousin.  He  is  pleased  to  know 
that  his  young  relative  is  a  good  soldier,  and  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  restore  this  property  to  its  rightful  owner.” 

Frederick  observed: 

“Since  your  cousin  returns  your  charger,  you  will 
not  need  mine,”  and,  gloomy  of  countenance,  the  king 
turned  his  back  upon  his  servant. 

This  contretemps  was  then  forgotten,  or  at  least 
appeared  to  be  forgotten.  Trenck  was  in  any  case  not 
to  blame  for  the  occurrence.  The  decoration  remained. 
The  honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him  was 
quite  exceptional;  his  ambition,  enhanced  by  his  love 
passion,  knew  no  bounds.  He  soon  came  to  look  upon 
his  love  for  the  king’s  sister  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
saw  himself  leading  armies  forward,  a  marshal,  a 
prince.  The  young  man  reflected  upon  the  events  of  his 
epoch;  he  saw  other  lives  taking  upward  curves  no 
less  bold  than  this  vision  of  his  own  promotion. 

He  was  at  least  of  noble  birth.  Had  there  not  been 
a  man  named  Alberoni  (he  must  be  very  old  now 
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if  still  living),  the  son  of  a  gardener,  himself  in  youth 
a  verger,  who  had  risen  to  become  Spanish  premier, 
subsequently  cardinal,  and  had  only  just  missed  elec¬ 
tion  as  pope?  Then,  again,  there  was  Bonneval,  a 
soldier  in  Prince  Eugene’s  army  when  the  latter  was 
commanding  the  imperial  forces  against  the  sultan. 
Bonneval  offered  his  services  to  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  professed  the  Mohammedan  faith,  was  made  a 
pasha  of  three  tails,  and  wellnigh  became  grand  vizier. 
There  was  yet  another  man,  Biihren  by  name,  no 
more  than  a  Westphalian  peasant,  who  became  count 
of  the  empire,  duke  of  Courland,  regent  over  all  the 
Russias.  ...  A  brilliant  career  opened  out  before 
Trenck’s  vision! 

King  Frederick  was  beaten  without  having  sallied 
forth  to  battle.  Sickness  and  desertions  had  robbed 
him  of  half  his  forces.  The  pandours  caused  him  fur¬ 
ther  losses  in  the  shape  of  stores;  they  blew  up  his 
powder  magazine. 

One  morning  in  November,  Trenck  awaited  his 
master  outside  the  royal  tent.  At  last  the  monarch  ap¬ 
peared;  he  looked  wan  and  overtired  as  if  he  had  not 
closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  that  night.  The  adjutant  further 
noticed  something  unusual  about  his  dress.  What  could 
it  be?  Ah,  yes,  the  silver  lace  was  missing!  It  had  been 
removed,  torn  off,  leaving  the  white  threads  behind. 
Nor  was  he  wearing  the  orange  ribbon  of  his  order. 
Swinging  into  the  saddle,  the  king  rode  off  with  Trenck. 
He  meant  to  reconnoitre  on  his  own  account. 

The  Prussian  army  lay  encamped  at  Kuttenberg. 
Two  days  earlier  the  pandours  had  compelled  the  king 
to  hand  over  Budweis,  and  they  had  disarmed  the 
Prussian  garrison.  They  were  pressing  in  upon  Fred¬ 
erick’s  headquarters  and  cutting  him  off  from  his  lines 
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of  communication.  Frederick  wished  to  ascertain  his 
true  position. 

They  had  not  long  to  ride.  From  a  little  eleva¬ 
tion  they  looked  down  into  a  valley,  and  witnessed  a 
lively  scene  taking  place  below  in  the  pale  light  of 
early  morning. 

Franz  Trenck  was  holding  a  review.  Even  from 
the  height  whence  the  king  and  his  companion  were 
surveying  them,  Trenck  himself  stood  out  conspicu¬ 
ously  on  account  of  his  amazing  size.  Before  him  and 
a  few  officers,  the  troops  were  defiling — a  motley 
crowd,  preceded  by  their  emblem,  a  horsetail,  and  a 
band  playing  crazy  Turkish  music.  There  were  his 
pandours,  his  Rascians,  his  Warasdins,  his  tolpatches, 
their  scarlet  mantles  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  mad- 
looking  fellows,  made  to  look  crazier  still  by  the 
tall,  pointed  headgear  they  had  donned  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  trophies  from  the  Prussian  garrison  at  Budweis. 

The  king  turned  to  his  adjutant: 

"If  ever  you  inherit  those  caps  from  your  cousin,  1 
shall  ask  you  to  hand  them  over  to  me.” 

He  turned  his  horse’s  head  about,  and  they  rode 
back  to  camp. 

Here  fresh  news  of  disaster  greeted  them.  The 
king,  therefore,  ordered  a  retreat;  Bohemia  was  evacu¬ 
ated;  in  mid-December  Frederick  was  once  again  in 
Berlin. 

He  had  aged  considerably,  was  more  taciturn  than 
ever,  more  serious.  Nevertheless,  invitations  for  the 
winter  festivities  were  immediately  dispatched.  Peace 
had  not  been  declared;  no  formal  truce  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged;  there  was  still  fighting  in  Silesia  and  in  Sax¬ 
ony;  all  the  more  need  for  caution.  Great  receptions 
were  inaugurated  by  the  dowager  queen ;  masked  balls, 
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gala  suppers  were  to  follow;  two  new  operas  were  pro¬ 
duced.  True,  the  guests  would  not  be  eating  from 
golden  platters,  for,  under  cover  of  night,  the  whole 
beautiful  service  had  been  taken  to  the  mint  and  con¬ 
verted  into  coin.  The  same  fate  had  overtaken  the 
silver  service,  the  andirons,  the  wall  brackets,  the  cur¬ 
tain  rods.  The  financial  situation  was  dubious;  no 
banker  in  London,  Basle,  or  Amsterdam  was  willing 
to  give  credit;  not  a  soul  believed  any  more  in  this 
Prussian  monarch. 

Nay,  rather,  the  belief  was  rife  that  his  realm 
would  be  partitioned.  Austria,  Poland,  and  the  powers 
along  the  Baltic  had  already  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  matter.  Now  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  Fred¬ 
erick's  pretext  for  his  attack  against  Maria  Theresa 
had  been  removed;  he  was  looked  upon  as  nothing 
more  than  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  His  correspondence 
with  Versailles  had  been  intercepted,  and  he  was 
gravely  compromised.  Europe  began  to  laugh  at  him. 
This  was  the  hardest  winter  of  Frederick’s  life. 

For  Trenck  the  season  was  the  most  glorious  of 
his  whole  career. 

He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war;  every¬ 
one  was  eager  to  make  much  of  him;  matchmakers 
were  busy  arranging  a  brilliant  future  for  him.  He 
paid  no  heed.  He  was  devoured  by  impatience  during 
the  hours  which  intervened  between  one  night  time 
and  the  next. 

When  his  squadron  was  quartered  in  Berlin  or  in 
Charlottenburg  all  was  well.  But  for  the  most  part 
he  was  quartered  in  Potsdam.  Then,  as  evening  fell, 
he  set  out,  his  groom  at  his  heels.  Sentries  had  to  be 
tricked  or  bribed.  Supervision  was  strict;  his  nocturnal 
visits  could  not  for  ever  escape  notice. 
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The  horses  were  forced  into  a  gallop  over  the 
frozen  highway;  the  beasts  suffered  on  account  of  this 
and  the  bad  condition  of  the  road.  Arrived  at  the 
walls  of  the  town,  a  circuit  had  to  be  made  to  the 
place  where  Berlin  was  defended  by  a  palisade  alone. 
Not  far  from  the  Frankfort  Gate  there  was  another, 
smaller  entrance,  likewise  locked  at  night;  but  no 
watch  was  stationed  here,  and  its  lock  was  easy  to 
open. 

Trenck  would  dismount,  leaving  the  groom  to 
walk  the  horses  in  the  desolate  piece  of  country  with¬ 
out  the  city  walls.  He  himself  proceeded  on  foot  to 
Monbijou,  passing  through  the  Stralau,  the  King’s, 
and  the  Spandau  quarters.  Should  the  tramp  of 
watchmen  making  their  rounds  fall  upon  his  ear,  he 
would  conceal  himself  as  best  he  might,  and  would 
clap  his  hand  over  his  mouth  lest  his  breath  should 
betray  him  in  the  cold  night  air.  At  last  he  would  be 
at  the  palace;  here  he  had  found  a  hole  in  the  hedge 
through  which  to  crawl;  he  would  run  forward,  bent 
double  so  that  his  shadow  should  not  be  too  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  snow.  Thus  would  he  approach  the 
house. 

In  a  tiny  room  near  the  orangery,  far  from  the 
main  portion  of  the  building  where  her  mother  slept, 
Amelia  awaited  his  coming.  Sometimes  she  had  long 
to  wait.  She  sat  in  the  little  room,  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  one  candle  alone  serving  as  illumination, 
while  she  listened  for  the  sound  of  snow  falling  from 
the  hedge.  She  did  not  question  him  when  he  appeared; 
she  merely  gazed  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes  and 
rushed  into  his  embrace,  just  as  she  had  done  on  that 
first  night  months  ago.  A  whole  hour  would  speed  by 
before  a  word  was  spoken.  Often,  when  the  hour  was 
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passed,  he  had  to  tear  himself  away,  for  though  he  had 
been  on  duty  up  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night  he  had 
to  be  back  at  his  post  at  four  in  the  morning. 

Fortune  smiled  on  them,  for  it  seldom  happened 
during  this  winter  that  the  alarm  was  sounded  in  the 
night — out  of  consideration  for  the  horses  rather  than 
the  men!  Even  this  danger  would  not  have  prevented 
him  from  making  his  excursion.  Thought  no  longer 
troubled  him;  ambition  was  dead;  all  the  old  desires 
urging  him  to  action  had  been  absorbed  in  this  one 
passion.  Time  was  when  he  had  preened  himself  at 
the  thought  of  having  won  the  love  of  a  king’s  sister; 
now  he  hardly  remembered  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
such  high  rank.  All  he  knew  was  that  never  would 
he  be  so  happy  in  the  arms  of  another  woman.  The 
subtle  aroma  of  sweetness  that  breathed  from  her  in¬ 
toxicated  his  senses;  her  voice,  low  and  soft,  with  a 
delicious  break  in  it,  made  him  weak  with  longing. 

One  morning,  after  a  strenuous  ride  on  the  ice¬ 
bound  road,  he  arrived  in  Potsdam  too  late  for  parade. 
The  king  commanded  him  to  dismount,  and  sent  him 
under  arrest  to  the  quarters  of  the  first  regiment  of 
the  Guards.  Trenck  took  his  gruel  with  a  good  grace, 
imagining  that  he  would  be  released  a  day  or  two 
hence.  But  no  one  troubled  about  him.  He  played 
cards  with  the  officers  of  the  watch,  and  invariably 
lost,  for  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  The  only  thing 
that  worried  him  was  that  he  dared  not  send  word  to 
Amelia  to  inform  her  of  what  had  happened.  Then, 
one  night  the  door  flew  open  and  she  was  there  before 
him.  He  asked  no  questions;  he  just  spread  his  arms 
wide,  and  they  fell  into  one  another’s  embrace. 

Meanwhile,  he  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 
He  learned  that  the  king  had  gone  to  Berlin.  He  learned 
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that  the  king  had  come  hack  to  Potsdam,  lie  learned 
that  another  campaign  was  afoot.  No  one  summoned 
him;  no  one  set  him  at  liberty. 

Princess  Amelia  came  again  twice.  The  second 
time  she  wept  bitterly,  not  because  of  the  parting  (nei¬ 
ther  of  them  knew  that  this  was  a  farewell  visit),  but 
because  her  heart  was  heavy  with  an  unaccountable 
anxiety.  The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  un¬ 
checked.  At  three  o’clock  she  left  him. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  summoned  to  the  king’s 
presence.  Frederick  received  him  graciously;  no  ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  the  arrest.  The  sovereign  spoke  in 
a  clear  voice,  fresh  as  the  morning  air: 

“You  go  with  me.” 

The  travelling-coach  was  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  Green  Staircase.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  were 
shining  into  the  wide  square.  A  cool  breeze  wandered 
through  the  open  space.  Trenck  stepped  into  the  car¬ 
riage  after  the  king.  Followed  a  long  drive  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  Frederick  chatted,  was  merry.  This  was  early 
morning  in  the  month  of  March. 
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It  seemed  as  though,  during  this  long  winter’s  rest, 
Frederick’s  qualities  as  commander  must  have  ma¬ 
tured,  must  have  come  to  the  height  of  their  perfection. 
All  he  had  been  doing  in  the  course  of  these  months 
now  became  manifest:  the  army  had  been  reorganized, 
the  stores  replenished,  the  financial  situation  retrieved. 
At  Hohenfriedeberg  he  won  fresh  laurels,  and  his  future 
glory  was  assured. 

The  slaughter  had  been  swift  and  sure.  Two  hours 
after  sunrise,  eighteen  thousand  corpses  lay  on  the 
battlefield. 

Trenck  had  been  shot  through  the  hand.  He  went 
off  to  Schweidnitz  to  get  well  of  his  wound.  In  a  week, 
he  could  trace  letters  with  his  left  hand. 

“My  dear,’’  wrote  Amelia,  “I  am  consumed,  1  am 
athirst.  You  will  find  an  ugly  Amelia  on  your  return. 
I  low  can  I  live  without  your  arms  around  me!’’ 

These  were  not  the  tender,  flowery  tones  which 
were  the  stock-in-trade  of  young  lovers  at  that  date. 
They  were  savage  cries;  they  might  better  be  termed 
loud  calls  for  help. 

“My  gracious  Abbess,”  Trenck  would  write  in 
answer,  “your  brother’s  genius  will  soon  bring  this  war 
to  a  close;  then  once  more  shall  happiness  be  ours, 
and  your  beauty  will  not  have  suffered.” 
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The  weeks  of  his  convalescence  taught  him  much 
concerning  war  and  warlike  renown;  many  thoughts, 
unusual  in  a  soldier,  coursed  through  his  brain.  He 
saw  unending  misery  on  every  side.  The  fortress  town 
of  Schweidnitz  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital.  It 
was  the  great  torture  table  of  surgeons,  the  place  where 
thousands  of  poor  devils  were  maltreated  and  muti¬ 
lated  by  the  practitioners  of  an  art  which  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  barbarism.  The  crooked  alley-ways  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  grating  of  the  bone-saws  and  the 
groans  of  the  despairing.  When  Trenck  rejoined  his 
squadron,  his  wounded  hand  was  still  unhealed. 

Rochow  had  replaced  him  at  the  king’s  side.  Si¬ 
lently,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  nobleman,  the  elder 
officer  withdrew  from  the  limelight  as  soon  as  Trenck 
returned. 

In  the  grey  of  morning,  not  far  from  Soor,  a  small 
Prussian  force  encountered  enemy  troops  three  times 
as  strong.  A  great  victory  for  the  Prussian  arms!  The 
last,  the  decisive  battle.  When  Frederick’s  army  re¬ 
turned  to  camp,  it  was  obvious  that  Trenck’s  pandours 
had  meanwhile  paid  a  visit.  To  the  best  of  their  ability 
they  had  laid  waste  the  town,  had  killed  the  sick  and 
wounded,  had  plundered  like  highwaymen.  The  royal 
tent  had  been  stripped  bare,  the  camp  treasury  carried 
off,  all  the  eating  utensils  and  even  the  king’s  spare 
coat  had  disappeared.  Nothing  had  been  left  unmo¬ 
lested  save  Friedrich  von  der  Trenck’s  horses  and  be¬ 
longings.  His  groom  alone  was  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 

“When  this  coat  I  am  wearing  is  worn  out,  you 
will  doubtless  lend  me  yours,”  said  the  king  to  his 
adjutant. 

Trenck  knew  the  tone  well  from  of  yore.  He  low¬ 
ered  his  head  in  mortification.  Rage  surged  up  within 
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him  at  the  thought  of  this  bandit  who  had  exposed  him 
to  such  rebuff.  He  determined  to  seek  out  his  cousin, 
cost  what  it  may. 

Opportunity  favoured  him  ere  long.  Tidings  came 
of  Franz’  whereabouts. 

Rochow,  so  quiet  and  shrewd,  was  won  over.  Three 
days  after  the  battle,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  king 
had  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  Thanksgiving  for 
the  recent  victory.  The  two  friends  determined  to  set 
forth,  leaving  the  army  to  its  psalm-singing.  They 
would  tell  nobody  of  their  plan,  but  would  ride  away 
together.  They  would  trust  to  luck  and  to  the  chances 
of  the  hour. 

Trenck  was  in  his  tent  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  preparations.  A  dispatch  rider  entered, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Monbijou.  No  more  than  a  few 
lines,  a  few  glowing  words.  He  kissed  the  letter  and 
thrust  it  away  in  a  pocket,  never  giving  a  thought  to 
the  strange  fact  that  such  a  missive  should  have 
reached  him  through  the  legitimate  army  post,  instead 
of  as  usual  by  secret  and  devious  ways. 

Rochow  and  he  led  their  horses  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  camp;  their  actions  were  observed  of  very  few. 
All  was  quiet.  A  sunny  day  in  autumn.  One  seemed  to 
sniff  Sunday  in  the  very  air.  No  sign  of  the  enemy. 

They  were  nearing  Wernsdorf  in  the  Jahnsdorf 
valley;  no  plan  had  yet  matured  in  their  minds,  but 
they  were  filled  with  fierce,  with  indomitable  resolu¬ 
tion.  As  they  were  walking  their  horses  across  a 
meadow  towards  a  copse,  a  shot  rang  out.  No  more 
than  a  pistol  shot!  But  Rochow  fell  from  his  horse,  his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  lay  in  the  grass,  a  stream  of 
blood  issuing  from  his  lips.  Trenck  was  about  to  leap 
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down  to  help  his  friend,  when,  from  the  copse,  the  foe 
came  slowly  out  to  meet  him. 

A  man  of  giant  stature,  mounted  on  a  charger  of 
vast  proportions,  was  approaching.  He  wore  the  usual 
pandour  headgear,  but  was  clad  in  a  coat  of  dark  ma¬ 
terial.  He  was  so  near  that  Trenck  could  see  his  dis¬ 
coloured  face,  and  raised  his  pistol  to  shoot. 

He  hesitated  to  pull  the  trigger.  The  man  oppo¬ 
site  him  was  wearing  King  Frederick’s  blue  coat,  the 
uniform  which  had  been  stolen  a  few  days  ago.  Young 
Trenck  aimed  at  the  embroidered  star  of  the  Black 
Eagle  which  lay  over  the  left  breast. 

The  pandour  reined  in  his  horse.  He  behaved  as 
if  he  were  quite  unaware  of  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  him;  saluted  graciously;  and,  speaking  French, 
said  in  tones  worthy  of  an  encounter  between  friends 
in  a  drawing-room : 

"You  are  surely  not  going  to  shoot  me,  dear  Cou¬ 
sin,  in  order  the  sooner  to  enter  into  your  heritage? 
That  would  be  a  most  unseemly  thing  to  do.” 

“1  am  not  your  cousin;  I  am  not  your  heir.  Draw,” 
cried  Trenck,  letting  his  pistol  fall. 

The  pandour  chuckled,  and  the  grin  made  his  dis¬ 
figured  countenance  positively  appalling. 

"I  know  you  all  right.  Come,  ride  back  with  me. 
I  would  have  sent  you  a  letter  of  invitation,  only  that 
might  have  got  you  into  trouble.  Come,  I  am  serious. 
Leave  your  king.  No  luck  will  be  yours  so  long  as  you 
serve  under  his  eagle.  Be  my  friend,  my  comrade-in- 
arms,  my  heir — you  won’t  have  long  to  wait.  I  shall 
die  young,  that  I  can  promise  you.” 

"A  very  good  thing  too,”  called  out  Trenck. 
"Draw.” 
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He  wrenched  his  sword  from  the  scabbard  and 
hurled  himself  upon  the  pandour.  The  latter,  in  lei¬ 
surely  fashion,  drew  his  short,  thick  dagger  and,  with 
no  more  exertion  than  as  if  he  were  giving  a  naughty 
child  a  light  cut  over  the  fingers,  he  struck  his  young 
relative  a  smart  blow  on  the  sword-hilt  Trenck’s  hand, 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  wound,  sank  paralysed 
at  his  side  and  the  sword  clattered  to  the  ground. 

“Poor  fool,”  said  the  pandour,  obviously  com¬ 
miserating  his  victim. 

He  then  saluted  Friedrich,  a  meditative  expression 
on  his  face,  turned  his  back  on  the  young  man,  and 
rode  away  to  the  shelter  of  the  copse.  Trenck  gazed 
after  him  and  saw  that  a  strip  of  light  coloured  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  let  into  the  blue  coat  behind,  for  the 
king  was  of  much  slighter  build  than  the  pandour. 
Trenck  had  plenty  of  time  to  take  this  in,  for  his 
enemy  rode  slowly,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Nor  had  he  anything  to  fear.  Trenck,  burdened 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  and  overcome  by  a  tumult  of 
yet  more  complex  feelings,  raised  Rochow  in  his  arms 
and,  placing  the  body  before  him  across  the  saddle, 
seized  the  reins  of  his  comrade’s  horse,  and  returned 
to  camp. 

Everything  was  quiet.  The  soldiers  were  having  a 
nap  after  singing  the  Te  Deum.  The  camp  was  like  a 
provincial  town  on  the  day  of  rest. 

Trenck  rode  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
king’s  tent.  He  had  come  to  report,  but  was  not  given 
time  for  that.  Herr  von  Paulowski  strode  forward  to 
meet  him,  stood  before  him  looking  up  into  his  face, 
and  demanded  his  sword. 

Trenck  alighted.  The  corpse  was  laid  to  one  side. 
A  posse  of  hussars  surrounded  the  prisoner;  he  was 
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led  to  a  coach  standing  ready  harnessed  with  four 
horses  behind  the  tents. 

He  implored  his  escort  to  let  him  have  speech 
with  the  king;  no  answer  was  vouchsafed;  the  leathern 
curtains  were  lowered;  the  order  to  start  was  given. 
The  clatter  of  the  horses’  hoofs  as  the  hussars  trotted 
on  either  side  of  the  coach  was  the  only  sound  that 
reached  his  ears  for  hours  thereafter.  The  drive  was  a 
long  one.  At  last  they  were  going  up  a  steep  hill. 
Night  had  come  ere  the  door  of  the  coach  was  opened. 

An  officer,  bare-headed,  stood  before  him,  holding 
a  lighted  candle  and  reading  from  a  slip  of  paper. 
Trenck  recognized  the  entry,  the  courtyard.  He  had 
twice  before  ridden  with  captured  pandours  to  this 
place.  He  was  in  the  fortress  of  Glatz,  a  prisoner  of 
State. 
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Still  no  answer?” 

“None,  so  far.” 

“How  often  have  you  written?” 

"Four  times.  Six  times.  I  can’t  remember  exactly.” 
"He  has  been  travelling  so  much,  has  always  been 
at  war.  Now  he  is  back  in  Berlin.  He  is  sure  to  answer 
soon.” 

‘‘No,  Brother,  he  will  not  answer.  He  does  not 
wish  to  act  justly.  He  has  had  me  put  under  lock  and 
key  without  hearing  me,  without  court  martial.  Now  he 
cannot  yield,  he  dare  not  stir  the  waters  of  his  injustice. 
Alas,  Brother,  what  a  miserable  creature  is  a  subject!” 

“1  know  that  as  well  as  you,  Trenck,”  expostu¬ 
lated  the  other,  heaving  a  mighty  sigh  and  quaffing 
more  Rhenish. 

Trenck’s  companion  was  a  few  years  older  than 
himself,  a  nimble  little  fellow,  with  kindly,  rather 
weak  features.  He  spoke  with  a  strong  South  German 
accent.  This  was  Lieutenant  Alexander  von  Schell, 
garrisoned  at  Glatz. 

‘‘Tell  me,”  he  continued,  ‘‘do  you  think  I  have 
come  off  so  very  well?  I  was  a  donkey  ever  to  leave 
Wiirttemberg.  While  I  served  the  duke  I  was  some¬ 
body.  Here  1  sit  now  among  a  tatterdemalion  crew 
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and  a  pack  of  broken-down  soldiers.  And  why?  Just 
because  I  was  rather  fond  of  the  gaming  table  and 
had  become  the  father  of  a  couple  of  bastards!  What 
a  country!”  He  raised  his  glass  again,  and  drank  so 
deeply  that  within  a  minute  or  two  his  depression  per¬ 
ceptibly  increased.  Two  bottles  stood  empty  at  his 
elbow. 

“All  said  and  done,  what  am  I?  No  better  than 
the  others.  But  you?”  He  gazed  with  maudlin  admira¬ 
tion  at  Trenck.  “You  are  a  hero,  a  hero  like  Epami- 
nondas,  like  Hannibal.  Did  he  not  decorate  you  with 
the  Ordei  of  Merit?  And  now  of  a  sudden,  banished  to 
this  mountain  fastness,  and  never  an  answer — 
Brother!”  He  almost  sobbed  as  he  uttered  the  last 
word  and  turned  the  third  bottle  upside-down  over  his 
glass  so  as  to  drain  it  of  its  last  drop  of  wine. 

“Have  you  another?” 

Trenck  nodded  and  took  up  a  bottle  that  lay  be¬ 
hind  him.  Schell  drew  the  cork  with  a  dexterity  which 
in  one  so  far  advanced  in  his  cups  was  a  marvel  to 
witness. 

“No  more  for  me,”  said  Trenck,  placing  his  hand 
over  his  glass  and  allowed  the  other  to  drink  in  soli¬ 
tude.  He  rose  and  went  over  to  the  window.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  the  landscape  was,  though  Trenck  was  weary  of 
its  loneliness.  The  citadel  stood  high  above  the  town, 
the  river,  the  meadows,  and  the  eye  travelled  far  across 
the  valley  to  the  distant  hills.  There  lay  Bohemia; 
there  was  the  frontier. 

He  turned  away  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 
It  was  an  ordinary  apartment,  not  at  all  like  a  prison. 
A  bed,  that  by  soldier  standards  could  be  considered 
soft,  was  half-hidden  by  curtains;  there  were  two 
small  carpets,  even  some  old-fashioned  pictures  of 
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landscapes;  the  large  white  stove  was  generously 
stoked,  and  sent  forth  a  comforting  heat,  for  it  was 
November  and  the  days  were  cold.  Trenck  threw  on 
some  more  beech  logs.  The  minutes  went  by. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  Schell  that  he  was  behav¬ 
ing  in  unmannerly  fashion,  sitting  there  in  silence, 
gulping  down  his  friend’s  excellent  wine  all  by  him¬ 
self.  He  raised  his  glass. 

“To  our  ladies,”  said  he,  with  an  obvious  effort. 
Trenck  murmured  something  unintelligible,  and  Schell 
went  on,  with  owlish  wisdom:  “I  think  little  of  mine. 
My  last  was  a  butcher’s  daughter  down  there  in  the 
horse  market,  a  trifle  pock-marked;  and  the  one  before 
her  I’ve  forgotten.  So  we’ll  drink  to  your  lady  and  to 
none  other,  to  yours,  Trenck!”  Schell  bowed  towards 
his  friend. 

“Many  thanks,”  answered  Trenck  ungraciously. 

“To  your  lady’s  health!  You  are  a  historical  char¬ 
acter,  Brother;  yes,  that  you  are.  You  belong  to  the 
annals  of  the  Prussian  royal  house.  No  need  to  blush. 
So  young,  and  already  so  historical!  Here’s  to  you, 
Trenck,  to  your  everlasting  happiness!” 

“It  seems  to  me  you  had  better  go  to  bed,”  was  all 
Trenck  thought  fit  to  answer. 

“Very  well.  I’ll  be  off  in  a  minute.  Just  a  drop 
more,  just  a  little  drop  more,  and  then  I’ll  toddle  off 
to  bed.  You  have  not  such  a  thing  as  another  bottle 
by  chance?” 

“No.” 

Trenck  had  had  more  than  enough  of  Schell’s 
company.  Indeed,  he  was  utterly  bored  by  the  society 
of  all  these  more  or  less  discredited  officers  who  lounged 
about  his  room  from  morning  till  night  and  indulged 
themselves  at  his  expense. 
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He  was  too  young  to  have  acquired  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature,  and  suspicion  was  not  a  trait  in 
his  make-up.  Yet  even  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
men  who  composed  the  officers’  mess  in  this  fortress 
were  all  of  them  rather  shady  characters.  In  those  days 
the  term  garrison  regiment  was  almost  equivalent  to 
penal  regiment.  Men  were  sent  here,  dismissed  from 
their  own  regiment,  because  they  had  proved  them¬ 
selves  incapable  or  because  of  unseemly  behaviour. 
The  moral  atmosphere  surrounding  the  fortress  was  as 
bad  as  could  be;  it  was  stifling.  Trenck  had  ample 
funds  at  his  disposal,  and  was,  therefore,  sponged  upon 
by  all.  What  peculiarly  galled  him  was  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  traitor,  and  that  his  money  was 
universally  thought  to  be  the  price  paid  by  his  cousin 
the  pandour  for  his  treachery.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
in  any  way  shocked  that  this  should  be  so;  they  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Most  of  them  were  foreigners: 
Italians,  Danes,  Irishmen,  and  so  forth;  the  Prussian 
State  was  nothing  to  them;  still  less  could  the  Prussian 
king,  who  had  thrown  them  on  the  scrap-heap,  expect 
their  allegiance. 

Trenck  was  now  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
immured  in  this  mountain  fastness,  without  trial,  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  his  future.  Not  a  soul  was 
near  him  to  act  as  counsellor  and  friend.  Schell,  who 
sat  there  dreaming  of  another  bottle  of  wine,  his  sod¬ 
den  eyes  half-closed,  was  the  best  of  the  bunch;  he, 
at  least,  was  good-hearted. 

Trenck  turned  away,  his  gaze  travelling  to  the 
Bohemian  mountains,  which  were  almost  swallowed 
up  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

“One  fine  day  I  shall  simply  walk  out  of  here,” 
said  he  in  smothered  tones. 
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“Simply,  indeed!"  muttered  Schell  with  a  slight 
lisp.  “It's  not  so  simple  a  thing  I  can  assure  you.  There 
are  the  sentries.” 

“Of  course  there  are  sentries.  Is  not  this  a  prison? 
But  sentries  can  be  bribed.” 

“So  you  think,”  retorted  Schell,  hiccoughing  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  endeavouring  to  pull  himself  together. 
His  instructions  as  garrison  officer  flitted  through  his 
befuddled  brain.  “You  have  no  idea,  Trenck,  how 
strongly  you  are  being  guarded.  The  sentries  are  posted 
so  close  all  round  the  fortress  that  each  man  can  easily 
see  his  neighbour.  Any  two  who  should  allow  a  pris¬ 
oner  to  escape  in  the  space  between  them  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  for  their  negligence.  You  may  bet  your 
life  that  they  keep  on  the  alert!  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  the  cannon  which  we  have  here  to  sound  the 
alarm?” 

“It  is  large  enough  not  to  escape  notice!” 

“But  you  have  not  yet  heard  it  fired.” 

“I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  cannon  fired.” 

“But  not  ours!  It  makes  a  noise,  I  can  tell  you: 
woo-oo-oo!”  He  bellowed  forth  the  syllables  to  the 
utmost  capacity  of  his  lungs.  He  was  very,  very  drunk. 

“I  can  imagine  what  it’s  like,”  said  Trenck,  vexed, 
and  yet  unable  to  suppress  a  smile.  “You  imitate  it  so 
well  that  people  will  be  thinking  it  has  really  been 
fired!”  Once  more  he  stared  out  into  the  twilit  land¬ 
scape. 

But  Schell  was  thoroughly  roused.  He  got  on  to 
his  legs  and  lurched  over  to  Trenck,  talking  vocifer¬ 
ously. 

There  were  now  two  auditors,  for  his  lively  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  noise  the  cannon  made  when  fired  had 
attracted  another  officer,  who  stood  in  the  open  door- 
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way,  looking  at  the  two  men  over  there  at  the  window 
and  uttering  no  sound.  Schell  babbled  on: 

“The  alarm  cannon,  Brother— there’s  a  watchdog 
for  you!  Last  summer  a  man  tried  to  desert,  a  fusilier, 
a  Pole;  ah,  but  he  did  not  get  far!  Cavalry  is  stationed 
in  every  village  round  the  town,  and  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  is  sounded  they  are  on  the  fugitive’s  trail.  The 
peasants,  too,  know  what  the  firing  means,  and  in¬ 
stantly  they  seize  their  arms  to  join  in  the  hunt.  If 
they  catch  the  man,  they  are  paid;  if  they  fail  to 
catch  him,  then  it’s  their  turn  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets.  A  peasant  who  should  venture  to  help  a 
runaway  by  giving  him  clothes  or  a  horse,  or  who 
should  merely  tell  him  the  way,  is  pressed  into  the 
service  without  more  ado.  No,  Brother,  no,”  cried 
Schell  with  a  rhetorical  flourish,  “Bohemia  is  near — 
and  Bohemia  is  far  away!” 

The  door  banged.  Trenck  and  his  companion 
started,  turned  round,  and  stared  into  the  recesses  of 
the  room. 

“Who  is  there?”  demanded  Trenck. 

“Major  Doo.” 

At  this  name,  both  men  were  silent;  but  Schell 
raised  his  hand  to  salute  in  an  endeavour  to  pay  re¬ 
spect  to  the  intruder,  and  then  staggered  off  to  his  own 
quarters. 

“I  shall  light  up,  Major, ’’  said  Trenck.  He  fetched 
two  copper  candlesticks  and  lighted  the  candles. 

Major  Doo  stepped  forward  into  the  circle  of 
light.  He  was  a  handsome  man  of  southern  type,  thirty- 
five  years  old  at  most;  vain  and  cunning,  if  one  could 
judge  by  his  facial  expression. 

“You  should  be  more  choice  in  the  selection  of 
your  intimates,  Trenck,”  said  he,  taking  his  seat  at 
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the  table.  “I  heard  but  little.  What  1  heard,  however, 
was  not  at  all  to  my  liking.” 

Trenck  held  his  peace. 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  said?” 

“Yes,  Major.” 

The  commandant  of  the  fortress  was  the  misan¬ 
thropic  and  invisible  Fouque;  Major  Doo  was  his  sec¬ 
ond  in  command.  His  position  did  not  hinder  him, 
however,  from  borrowing  money  from  Trenck  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  lust  for  the  gaming  table.  Nor  did  it  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  gossiping  about  his  tender  relations 
with  Fouque’s  pretty  daughter.  A  little  boy,  the  fruit 
of  this  liaison,  was,  so  the  tale  ran,  being  brought  up 
in  Slavonov,  a  village  just  beyond  the  Bohemia  fron¬ 
tier.  Our  impudent  friend  Schell  had  even  made  up  a 
jingle  about  it,  which  ran  into  eight  strophes  and  was 
sung  with  much  mirth  to  an  original  air,  not  only  in 
the  citadel  itself  but  likewise  down  there  in  the  town. 
Both  Fouque  and  Doo  were  well  aware  who  was  the 
author  of  the  ditty,  but  they  were  not  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  stop  the  singing,  or  to  punish  the  wag.  General 
Fouque,  however,  hardly  ever  left  his  house  now;  the 
daughter  was  absent  from  home  for  longer  periods  and 
more  frequently,  sometimes  in  Breslau  and  sometimes 
in  Berlin.  Doo  and  Schell  were  at  daggers  drawn. 

The  major  had  hitherto  shown  his  rough  side  to 
Schell  alone;  towards  Trenck,  the  prisoner,  he  had 
always  behaved  quite  graciously,  and  had  even  been 
inclined  to  show  him  a  certain  amount  of  confidence. 

The  reasons  were  obvious.  Trenck’s  liaison  with 
Princess  Amelia  had  not  long  remained  a  secret.  Just 
as  Schell  in  his  cups  could  venture  to  propose  a  toast 
to  a  certain  lady  of  high  rank,  well  knowing  who  she 
was,  so  among  Schell’s  fellow-officers  and,  indeed, 
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throughout  the  whole  army,  was  the  extremely  piquant 
story  of  Trenck’s  love  affair  current.  The  tale  was 
elaborated  by  the  wits,  and  ran:  Trenck,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  princess,  had  been  willing  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  enemy  and,  once  in  Austria,  had  hoped 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  great  lord;  the  empress  had  prom¬ 
ised  him  gifts  of  land — such  as  she  had  already  en¬ 
dowed  his  cousin  with — along  the  lower  Danube,  a 
duchy,  over  which  he  would  rule  as  sovereign  prince. 

What  a  subject  for  the  romantic  to  enlarge  upon; 
what  an  endless  spring  of  gossip  for  babbling  tongues! 

The  major,  assuming  an  air  of  a  brother  Lothario, 
had  patiently  exercised  his  arts  to  induce  Trenck  to 
talk  about  this  interesting  intrigue.  The  Italian  had 
found  his  prisoner  extraordinarily  wearisome  and  in¬ 
ordinately  stiff.  He  was  convinced  that  had  fate  led 
him  into  the  princess’  path,  he  would  have  been  loved 
far  quicker  and  with  far  greater  passion  than  had  this 
dry,  reserved  Prussian.  Nor  did  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
trigue  had  not  advantaged  the  prisoner  deter  Doo  from 
envying  Trenck  his  good  fortune  in  love.  Continuously, 
almost  daily,  Doo  sought  Trenck’s  society.  Since  he 
never  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  word  of  information  from 
the  young  man,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  boring 
the  prisoner,  whom  he  entertained  with  tedious  accounts 
of  his  own  rather  unsavoury  amours. 

He  now  pointed  to  the  empty  bottles,  and,  pulling 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  in  disdain,  said  in  his 
hard,  foreigner’s  German: 

“Toping  again!  Such  men  as  Schell  are  no  better 
than  beasts.”  The  Piedmontese  was  especially  severe  in 
his  attitude  to  this  vice,  for  he  was  not  himself  a  toper. 
“He  is  no  company  for  you,”  continued  the  major. 
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“Of  course  you  need  distraction.  Why  do  you  not  join 
us  at  the  gaming  table?  You’d  be  welcome.” 

“That  would  hardly  be  seemly  in  a  prisoner  of 
State,  Major.” 

“Prisoner,  prisoner,  forsooth!  You  are  a  prisoner 
of  a  very  peculiar  type.” 

“Yes,  one  who  is  locked  up  without  a  trial,  with¬ 
out  a  hearing.  One,  in  addition,  who  has  been  for¬ 
gotten.” 

“Forgotten?  What  do  you  mean?  Ah,  you  are 
thinking  of  the  king.  Zounds,  man,  he  is  journeying 
through  the  land.  How  can  you  expect  him  to  answer?” 

“The  king  is  in  Berlin.” 

“He  was  in  Berlin.” 

“Was?” 

“Has  not  your  gracious  lady  informed  you?  You 
should  insist  that  she  keep  you  well  posted  in  all  such 
news.” 

“Whither  has  the  king  gone?”  asked  Trenck,  mas¬ 
tering  his  rage  with  an  effort. 

“I  hardly  know  the  route  he  has  taken.  All  I 
know  positively  is  that  he’s  again  at  his  wars.” 

“Now,  in  mid-winter?” 

“Yes;  not  very  comfortable  campaigning  weather, 

eh?” 

Then  Doo,  preening  himself  on  his  superior  knowl¬ 
edge,  deigned  to  impart  the  news  he  had  heard  that 
very  morning  from  General  Fouque. 

Hoping  to  institute  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
peace,  Frederick  had  returned  home,  only  to  learn  on 
his  arrival  that  a  joint  attack  was  about  to  be  made 
against  his  realm.  The  enemy  was  to  advance  in  three 
columns  for  an  attack  on  Brandenburg,  nay  even  upon 
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Berlin  itself;  the  eagle,  so  the  foe  proclaimed,  was  to 
be  slain  in  its  eyrie.  The  situation  was  rendered  even 
more  menacing  since  the  Russian  empress  threatened 
to  dispatch  auxiliary  forces.  Berlin  was  in  a  panic. 
Ministers  of  State  and  generals  were  advising  the  king 
to  conclude  peace  at  any  price.  But  Frederick,  “nat¬ 
urally,”  would  hear  nothing  of  it.  Two  days  ago  he  had 
again  set  out  with  his  army  in  order  to  parry  the 
stroke. 

Doo’s  expression  as  he  uttered  the  word  “nat¬ 
urally”  was  both  malevolent  and  full  of  loathing,  as 
though  he  were  sorely  grieved  that  the  king  had  not 
chosen  to  humble  himself  and  lay  aside  his  arms. 

“Meanwhile,”  continued  the  major,  “life  seems  to 
be  far  from  pleasant  in  the  capital.  I  can  picture  those 
Berliners,  running  around  in  a  piddling  funk,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  General  Griinne  or  Prince  Charles  turn 
up  at  any  moment!  Droll  is  hardly  the  word  for  it! 
They  are  digging  trenches  before  the  gates.  They  fancy 
that  their  poor  little  palisades  and  walls  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  mighty  armies  at  bay.  For  my  part,  1 
have  every  reason  to  wish  the  royal  city  a  happy  issue 
out  of  the  affair.” 

“I  think  we  are  all  equally  concerned  in  hoping  for 
the  best  in  that  quarter.” 

“Of  course,  of  course!  But,  besides  that,  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  someone  in  Berlin  at  this  moment  in  whom 
1  have  a  special  interest.” 

“Ah?” 

“I  need  say  no  more;  1  feel  sure  you  understand 
me,  Trenck.” 

“1  am  sorry,  Major,  but  I  don’t.” 

“Oh,  come,  come.  You  have  often  enough  seen 
the  lady  beneath  your  windows.  How  does  she  strike 
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you,  honestly,  as  between  men?  Pretty  little  filly,  don’t 
you  think?  But  let  me  tell  you  in  confidence,  Trenck, 
I  am  rather  troubled  about  her.  There  is  too  much  talk 
of  the  affair.  You  understand.  I  should  not  like  her 
name  to  be  too  notorious  in  a  certain  quarter;  you 
take  me?  You  will  say:  a  general’s  daughter  is  not  the 
same  as  a  king’s — agreed,  agreed.  Still,  considering  the 
views  that  are  held  in  the  quarter  we  were  speaking  of, 
it  might  make  the  ground  even  more  insecure  beneath 
my  feet.  How  does  it  strike  you?” 

“I  don’t  think,  Major,  that  you  have  any  reason 
to  be  afraid.” 

Doo  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  He  made  a  gri¬ 
mace,  almost  as  if  Trenck  had  insulted  him. 

“That’s  your  opinion,  is  it?  For  my  part,  consid¬ 
ering  the  views  at  which  I  have  just  been  hinting — not 
views  so  much  as  feelings,  feelings  of  hatred,  of 
envy  .  .  .” 

“Pardon  me,  but  I  really  do  not  understand  what 
you  are  talking  about.” 

“Oh,  oh!  You  are  a  very  loyal  Prussian  officer! 
Have  you  not  realized,  has  it  never  dawned  upon  you, 
that  the  harshness,  the  severity  with  which  you  have 
been  treated  arises  from  personal  motives?” 

Trenck  contemplated  the  speaker  in  silence. 

“Has  the  further  thought  never  entered  your  mind 
that  this  restless  being,  who  fills  the  whole  world  with 
fear  and  the  reek  of  blood,  is  a  most  unhappy  man,  a 
creature  tortured  and  despairing?” 

“Are  you  speaking  of  the  king,  Major?’ 

“I  am  speaking  of  a  man  who  is  denied  the  power 
of  being  happy  by  ways  available  to  us  true  children 
of  nature;  of  one  before  whose  monkish  vindictiveness 
men  like  you  and  me  have  to  walk  warily.” 
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Trenck,  deeply  moved,  gazed  past  the  Italian  with 
knitted  brows. 

“You  must  surely  feel,  Trenck,  and  admit,  that 
the  atmosphere  around  this  young  and  mighty  sov¬ 
ereign  is  uncanny,  is  somewhat  horrible,  quite  unnat¬ 
ural.  Such  kings  are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
His  behaviour  towards  his  wife  is  notorious  through¬ 
out  the  world.  He  avoids  her,  has  given  her  strict  com¬ 
mand  never  to  appear  before  him.  When  he  cannot 
get  out  of  encountering  her,  he  addresses  no  word  to 
her,  but  looks  through  her  as  if  she  were  something  re¬ 
pulsive  and  forbidden.” 

“The  king,”  answered  Trenck  gloomily,  “was 
forced  into  marriage  with  the  lady.  Now  he  has  reached 
an  age  when  he  can  do  as  he  likes.  Such  interesting 
possibilities  as  you  are  hinting  at  are  quite  out  of 
place.  We  all  know  our  master  to  have  had  gallant  ad¬ 
ventures,  a  proof  that  his  distaste  does  not  extend  to  the 
whole  sex.” 

“Empty  talk,”  cried  Doo,  delighted  at  having 
forced  Trenck  to  speak,  “empty  talk,  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  empty  talk.  My  information  comes  from 
reliable  sources,  from  absolutely  reliable  sources,”  he 
repeated  with  emphasis. 

He  paused,  hoping  for  a  question.  As  Trenck 
vouchsafed  none,  Doo  continued. 

“It  is  possible  that  such  vain  prattle  is  to  the 
king’s  liking;  I  may  even  add,  that  he  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  encourages  it,  fosters  it.  You  may  believe  me, 
Trenck,  for  I  have  it  on  good  authority,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  king  makes  a  point,  at  the  court  balls,  of 
inviting  this  that  or  the  other  beauty  into  his  private 
cabinet — in  order  there  to  drink  a  glass  of  lemonade 
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in  privacy!  He  is  well  pleased  when  the  public  puts 
more  spicy  ingredients  into  his  refreshing  glass!” 

“But  why  in  heaven’s  name  should  this  renowned 
monarch  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  set  tongues  wag¬ 
ging  in  such  a  fashion?”  demanded  Trenck. 

“Yes,  you  may  well  ask  why,”  exclaimed  Doo,  and 
his  rather  common  but  handsome  face  was  suffused 
with  a  Hush  of  pride,  his  whole  attitude  reminding 
the  onlooker  of  a  peacock  with  tail  spread,  strutting 
before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  crowd.  “And  why,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  he  so  extraordinarily  severe  with  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  in  respect  of  this  particular  thing? 
Why  does  he  deal  so  leniently  with  all  our  other  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  so  harshly  with  this  one?  Why  should  a 
lackey,  who  has  a  little  affair  with  one  of  the  chamber¬ 
maids,  be  instantly  punished  and  dismissed  from  the 
royal  service?  Why  does  he  not  permit  his  officers  to 
marry?  Occasionally  he  lets  the  older  ones  take  a  wife, 
but  never  the  younger  ones!  Do  you  not  think,  Trenck, 
that  he  grudges  to  others  a  pleasure  which  he  himself 
can  never  enjoy?  That  he  is  humiliated  by  lacking  that 
which  others  possess?  Reflect,  may  it  not  be  that  his 
severity  towards  you  is  an  outcome  of  this  deprivation 
in  himself,  towards  you  who  were  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  him,  you  whose  lady  love  is  of  his  own  royal 
blood?” 

“I  do  not  understand  what  object  you  can  have 
in  suggesting  such  ideas,”  said  Trenck  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self  and  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  He  had  not  seated  him¬ 
self  when  Doo  had  taken  a  chair  near  the  table,  and 
now  he  withdrew  from  the  circle  of  light  made  by  the 
candles.  He  leaned  against  the  wall  in  the  shadows. 

Doo,  legs  crossed,  pursued  his  own  line  of  thought. 
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“I  am  not  a  little  concerned  as  to  your  fate,  Herr 
von  der  Trenck.  I  am  interested.  I  would  like  to  under¬ 
stand  your  feelings.  .  .  .” 

"I  wish  you  luck  of  your  enterprise!” 

“It  is  but  an  endeavour  on  my  part.  I  can  imagine 
what  your  thoughts  must  be  sometimes  as  you  sit  here 
in  this  prison  room;  what  a  thrill  of  pleasure  must  run 
through  your  veins  at  the  recollection  of  your  irresis¬ 
tible  advance  into  such  sublime  circles,  how  the  well- 
guarded  portals  were  forced  to  open,  in  spite  of  age¬ 
long  tradition  and  the  mighty  defences  of  pride  and 
seclusion,  before  the  turbulent  onslaught  of  a  real  man 
full  of  the  vigour  and  the  sap  of  youth.  Such  thoughts, 
Lieutenant,  must  surely  bring  you  great  thrills  of 
pleasure.” 

Trenck  gazed  quietly  at  the  speaker.  In  the  flick¬ 
ering  light  of  the  candles,  the  Italian’s  face  showed  an 
expression  of  triumphant  bestiality.  A  yokel,  thinking 
himself  cock  of  the  walk,  might  look  thus  as  he  struts 
before  the  village  belle. 

"I  think  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject, 
Major,”  observed  Trenck.  “My  love  affairs  are  my 
own  private  concerns,  and  no  one,  not  even  my  su¬ 
perior  officer,  can  constrain  me  to  make  them  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  guard-room  gossip.” 

Doo  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  seized  one  of  the  candle¬ 
sticks,  held  it  high  aloft  so  that  Trenck  should  be  in 
the  light,  and  exclaimed: 

“You  are  impertinent,  and  speak  presumptuously 
for  a  man  who  has  been  cashiered,  Lieutenant  Trenck. 

I  tell  you  .  .  He  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and 
said  coolly:  “No,  I  do  not  intend  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
you;  you  are  unarmed.” 

“You  could  lend  me  a  weapon.  .  .  .” 
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“That  I  shall  certainly  not  do.  Much  better  would 
it  be  if  you  lent  me  another  forty  louis-d’or  for  the 
tables  tonight.” 

Trench,  controlling  his  anger,  said  quietly: 

“I  have  no  more  money.” 

“You  certainly  will  not  have  any  before  long  if 
you  show  yourself  so  disobliging.  1  know  very  well 
that  you  received  a  thousand  louis-d’or  the  day  before 
yesterday  by  the  hand  of  Head  Forester  Hornig  of 
Habelschwerdt.  Your  princess  is  generous.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  smiling  to  himself, 
and  then  continued: 

“Doubtless  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  you  were 
the  arrival  of  this  money  communicated  to  General 
Fouque.  .  .  .” 

The  prisoner  gripped  the  other  candlestick  and 
went  over  to  a  chest.  He  pushed  across  the  table  a  roll 
of  coins  wrapped  in  linen,  far  more  money  than  Doo 
had  asked  for.  Then  he  said: 

“Herr  Doo,  I  think  there  can  be  no  further  reason 
that  can  detain  you  here,  and  that  you  need  no  longer 
disturb  my  night’s  rest.” 

“No  reason  in  the  world,”  answered  Doo,  going  de¬ 
liberately  towards  the  door.  There  he  turned.  “Happy 
dreams!”  was  his  Parthian  shaft,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Trenck  strode  to  the  door,  intending  to  bar  out 
future  intruders.  He  had  forgotten  that  there  was  no 
lock  or  bolt  to  his  door.  The  place  whence  he  had  taken 
the  money  was  open,  he  stepped  across  to  shut  down  • 
the  lid,  and  then  paused,  meditatively  contemplating 
the  neatly  arranged  rolls  of  coin. 

For  two  weeks  now  he  had  received  no  letter  from 
her;  only  this  money  had  been  brought  to  him  through 
channels  that  were  far  from  trustworthy.  What  were 
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her  intentions?  Did  she  merely  hope  to  make  his  life 
as  a  prisoner  more  endurable  by  keeping  his  purse  well 
lined?  Or  had  she  his  escape  in  mind?  Did  she  mean 
her  gifts  to  be  used  for  bribes?  Would  not  that  signify 
that  she  had  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  his  release? 

He  closed  the  chest  and  went  over  to  the  window. 
The  pale,  wan  moon  shone  fitfully  from  among  the 
clouds  racing  over  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  Trenck 
sat  gazing  out  across  the  night  landscape,  his  whole 
being  athirst  with  longing.  He  mused.  Oh,  to  get  away 
from  here,  to  rejoin  her,  his  beloved,  and,  no  longer  a 
king’s  servant,  to  begin  life  anew,  relying  on  his  own 
strength,  his  own  resources!  Frederick  might  then  rage 
at  will,  his  wrath  could  not  reach  them  across  the 
frontiers. 

He  drew  forth  a  miniature  set  with  emeralds. 
’Twas  the  picture  of  his  lady.  He  looked  down  upon  the 
youthful  face,  so  tender,  so  fair;  she  had  Frederick’s 
eyebrows,  Frederick’s  eyes,  Frederick’s  forehead;  he 
was  about  to  kiss  the  portrait,  to  fondle  it  as  he  had 
done  many  hundreds  of  times  already  during  these 
long  dreary  months.  But  he  allowed  his  hand  to  sink 
before  he  had  brought  the  miniature  to  his  lips.  A  per¬ 
ception  of  something  hitherto  unsuspected  suddenly 
crossed  his  mind,  amazing  him,  disturbing  his  tran¬ 
quillity. 

For  the  first  time  he  became  conscious  of  how  he 
himself  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  thrust  away 
for  ever.  Fie  no  longer  believed  in  the  possibility  of  his 
liberation  at  the  king’s  hands.  He  passed  in  review  the 
happenings  of  the  last  campaign,  as  he  had  passed 
them  in  review  so  often  before.  What  did  it  all  mean? 
Why  was  he  here? 

Why  had  Frederick,  who  seemed  so  fond  of  him, 
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banished  him  to  this  citadel?  Why  had  the  king  given 
him  no  hearing,  no  trial?  Why  was  he  deaf  to  all  peti¬ 
tions,  to  all  appeals  for  justice,  he  whose  fundamental 
principle  in  life,  whose  highest  ambition  as  a  ruler,  was 
to  act  with  justice? 

Could  he  really  believe  that  Trenck  was  a  traitor, 
had  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  enemy? 
Could  he  really  believe  that  a  young  officer  who  had 
already  enjoyed  such  unusual  favours  and  whose  career 
in  the  Prussian  service  held  such  dazzling  prospects 
could  have  been  guilty  of  betraying  his  king?  No;  the 
other  reason  must  be  the  true  one. 

Letters  had  been  intercepted.  Trenck  had  realized 
months  ago  that  the  last  note  he  had  received  in  camp 
came  to  him  under  suspicious  circumstances,  had  been 
handed  to  him  by  the  army  dispatch  rider  instead  of 
being  delivered  through  the  usual  secret  ways.  But  how 
account  for  the  suddenness  of  the  condemnation,  why 
the  terrible  fall  and  shock  within  an  hour  of  his  former 
elevation?  Surely  no  fresh  tidings  could  have  reached 
the  king’s  ears  as  he  lay  encamped  before  Soor?  He  had 
his  suspicions  already  last  winter  in  Potsdam;  nay, 
rather,  had  he  not  confirmation?  Otherwise  how  ex¬ 
plain  the  many  weeks’  arrest  he  had  imposed  upon  his 
young  adjutant?  Perhaps  the  king  had  only  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign  come  to  the  full  realization  of 
how  hopeless  it  was  to  bring  Trenck  to  a  soberer  frame 
of  mind,  had  realized  that  in  this  case  passion  would 
triumph  over  every  warning,  every  reason,  every  law. 
That  must  be  the  explanation. 

But,  then,  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated,  the 
form  in  which  the  king’s  displeasure  became  manifest, 
the  coldness,  the  spiteful  aloofness,  the  hope-destroying 
ruthlessness  after  so  many  favours,  so  many  benefac- 
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tions — this  was  hard  indeed  to  explain.  Something  in¬ 
credibly  strange  and  inaccessible  was  slowly  making 
itself  perceived  through  all  these  musings:  a  malevolent 
will  towards  punishment  and  revenge.  Surmises,  such 
as  that  vulgar  fellow  Doo  had  voiced,  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  wholly  without  foundation;  horrible  intuitions 
of  hate  and  envy  stirring  the  soul  of  an  unhappy 
wretch,  passions  before  which  it  were  better  a  young 
man  should  close  his  eyes.  For,  despite  the  bitter  af¬ 
flictions  imposed  upon  him,  Trenck  still  loved  and 
honoured  his  royal  master. 

Trenck  undressed,  blew  out  the  light,  and  went 
to  bed.  Sleep  did  not  come  for  many  hours.  When  at 
last  it  came,  it  was  unrestful  and  troubled  with  dreams. 
One  alone  of  all  the  visions  of  the  night  remained  with 
him  when  he  awoke,  and  dwelt  in  his  memory  for 
days.  .  .  . 

He  lay  beside  the  king  on  an  elevation,  and  below 
them  in  the  valley  the  pandour  was  holding  a  fan¬ 
tastic  review.  Warasdins,  Rascians,  and  tolpatches 
were  riding  by,  their  heads  covered  with  the  tall  caps 
of  Prussian  fusiliers,  their  scarlet  cloaks  fluttering  in 
the  breeze.  The  king  offered  Trenck  a  spy-glass — yet  it 
was  not  a  spy-glass,  but  a  roll  of  yellow  louis-d’or, 
without  wrapper,  holding  together  of  their  own  accord. 
Trenck  took  the  roll  and  put  it  to  his  eye. 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  he  become  aware  of  who 
were  defiling  behind  the  emblematic  horsetail  and  the 
band  playing  crazy  Turkish  music.  From  beneath  the 
tall  caps  the  long,  fair  tresses  of  women  were  floating; 
feminine  hips  were  swaying  enticingly;  and  from  the 
folds  of  the  pandours’  scarlet  mantles  the  breasts  of 
women  gleamed  forth,  firm  and  round. 
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Frederick  drove  back  to  Berlin  from  Dresden, 
where  peace  had  been  concluded  two  days  before. 
Deputations  from  the  capital,  now  freed  and  delivered 
from  its  fears,  had  come  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  As, 
towards  noon,  his  carriage  neared  the  Wendish  Gate, 
he  was  preceded  by  a  long  and  gaily  clad  escort. 

At  the  head  of  the  cortege  was  the  chief  of  the 
Prussian  post  service  clad  in  the  gorgeous  livery  of  his 
office;  hundreds  of  postillions  followed,  blowing  their 
horns  uninterruptedly.  Then  came  the  city  corpora¬ 
tions,  each  and  every  man  gaily  bedight,  and  wearing 
gallooned  hats:  royal  huntsmen  and  head  keepers  from 
the  country  surrounding  Berlin,  dressed  in  the  green  of 
their  woodland  haunts;  the  corps  of  pages;  a  part  of 
the  cavalry  guard.  The  king  brought  up  the  rear. 

In  spite  of  the  frosty  December  weather,  Frederick 
drove  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  six  horses.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  rode  on  his  left;  twenty-year-old 
Prince  Henry  on  his  right.  The  king  was  sallow  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  not  slept;  he  was  not  attired  in  gala 
clothes.  As  the  royal  carriage  drove  through  the  gate, 
the  present  arms  was  sounded,  spontoons  and  colours 
were  lowered,  and  the  king  raised  his  hat  in  acknowl- 
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edgment.  He  remained  uncovered  for  the  rest  of  the 
drive. 

The  sound  of  bells,  of  shots,  of  loud  hurrahs,  filled 
the  frosty  air.  Companies  of  the  city  guard  lined  the 
streets;  while,  behind,  the  people  laughed  and  jostled 
one  another  good-humouredly.  Every  window  was 
crowded  with  onlookers;  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
rooms  the  worthy  burghers  could  be  seen  standing  on 
tiptoe  craning  their  necks  for  a  glimpse  of  the  pro¬ 
cession;  the  very  roofs  had  been  taken  off  many  houses, 
and  there,  among  the  rafters,  enthusiasts  were  waving 
their  arms  and  shouting  with  all  their  might.  Flowers 
and  laurel  crowns  hurtled  through  the  air  as  the  mon¬ 
arch  drew  near;  cries  of  joy  accompanied  him  on  the 
way.  The  words  were  indistinguishable  amid  the  hub¬ 
bub,  but  were  probably  always  the  same,  passed  on 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Just  before  arriving  at  Kopenick  Bridge,  the  pro¬ 
cession  came  to  a  halt.  No  drummers  had  been  placed 
here,  and  the  postillions,  breathless  with  their  continued 
exertions,  gave  themselves  a  rest.  Now  the  king  heard 
the  words  all  were  shouting,  and  he  heard  a  phrase 
that  was  new  to  him.  He  paled,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
“Long  live  King  Frederick!  Long  live  Frederick  the 
Great!” 

His  immediate  impulse  was  to  protest  against  this 
appellation;  a  qualm  passed  through  him.  His  sense 
of  ancestral  dignity  was  affronted.  As  he  raised  his  lids, 
his  eyes  encountered  those  of  his  brother  Henry  (a 
singularly  ugly  and  highly  intelligent-looking  young 
man)  fixed  upon  him  in  quizzical  amusement. 

“A  fine  name  they  are  giving  you,  Brother,”  said 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  softly  from  Frederick’s  left  hand. 

“I  owe  this  title  to  the  anxiety  my  people  have  had 
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to  go  through,  answered  Frederick  in  the  same  sarcas¬ 
tic  tone. 

T  he  procession  moved  forward  again,  slowly,  very 
slowly.  Then  it  stopped  once  more,  this  time  in  front 
of  Cologne  College,  where  the  pupils  were  assembled  on 
the  broad  steps  leading  up  to  the  perron.  Suddenly, 
complete  silence  reigned  in  the  immediate  vicinity; 
only  the  bells  continued  to  peal  forth.  A  song  vibrated 
in  the  air.  The  young  folk  were  singing: 

"Vivat  vivat  Fridericus  Rex,  vivat  Augustus  Mag¬ 
nus  Magnus  Felix  Pater  Patriae!” 

How  charmingly  they  sang!  The  king  was  not  a 
little  touched.  Youth  was  greeting  him,  the  future 
hailed  him,  in  Cicero’s  time-honoured  words.  A  slight 
thrill  of  triumph,  the  first  he  had  ever  felt,  made  his 
heart  flutter. 

His  eyes  travelled  to  a  corner  of  Cologne  Fish- 
market.  There,  in  the  midst  of  some  mounted  civic 
guards,  he  saw  a  huge  white  standard  embroidered  with 
a  raspberry  coloured  heart;  flames  were  issuing  from 
this,  and  all  around  it  was  an  inscription:  "Sic  ardet 
pro  rege.” 

The  sight  was  agreeable  to  him.  He  tried  to  see 
nothing  but  the  blatancy  and  bad  taste  of  the  symbol¬ 
ism  in  order  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  pleasurable 
feelings  which  assailed  him.  Ah  yes,  he  was  willing  to 
believe  that  today  the  hearts  of  his  Prussians  were  his 
— after  having  been  in  their  boots  for  so  long! 

Again  the  cries  of  the  people,  the  rattle  of  drums, 
the  explosive  salutes,  dinned  in  his  ears,  and  the  postil¬ 
lions  blew  their  horns  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
fagade  of  the  palace  was  now  visible  at  the  end  of  the 
broad  street.  The  king  mused: 

“I  have  made  such  blunders,  everything  seemed 
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lost  at  one  moment.  But  fortune  favoured  me — 1  must 
never  forget  that,  never!” 

“Vivat  Fridericus  Rex  Magnus  Magnus  Magnus, 
vivat!” 

He  was  overwhelmed  with  longing  to  be  alone,  not 
to  hear  this  any  more.  Good,  he  had  managed  to  bear 
it  all  with  dignity;  there  was  the  palace  gate  at  last. 

Frederick  stepped  down  from  the  carriage;  he 
turned  towards  the  crowd;  let  his  eyes  travel  over  the 
assembly;  raised  his  hat  to  a  level  with  his  brows,  and 
greeted  his  people  with  effusion  in  response  to  all  these 
outpourings  which  (like  a  store  of  money  that  is  sel¬ 
dom  drawn  upon)  were  now  placed  so  liberally  at  his 
disposal.  A  roar  of  thanks  rose  from  the  multitude; 
the  sound  of  it  thundered  from  every  side,  mingling 
with  the  clangour  of  bells.  It  was  a  mighty  cry  of  re¬ 
lief  after  long-drawn-out  days  of  anxiety,  and  it  surged 
around  and  about  and  over  him  as  he  stood  to  respond. 
Then,  quickly,  extraordinarily  quickly,  the  king  passed 
through  the  entrance  of  his  house,  giving  not  a  glance 
to  the  domestics  ranged  to  welcome  him,  and  strode 
up  the  stone  stairway  to  enter  his  private  apartments. 

The  queen,  at  the  head  of  the  court,  was  awaiting 
his  advent,  standing  between  the  columns  of  the  main 
entrance.  Since  he  took  no  notice  of  her,  she  withdrew 
to  her  own  rooms. 

Tables,  consoles  and  chairs  in  the  king’s  study 
were  littered  with  an  unending  pile  of  bundles  bearing 
the  legend:  “Au  Roi.”  They  were  the  accumulated  cor¬ 
respondence  from  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  which  the 
campaign  had  forced  him  to  neglect.  He  cast  a  super¬ 
ficial  glance  at  the  medley,  but  he  did  not  touch  any¬ 
thing.  Instead,  he  sat  him  down  in  a  chair  in  front 
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of  the  glowing  fire,  hat  on  head,  hands  spread  on  his 
knees. 

Here  was  a  refuge  from  the  intoxication  of  this 
day.  He  felt  awed  by  it;  he  did  not  desire  it;  he  could 
not  give  himself  up  to  the  ecstasy  following  upon  the 
heels  of  deeds  performed.  He  no  longer  gave  a  thought 
to  the  name  wherewith  the  multitude  had  acclaimed 
him,  nor  did  he  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  now,  at  last, 
all  dangers  lay  behind  him,  that  he  had  saved  his  king¬ 
dom,  his  throne,  his  political  prestige;  that  the  empress, 
before  whose  ancestors  his  ancestors  had  of  old  to  kneel 
and  proffer  the  basin  for  the  ceremonial  ablutions,  had 
solemnly  guaranteed  his  possession  of  the  stolen  prov¬ 
ince.  If  such  words  as  victory,  victor,  triumph,  crossed 
his  mind  at  all,  his  inner  consciousness  shrank  away  in 
sensitive  disavowal. 

The  shouting  in  the  streets  penetrated  to  his  ears; 
the  new  title  could  be  heard  quite  clearly;  it  was  run¬ 
ning  glibly  off  their  tongues.  As  the  short  day  drew  to 
a  close,  the  first  lights  of  the  illuminations  streamed 
through  the  green  satin  curtains. 

Slowly  he  looked  from  one  bundle  of  papers  to 
another.  Every  one  of  them  bore  the  same  curt  inscrip¬ 
tion,  indicating  his  position,  his  service.  Strains  of 
music  filtered  through  the  closed  window,  proud  and 
triumphant  rhapsodies,  well  calculated  to  make  the 
heart  expand.  The  mighty  rhythm  played  upon  his 
feelings,  making  him  neglect  the  simplest  of  his  tasks, 
wafting  him  away  to  other  scenes.  .  .  . 

It  had  now  become  possible  to  sail  round  the 
world;  to  go  to  India,  to  China!  Recently  had  he  not 
acquired  East  Frisia,  Emden,  an  outlet  to  the  open 
sea?  The  idea  of  a  trading  company  doing  business  in 
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Asia  had  long  been  maturing  in  his  mind;  now  it  might 
be  realized,  and  that  not  so  far  hence  either.  Over  there 
lay  the  rough  draft  of  the  merchant  charter.  ...  A 
web  was  woven  linking  up  Brandenburg,  the  sandy 
waste,  with  Ophir,  the  land  of  wonder.  He  dreamed  in 
continents. 

This  little  kingdom  of  his  no  longer  sufficed  for 
his  plans.  Here  a  man  was  cribbed  and  cabined,  was 
confined  to  petty  detail  work.  But  when  the  question  of 
ocean  voyages  came  under  discussion,  then  big  schemes 
must  be  passed  in  review:  calculations  concerning  the 
Finow  Canal  that  now  linked  up  the  Havel  with  the 
Oder;  other  works  connected  with  the  locks  at  Ebers- 
walde.  .  .  .  His  mind  was  in  travail.  ...  He  looked 
gratefully  down  at  the  bundles.  .  .  . 

The  Oder  marshes  had  been  drained  and  diked; 
the  swamp  round  Gartz  and  Damm  and  Greifenhagen 
and  Gollnow  were  now  cultivable.  Settlers  had  to  be 
lured  thither.  .  .  . 

And  settlers  were  found.  They  came  from  Thu¬ 
ringia.  Too  much  money  had  already  gone  to  foreign 
lands  in  the  purchase  of  cutters  and  shears.  Here  was 
the  decree  dealing  with  the  import  of  craftsmen,  smiths 
from  Schmalkalden  and  Ruhla.  Soap,  too,  was  not 
being  produced  in  large  enough  quantities  at  home. 
New  soap-boiling  factories  must  arise:  the  calculations 
as  to  their  possible  yield,  drawn  up  by  himself,  lay 
over  there.  The  spinning  of  flax  in  the  villages  must  be 
encouraged;  prizes  offered  for  the  strongest  and  finest 
yarn;  he  could  see  that  decree;  too,  among  the  litter. 
Home-grown  wool  was  scarce  and  of  poor  quality;  a 
special  breed  of  Spanish  sheep  possessing  fine,  heavy 
fleeces,  must  be  imported:  there  lay  the  deeds  of  pur- 
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chase.  1  hen  there  was  the  silk  industry  to  consider. 
This  must  be  introduced  into  Prussia;  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  and 
schemes  set  afoot  for  their  protection;  already  he  had 
given  thought  to  the  matter,  he  could  see  his  notes 
among  the  documents  over  there. 

The  music  played  on  and  on.  A  joyful  and  tri¬ 
umphant  march  was  struck  up. 

Triumph?  Indeed  the  time  had  come  for  that! 
Today  it  was  seemly  to  reflect  upon  what  that  triumph 
had  cost  the  country,  upon  how  its  wounds  could  most 
speedily  be  healed.  Certainly  not  by  declamatory 
speeches;  rather  should  one  bend  one’s  strength  to  cal¬ 
culations,  to  the  drawing-up  of  tables,  and  such  like 
tedious,  minute,  and  unthankful  tasks.  To  see  that 
every  delivery,  be  it  never  so  small,  of  hay  or  straw  or 
corn,  had  been  duly  paid  for;  that  compensation  had 
been  allotted  for  every  peasant’s  horse  used  up  on 
army  service;  that  the  requisitions  levied  by  the  in¬ 
vading  enemy  had  been  made  good.  Ay,  and  the  village 
overseers  and  the  provincial  councillors  must  be  kept 
up  to  the  mark;  they  must  see  to  it  that  not  even  the 
sorriest  old  screw  of  a  horse  should  fail  to  be  registered, 
and  that  no  smallest  bundle  of  straw  should  go  astray. 
Woe  to  the  official  who  should  be  neglectful  of  his 
duties,  who  should  appropriate  something  to  his  own 
use,  should  be  found  guilty  of  wrongdoing!  Justice, 
justice  must  be  done  but — the  king  hastened  to  add, 
as  a  corollary  to  that  initial  great  concept — justice 
tempered  with  mercy. 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  The  whole  room  was  ablaze, 
for  the  lights  of  the  illuminations  shone  brightly 
through  the  green-curtained  windows.  With  mighty 
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strides  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down.  lie  heard  a 
scratching  at  the  door.  Then  someone  knocked  un¬ 
ceremoniously. 

Fredersdorff,  the  chamberlain,  entered.  This  was 
the  king’s  private  treasurer,  his  factotum,  wellnigh  his 
confidant;  tall  and  slim,  with  a  countenance  denoting 
understanding  and  even  delicacy,  this  official  was  a 
most  pleasant  person  to  contemplate. 

“Are  matters  so  far  advanced  already,”  questioned 
Frederick.  “Must  I  go  driving  round?” 

“The  carriage  awaits  your  pleasure,  Sire.” 

“What  a  queer  tone  you  say  that  in.  Something 
is  amiss.  What  is  it?” 

“Your  Majesty,  I  am  the  bearer  of  sad  tidings.” 

‘Well,  do  not  worry  your  mind  about  it.  Has  war 
broken  out  again?” 

“Herr  Duhan  is  dying.” 

“Duhan?” 

The  king  turned  on  his  heel,  marched  over  to  the 
window,  drew  the  curtain  aside,  and  gazed  down  into 
the  square  beneath.  It  was  closely  thronged  with  peo¬ 
ple,  and  was  brightly  lit  up  by  the  illuminations. 

Duhan,  his  tutor,  whom  Frederick  William  had 
brought  back  from  Stralsund  when  Frederick  was  a  lad 
of  fourteen.  Duhan,  his  first  teacher,  to  whom  he  owed 
far  more  than  just  a  little  elementary  knowledge,  the 
man  who  had  initiated  him  into  the  wonders  of  this 
complex  world.  Duhan,  so  genial,  so  kind,  so  clever, 
who  had  had  to  bear  so  much  on  his  pupil’s  account, 
who,  after  young  Frederick’s  frustrated  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape,  had  been  banished  to  the  Memel  valley,  there  to 
consort  with  foxes  and  wolves — though  no  other  fault 
had  been  laid  to  the  tutor’s  charge  than  a  love  for 
French  literature.  Frederick  had  looked  forward  to 
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making  the  evening  of  his  friend’s  days  so  beautiful, 
so  joyous.  And  now  Duhan  lay  dying! 

The  curtain  slipped  from  the  king’s  fingers.  He 
looked  at  FredersdorfT : 

“Oh  God,  must  Duhan  too  be  taken?  An  ill-starred 
year  this!  My  sturdy  Jordan  dead,  he  so  adroit  of 
tongue,  so  delightful  a  raconteur;  my  clever,  kind- 
hearted  Keyserling  dead;  and  now  this!” 

His  face  was  calm  in  spite  of  the  moving  words  he 
spoke.  His  grief  was  turned  inward;  his  heart  mourned. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  death  was  standing  close,  a 
secretly  expected  guest;  that  these  tidings  were  all  in 
the  order  of  the  day;  that  pain  and  the  realization  of 
the  transitoriness  of  things  were  coming  to  him  pur- 
posively  on  this  day  of  all  others,  this  day  when  his 
star  shone  brightly  and  he  was  acclaimed  by  his  peo¬ 
ple  as  “the  Great.” 

“I  will  drive  straight  to  his  house.” 

“Now?  Immediately?”  asked  FredersdorfT,  taken 
aback.  “The  three  royal  princes  are  awaiting  you, 
they  are  to  accompany  you  on  your  drive  through  the 
town.” 

“They  can  come  with  me;  that  will  not  be  amiss.” 

The  State  coach,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  open  save 
for  its  rounded  roof,  was  standing  before  the  palace 
gates.  Cries  and  hurrahs  broke  forth  as  the  king  ap¬ 
peared.  The  crown  prince  and  Prince  Henry,  in  bril¬ 
liant  uniforms,  took  their  places  beside  him.  Young 
Ferdinand,  with  his  tutor,  followed  in  another  coach. 

Berlin  had  made  a  great  effort,  and  the  illumina¬ 
tions  were  on  the  grand  scale.  Bonfires  had  been  lighted 
in  the  squares  and  open  places;  every  window  was  out¬ 
lined  with  little  coloured  lamps;  every  house  had  its 
inscription,  scrawled  in  bright  hues  and  expressing  a 
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welcome  in  touching  or  in  comical  words;  some  scrolls 
were  further  adorned  with  quaint  and  artless  pictures; 
one  and  all  told  of  the  worthy  citizens’  grateful  relief 
at  being  brought  out  of  danger. 

Frederick  had  given  himself  up  to  the  moment, 
and  to  please  his  loyal  subjects  had  donned  ceremonial 
robes.  He  was  escorted  by  eight  footmen,  staves  in 
hand,  their  heads  covered  with  plumed  caps  of  an  anti¬ 
quated  pattern ;  each  footman  walked  beside  one  of 
the  eight  horses.  The  latter  were  harnessed  to  the 
coach  with  old-fashioned  and  highly  ornamental  trap¬ 
pings,  their  heads  nodding  under  their  plumes.  Pages, 
too,  in  red  and  gold,  clinging  to  the  footboard  of  the 
coach,  wore  feathered  headgear.  But  the  whole  of  the 
feathered  company  moved  forward  very  slowly,  often 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  densely  packed  mul¬ 
titude  of  happy  Berlinese  sightseers,  who,  muffled  in 
their  furs  and  shawls,  had  turned  out  on  this  December 
evening  to  join  in  the  merry-making.  The  distance 
from  the  palace  to  Adler  Gasse  could  be  walked  in  six 
minutes,  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Tonight,  the  cor¬ 
tege  needed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  cover  the  same 
ground. 

The  tiny  street  had  been  so  extravagantly  illumi¬ 
nated  that  the  air  had  actually  been  warmed  by  the 
lights.  Before  No.  7,  where  Duhan  lived,  straw  had 
been  laid  down,  and  it  clung  to  the  wheels  of  the 
coach  as  the  procession  moved  forward. 

The  king  alighted  and  made  his  way  up  the  wind¬ 
ing  stair  to  the  first  story.  His  brothers  followed  at 
his  heels.  The  doors  giving  on  to  the  landing  stood 
wide  open,  even  the  one  leading  to  the  sick  room.  The 
place  was  brightly  illumined  from  without,  just  as 
the  king’s  study  in  the  palace  had  been.  Herr  Duhan 
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lay  dying  in  the  public  eye,  in  great  splendour,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rejoicings  to  the  glory  of 
his  erstwhile  pupil. 

There  he  lay  on  his  great  four-poster.  His  face  was 
emaciated;  but  the  body,  whose  outline  could  be  clearly 
seen  through  the  coverlet,  was  exceedingly  swollen.  He 
was  fully  conscious.  As  Frederick  approached,  Duhan 
made  as  if  to  rise;  but  the  king  hastened  towards  him, 
and  for  a  moment  pressed  his  old  tutor’s  hand  to  his 
breast.  The  three  princes  stood  by  the  door — the  Prince 
of  Prussia  embarrassed,  his  tall  figure  bowed  forward 
in  confusion;  Henry,  critical  and  aloof,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy;  and  little  Ferdinand  in  the  background, 
his  face  pale  and  filled  with  anxious  dread. 

"My  dear  Duhan,”  said  Frederick,  “I  did  not 
know  you  were  ailing,  or  you  would  have  heard  from 
me  before  this.  I  hope  you  have  lacked  for  nothing?” 

"Nothing,”  answered  Duhan,  “not  even  Your 
Majesty’s  presence — wholly!”  He  pointed  to  some  let¬ 
ters  which  were  scattered  over  the  coverlet.  "1  have 
been  listening  to  my  beloved  pupil’s  voice;  the  voice 
of  his  boyhood,  at  least.” 

The  king  took  up  one  of  the  letters,  and  saw  the 
writing  he  had  affected  when  he  was  fifteen.  In  the 
light  of  the  illuminations  he  read  (the  note  was  in 
French) ; 

"My  dear  Duhan,  I  promise  you  that  when  I  get 
my  money  into  my  own  hands  1  will  pay  you  yearly 
2,400  talers  per  annum,  and  that  1  will  always  go  on 
loving  you  a  little  more,  if  that  were  possible. 

"Frederick,  Crown  Prince.” 

"Good  God,  Duhan,  what  a  style!  Yearly  per 
annum!  A  truly  ambitious  teacher  would  have  de- 
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stroyed  such  a  letter  long  ago;  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  do  credit  to  your  teaching,  eh?” 

He  laid  the  paper  softly  back  in  its  place  on  the 
coverlet,  and,  as  though  by  accident,  stroked  the  dying 
man’s  emaciated  hand. 

Then  all  was  still.  The  invalid,  perhaps  fading 
into  oblivion,  had  closed  his  eyes.  The  princes  waiting 
in  the  doorway  were  agitated  or  obdurate  according  as 
their  respective  temperaments  reacted  to  the  scene  be¬ 
fore  them.  But  the  king  seemed  to  bear  the  immobility 
and  silence  with  perfect  equanimity.  He  felt  wrapped 
in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  one  with  which  he  was 
familiar  on  the  battlefield,  one  that  always  surrounded 
him  on  dark  and  solitary  nights.  He  stood  long  thus  on 
this  day  when  he  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career 
and  was  being  cheered  by  his  enthusiastic  subjects. 

At  length,  treading  softly,  he  withdrew.  All  were 
seated  in  the  coach  when  he  turned  his  head  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  window  in  the  first  story.  His  eyes 
clouded,  a  look  of  antagonism  appeared  on  his  face, 
his  countenance  expressed  disgust. 

In  his  honour  a  picture  had  been  placed  above  the 
house  door,  illuminated  from  behind.  It  was  not  bad 
as  to  execution,  and  depicted  an  Austrian  general  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  company  of  hussars  riding  on  bright-red 
crabs.  In  the  far  distance  could  be  seen  the  outline  of 
the  Prussian  capital,  and  beneath  in  flaming  letters  the 
inscription:  “General  Griinne  wants  to  get  to  Berlin.” 

“Take  that  thing  away,”  shouted  Frederick,  in 
unusually  harsh  and  exasperated  tones,  pointing  to  the 
picture.  “Immediately!” 

Consternation  could  be  seen  on  every  face.  Herr 
Espagne,  the  owner  of  No.  7,  was  standing  proudly  at 
the  door,  imagining  he  had  scored  a  victory.  For  a 
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moment  he  stood  perplexed.  Then  realizing  what  was 
afoot,  he  bustled  off  into  the  house  of  death,  followed 
by  a  disorderly  mob,  in  search  of  ladders  and  other  gear 
to  take  down  the  offending  decoration.  Now  that,  out 
of  deference  to  the  king’s  anger,  the  hurrahs  were 
stilled,  the  pealing  of  bells  had  become  audible.  To  this 
accompaniment,  the  cortege  moved  on  its  way  over 
the  prescribed  route,  amid  illuminations  which  were 
already  here  and  there  beginning  to  fade. 

Ten  o’clock  had  already  struck  before  the  king 
again  found  himself  in  his  study.  A  small  repast  had 
been  prepared.  Cabinet  councillors  Eichel  and  L.auten- 
sack  were  in  attendance.  The  king  dropped  into  a  chair, 
slowly  drank  a  few  sips  of  wine,  and  then  took  a 
mouthful  of  food,  listening  the  while  to  the  schedule 
for  the  morrow’s  work.  Unfamiliar  topics  were  always 
difficult  for  him  to  assimilate.  He  soon  interrupted  the 
reading,  and  indicated  a  bundle  he  wished  to  have  un¬ 
tied.  His  head  was  cool;  his  feelings  were  once  more 
unruffled;  he  was  calm,  practical,  collected,  and  con¬ 
tent;  he  was,  in  fact,  if  the  word  does  not  seem  out  of 
place  in  this  connection,  happy. 

The  door  opened.  A  lady  entered.  Frederick  mo¬ 
tioned  with  his  hand,  and  the  two  councillors  disap¬ 
peared,  walking  backwards  into  a  neighbouring  room. 

Princess  Amelia  had  thought  to  hasten  forward, 
to  throw  herself  tempestuously  at  her  brother’s  feet, 
to  clasp  his  knees,  and  to  lay  all  her  sorrow  before  him. 
beseeching,  imploring  his  mercy.  But  at  sight  of  his 
cold,  unbending  countenance,  her  will  flagged.  She 
stood  irresolute,  and  then  dropped  a  conventional 
curtsy. 

Without  offering  her  his  hand,  Frederick  said: 

“It  is  most  amiable  of  you  to  have  come  at  so  late 
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an  hour  to  see  me.  I  had  intended  to  wait  upon  our 
beloved  mother  and  you  at  Monbijou  in  the  morning. 
I  trust  you  find  yourself  in  good  health?” 

She  did  not  answer.  Profound  silence  prevailed; 
again  the  king  seemed  quite  unmoved  by  the  excessive 
stillness.  Then  Amelia  did  what  she  had  intended  to 
do.  But  she  did  it  quietly,  without  passion,  without 
violence.  She  sank  on  to  one  knee,  and  her  grey  skirt 
rustled. 

She  was  demurely  clad  in  a  gown  unbefitting  her 
youth.  The  bodice  which  encased  her  slender  frame 
was  of  a  dark,  steel-coloured  material,  with  lugubrious 
silver  ornaments,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  her  figure 
looked  unsubstantially  small  and  delicate  as  it  rose 
from  the  billows  of  her  grey  silk  skirt. 

“I  come  to  plead  for  justice,  Brother,”  said  she. 

“For  justice?  Ah,  that  is  a  thing  I  am  especially 
interested  in.  I  shall  have  to  be  dispensing  a  good  deal 
of  justice  henceforward.  In  future,  no  lawsuit  is  to  be 
allowed  to  drag  on  for  more  than  a  year.  Cocceji  thinks 
he’ll  be  able  to  push  the  matter  through.” 

“I  come  to  plead  for  grace.” 

“What  sort  of  a  grace?  Can  I  do  something  for 
Quedlinburg?  But,  you  know,  in  the  matter  of  finances 
you  are  better  off  than  I !” 

“You  mock  my  heart,”  answered  Amelia  softly. 

The  king’s  manner  changed;  his  face  grew  stern. 

“Get  up!  Most  unseemly  to  be  kneeling  there!  Am 
I  a  mummer  king?”  And,  probably  to  show  how  little 
theatrical  he  was,  he  pulled  out  his  snuff-box  and 
noisily  and  clumsily  took  a  pinch  in  the  manner  cus¬ 
tomary  to  him  while  campaigning. 

The  princess  obeyed,  though  not  without  difficulty. 
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She  had  to  seek  support  in  order  to  raise  her  fragile 
body  to  the  upright  posture. 

“Brother,  I  understand  your  anger,  but  1  am  not 
dismayed.  Do  not  forget  that  I  am  your  sister  and, 
therefore,  know  nothing  of  fear.” 

“No  empty  phrases,  I  pray  you !  A  lady  should  not 
be  so  courageous  as  to  make  herself  obtrusive.” 

“Obtrusive !” 

“Ay,  obtrusive.  1  have  no  time  for  senseless  postur¬ 
ing.  Tomorrow,  at  Monbijou,  I  can  give  you  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  your  private  affairs.” 

She  did  not  withdraw.  She  dared  not  withdraw  yet. 
As  she  stood  before  him,  her  beautiful  eyes  suddenly 
filled  with  tears.  She  rushed  towards  her  brother  and 
seized  his  hand.  Hastily  releasing  himself  from  her 
grip,  wrenching  himself  away  almost,  he  took  a  few 
steps  backward  in  order  to  avoid  her. 

“I  expect  you  instantly  to  withdraw,”  he  said 
quietly  but  decisively.  “My  secretaries  are  waiting  for 
me  to  get  to  business.” 

The  princess  was  incapable  of  obeying.  Should  she 
take  her  departure  now,  everything  would  be  irrevo¬ 
cably  lost.  Despairingly  she  clung  to  the  fortune  of  the 
hour,  though  hope  seemed  dead. 

Frederick  gazed  down  at  her,  expecting  her  to 
obey.  She  looked  so  touchingly  appealing;  and,  since 
he  did  not  wish  his  heart  to  be  moved,  he  turned  his 
eyes  away  from  her.  But  as  he  turned,  the  great  mir¬ 
ror  came  into  his  line  of  vision,  its  clear  crystal  rising 
to  the  ceiling,  the  lustres  and  the  wall-brackets  with 
their  candles  throwing  a  radiance  over  all.  There  he 
saw  her  image,  and  facing  it  was  his  own. 

The  figures  were  in  profile,  their  heads  inclined 
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towards  one  another.  A  sudden  pang  seized  his  heart; 
compassionate  understanding  filled  his  whole  being. 

They  had  grown  even  more  alike,  he  and  this 
young,  beautiful  sister  of  his;  beautiful  still,  but  no 
longer  so  fresh  as  of  yore.  One  short  year  had  sharp¬ 
ened  her  features;  her  eyes  seemed  larger  than  ever 
and  they  were  more  prominent,  so  that  they  exactly  re¬ 
sembled  his  own;  and  from  the  nostril,  down  past  the 
small  mouth  to  the  chin  which  had  lost  its  youthful 
contour,  a  line  ran,  like  the  one  he  had  and  which  gave 
so  bitter  an  expression  to  his  face — the  hall-mark  of 
suffering,  of  disappointment,  of  privation,  imprinted 
on  her  cheek  by  the  same  hand,  ay,  by  the  very  same 
hand  which  had  been  responsible  for  so  mercilessly 
engraving  his  own  countenance. 

“Go,”  said  he,  in  a  smothered  voice,  speaking 
quickly.  “1  shall  give  him  his  liberty.” 

That  very  evening,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the 
unhappy  Trenck  had  escaped  from  his  prison  house! 
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The  commandant  had  invited  the  officers’  mess 
to  a  banquet  at  his  house,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
the  great  events  which  had  brought  Frederick  to  the 
pinnacle  of  his  fame.  Trenck,  alone  in  his  room,  could 
see  the  lighted  windows  of  Fouque’s  quarters,  and  could 
even  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  and  the  clink  of 
glasses. 

He  was  embittered  with  disappointment,  as  was 
natural  in  a  young  soldier  who,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  would  have  been  taking  his  well-merited 
share  in  the  festivities,  and  who  instead  had  been  shut 
away  in  disgraceful  captivity,  wretched,  all  hope  dead 
within  him. 

When,  at  noon,  a  courier  had  arrived  bearing  the 
news  that  peace  had  been  concluded,  Trenck  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  man  bore  good  tidings  for  him  too, 
that  here  was  a  herald  of  the  king’s  pardon.  He  be¬ 
lieved;  then  he  doubted;  finally  he  despaired.  The  day 
had  been  one  long  torment.  He  sat,  gazing  dully  be¬ 
fore  him.  All  the  fires  of  his  being  were  quenched. 

Came  a  martial  clank;  the  door  opened;  Doo  en¬ 
tered,  followed  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  carrying 
a  lantern,  and  two  soldiers. 

The  major  had  not  been  to  visit  Trenck  since  that 
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evening  when  they  fell  out.  Tonight  it  was  not  of  his 
own  inclination  that  he  presented  himself.  The  general 
had  requested  him  to  conduct  the  rounds  personally 
on  this  occasion,  for  discipline  had  been  somewhat  re¬ 
laxed  on  account  of  the  celebrations.  Trenck,  however, 
sunk  in  meditations  upon  his  future,  elated  and  mad¬ 
dened  by  newly  arisen  hope,  brooding  over  the  past, 
fancying  that  the  lights  over  there  at  the  commandant’s 
might  symbolize  a  renewal  of  the  royal  favour,  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  rushed  towards  the  Italian,  crying: 

“Major,  you  come  to  tell  me  that  I  am  to  be  set 
free?  Speak  quickly,  say  it  is  so!” 

Doo  and  all  his  men  had  entered  the  room.  The 
lantern,  swinging  uneasily  in  the  sergeant’s  hand,  threw 
lights  and  dancing  shadows  on  the  wall.  For  a  while 
the  major  stood  in  silence,  gloating  over  the  prisoner’s 
coming  discomfiture;  then,  speaking  very  slowly,  spin¬ 
ning  out  the  words  with  great  deliberation: 

“Free?  There  is  no  question  of  your  being  set  at 
liberty.  What  could  have  put  such  a  thought  into  your 
head?” 

“You  have  no  news  for  me?” 

“News?  What  sort  of  news  should  come  for  you? 
Fie  who  has  sinned  must  do  penance  for  his  offences!” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“A  traitor,”  and  Doo  spoke  even  more  deliberately, 
putting  even  more  malevolence  into  his  tone,  “a  trai¬ 
tor  to  his  country  and  his  king,  one  who  communicates 
with  the  enemy,  has  no  reason  to  expect  good  tidings. 
Pardon  is  not  for  such  as  he!” 

Even  before  he  had  spoken  these  last  words, 
Trenck,  beside  himself  with  rage,  for  he  believed  the 
major  was  tantalizing  him  and  keeping  back  the  news 
of  his  liberation,  threw  himself  upon  his  tormentor, 
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seized  him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  and  tore  the 
officer’s  sword  out  of  its  scabbard  with  the  other. 
Brandishing  the  weapon  aloft,  Trenck  pressed  Doo 
towards  the  wall,  and  then  himself  sprang  back. 

A  minute  before,  the  idea  of  flight  had  not  en¬ 
tered  his  mind.  Now  nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  flee,  just  as  he  was,  in  his  scarlet  coat,  sword  in  hand, 
hatless. 

There,  to  leftward,  was  the  table  on  which  lay  the 
emerald  medallion  containing  the  picture  of  his  be¬ 
loved;  to  the  right,  was  the  coffer  holding  the  money 
so  essential  for  a  fugitive.  To  secure  both  was  impos¬ 
sible;  the  men  would  fall  upon  him  if  he  delayed, 
Major  Doo  first,  in  an  endeavour  to  recapture  the 
sword  whose  loss  was  a  dishonour.  Trenck,  therefore, 
seized  his  treasure  from  the  table,  gripped  it  firmly  in 
his  left  hand,  and  again  hurled  himself  to  the  attack. 
With  unexpected  suddenness  he  dealt  the  major  a 
formidable  blow  on  the  forehead  with  the  fist  in  which 
he  held  the  miniature,  and  threatened  the  other  men 
with  the  sword.  These  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  for  es¬ 
pecially  on  this  day  of  rejoicing  they  had  no  taste  for 
being  spitted  by  a  madman.  The  sergeant,  using  his 
lantern  in  self-defence,  was  the  last  to  flee.  He  rallied, 
even  then,  and  endeavoured  to  bar  Trenck’s  way.  The 
fugitive  pushed  the  worthy  fellow  aside,  the  lantern 
fell  to  the  ground  and  went  out.  Trenck  quickly  made 
his  way  to  the  exit. 

The  courts  and  alley-ways  of  the  citadel  were 
empty  this  evening;  the  cries  of  the  pursuers  did  not 
immediately  receive  an  answer.  Trenck  ran  this  way 
and  that;  darkness  was  near  at  hand;  the  hour  was 
favourable.  Turning  the  corner  by  the  arsenal,  he  ran 
up  against  an  officer.  Everyone  was  an  enemy  tonight. 
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Trenek  raised  his  weapon  to  strike.  The  man  fell  into 
his  arms.  It  was  Schell,  wearing  full-dress  uniform  in 
honour  of  the  occasion. 

“I’m  off,”  called  Trenek,  “farewell!”  He  started 
forward  once  more. 

“Where  you  go,  there  go  I  too!” 

“Brother,  reflect  for  a  moment.  .  .  .” 

But  there  was  no  time  for  reflection.  The  alarm 
had  been  sounded,  drums  were  beating,  soldiers  and 
officers  were  streaming  from  barracks,  hatless,  torn 
from  the  feast.  Trenek  and  his  companion  pressed 
closer  to  the  wall.  The  gates  of  the  citadel  were  far 
away,  no  hope  of  reaching  them  remained. 

“Up!”  cried  Schell,  himself  leaping  on  to  the 
parapet.  A  minute  earlier  he  was  an  officer  who  had 
decked  himself  out  for  the  peace  banquet!  “Up!”  he 
cried  again,  from  his  vantage  point.  The  hunters  were 
hot  on  the  trail.  The  two  men  took  the  jump. 

The  wall  not  being  very  high  at  this  spot,  Trenek 
leaped  without  mishap.  He  stood  before  the  palisade, 
safe  and  whole.  Then  he  heard  a  groan  beside  him. 

“My  foot,  Trenek,  my  foot!” 

“What?  Is  it  broken?” 

“Yes,  it  must  be  broken.” 

Whether  the  foot  was  broken  or  merely  sprained 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  at  the  moment. 

“Brother,”  exclaimed  Schell,  “you  must  not  stay 
here.  Take  your  sword  and  run  me  through.  Good¬ 
bye!” 

Trenek  laughed  aloud;  and,  as  he  laughed,  the 
mighty  roar  of  the  alarm  cannon  smote  on  his  ear. 

“Where’s  your  hat,  Schell?” 

Trenck’s  voice  rang  out  clearly,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  for  a  heroic  resolve. 
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“Lost  as  I  jumped,”  answered  Schell. 

“Well,  you  will  have  to  climb  the  fence  without 
your  hat!” 

“And  then?” 

“I'll  bring  you  through,”  laughed  Trenck. 

Suddenly,  he  pulled  himself  up  and  said  dryly: 

“I  say,  Schell,  can  you  not  say  that  you  sprang 
after  me  in  order  to  catch  me?  Then  they’ll  take  care 
of  you,  and  give  you  your  promotion.  Promise  me 
you’ll  do  this,  and  remain  behind.” 

“They  won’t  believe  me,  specially  Doo,”  muttered 
Schell. 

Trenck  nodded.  He  had  not  thought  of  Doo.  So 
he  set  to  work,  amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the 
yells  of  the  pursuers,  to  get  the  crippled  man  over  the 
high  palisade.  He  then  climbed  over  himself  and  tore 
his  trousers  in  the  process.  The  open  country  lay  ahead. 
A  slight  fog  had  settled  over  the  land;  there  had  been 
a  silver  thaw  and  the  path  was  slippery  with  ice. 

“So  far  so  good.  We  have  time  on  our  side,”  said 
Trenck.  “The  others  have  to  go  round  by  the  town. 
You’ve  always  held  the  cannon  up  to  me  as  a  bogey. 
What’s  the  good  of  it  now,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Come  on!” 

He  swung  Schell  over  his  shoulder.  The  night  was 
so  dark  and  the  air  so  misty  that,  when  Trenck  had 
made  but  two  hundred  paces,  the  citadel  had  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  They,  too,  were  invisible  to  their 
pursuers. 

“My  temples  are  throbbing,”  said  Trenck.  “Where 
are  we,  Schell?  In  which  direction  lies  Bohemia?  Where 
is  the  Neisse?” 

Schell  pointed  disconsolately  to  one  side. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  through  that  way,”  continued 
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Trenck.  "The  hussars  and  the  peasants  will  all  be  up 
and  about  by  now,  trying  to  win  their  prize-money.” 

As  if  his  words  were  a  signal  to  sound  the  alarm, 
at  that  very  instant  they  heard  the  bells  from  the 
surrounding  villages  pealing  forth,  and  the  yells  of  the 
peasants  turning  out  for  the  hunt. 

Trenck  stepped  from  his  path,  using  the  major’s 
sword  as  a  walking  stick.  The  blade  bent  under  his 
weight,  he  stumbled,  he  slipped,  he  broke  through  the 
ice  that  covered  puddles  or  swampy  areas.  And  all  the 
while  he  carried  his  burden  on  his  back,  the  friend  who, 
unsolicited,  had  offered  to  share  in  this  mad  adventure, 
and  whose  ill  luck  was  more  than  likely  to  frustrate 
their  designs  at  the  outset. 

The  river  at  the  edge  was  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  ice,  through  which  Trenck  broke  easily.  His  breath 
came  short  and  quick  as  the  icy  water  penetrated  his 
clothing;  blue  and  yellow  lights  danced  before  his  eyes. 

"Hold  tight  to  my  pigtail,  Schell,”  and  his  voice 
died  away,  for  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  had  lost  his  footing.  The  current  ran  strong, 
but  a  few  strokes,  though  hampered  by  the  proximity 
of  their  two  bodies,  brought  them  across  the  deeper 
part;  half  wading  and  half  swimming  Trenck  reached 
the  other  shore  with  his  companion.  There  the  two 
men  sank  exhausted  to  the  ground,  icy  cold,  thinking 
their  last  hour  had  come.  The  mist  had  cleared,  and 
the  moon  shone  brightly.  Still  they  felt  fairly  secure, 
for  their  pursuers  would  naturally  never  dream  of  their 
being  here,  but,  rather,  on  the  road  to  Bohemia. 

They  must  not  rest  long,  however.  Trenck  again 
shouldered  his  burden  and  took  his  way  along  the 
stream.  There  was  no  path.  The  night  air  seemed  to 
be  getting  colder.  Schell,  in  addition  to  the  pain  in  his 
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foot,  had  to  endure  all  the  torments  of  frost-bite  as  he 
clung  motionless  to  his  companion’s  neck.  From  time 
to  time  Trenck  would  slip  his  burden  to  earth,  and, 
with  never  a  word,  would  rub  him  vigorously  up  and 
down  the  back,  would  chafe  his  uninjured  foot,  his 
hands,  his  face.  They  found  a  boat  ere  long,  and,  cut¬ 
ting  the  painter,  crossed  the  river  again,  and  soon 
found  themselves  among  the  mountains. 

Snow  had  begun  to  fall.  Huge  drifts  had  already 
lain  here  for  some  time  past,  and  Trenck’s  feet  sank 
deep  at  every  step.  No  means  of  ascertaining  their  di¬ 
rection  were  available.  They  wandered  about  aimlessly. 
Trenck  had  cut  his  friend  a  staff  so  that  he  could 
hobble  a  few  steps  now  and  then.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  Trenck  carried  Schell,  sinking  up  to  the  knee 
and  even  to  the  waist  in  the  snow  as  he  trudged  dog¬ 
gedly  on.  The  wind  whistled  through  their  stiffly  frozen 
clothing.  They  were  blinded  by  the  force  of  the  bliz¬ 
zard.  The  night  was  still  young.  It  had  only  just 
begun.  It  would  never  end,  never. 

But  now  a  phantom-like  glow  could  be  seen.  They 
thought  they  had  made  good  progress,  that  they  were 
already  over  the  frontier.  Then  they  heard  a  clock 
chiming  the  hour.  It  was  the  town  clock,  sounding 
from  Glatz! 
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And  yet  they  made  good  their  escape,  finding 
refuge  at  Braunau,  a  village  close  to  the  Prussian 
frontier.  Here,  Schell  had  his  foot  cared  for,  and 
Trenck  wrote  to  his  beloved,  to  his  mother,  to  his  sis¬ 
ter,  to  various  comrades.  None  of  his  letters  seem  to 
have  reached  port;  at  any  rate  he  received  no  answer. 

Three  weeks  later,  in  mid-winter,  they  started  on 
their  wanderings.  Two  homeless  men!  It  appeared  to 
Trenck  they  could  not  have  been  more  lonely  had  they 
been  roaming  through  space  amid  the  planets.  They 
skirted  the  frontier  of  Frederick’s  kingdom,  tramping 
through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland,  in  order  to 
reach  that  corner  of  Brandenburg  where  lay  Trenck’s 
family  estates. 

Poor  as  a  beggar,  tattered  and  torn,  the  favourite 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  footed  it  through  the  poverty- 
stricken  borderlands.  Schell  had  sold  parts  of  his  fine 
uniform;  Trenck  his  watch,  his  signet  ring,  and  a 
couple  of  emeralds  from  the  miniature.  He  would 
gladly  have  sold  all  the  stones,  but  no  one  wanted  to 
buy  them.  From  time  to  time  they  fell  in  with  Prus¬ 
sian  recruiting  officers,  who  would  accost  Trenck  on 
account  of  his  noble  proportions.  They  would  expatiate 
upon  the  happiness  that  would  be  his  in  Frederick’s 
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army,  how  he  would  soon  get  his  corporal’s  stripes;  the 
two  vagabonds  would  be  invited  to  drink,  beer  and 
spirits  set  before  them  in  the  hope  that  their  disin¬ 
clination  might  be  overcome  in  their  cups.  Those  were 
good  days,  for  then  they  got  a  hot  meal  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it.  Every  night  signified  for  them  another 
terrible  adventure,  and  they  were  lucky  if  they  could 
find  a  lair  among  the  straw,  surrounded  by  Hanak  and 
Polish  wagoners. 

Incredibly  strange  was  their  appearance  as  they 
trudged  along  the  snow-covered  highways:  Trenck, 
tall  and  strong,  in  a  countryman’s  smock — for  his  scar¬ 
let  uniform  had  been  sold  long  ago — sword  girt  about 
him,  and  two  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt;  Schell,  short  of 
stature,  pale,  slouching,  spectral,  dressed  in  gipsy  at¬ 
tire.  On,  on,  through  villages  and  towns  they  went, 
every  man’s  hand  against  them,  unhappy,  pitiable,  on 
through  Politz  and  Leipnik  and  Bobrek  and  Janow  and 
Dankow  and  Zdiiny  and  Punitz  and  Storchnest  and 
Schmiegel  and  Bentschen  and  Lettel — names,  nothing 
but  names,  at  whose  very  sound  wretchedness  and 
misery  seemed  to  take  tangible  shape.  One  dark  night 
Trenck  knocked  at  his  sister’s  door.  The  country  house 
where  she  and  her  husband  lived  was  not  far  from  the 
Polish  frontier,  near  a  village  called  Hammer. 

They  were  left  waiting  in  the  snow,  which  was 
falling  heavily  as  it  had  on  that  first  evening  of  their 
escape.  In  the  end,  the  servant  returned,  pressed  a  few 
gold  coins  into  Trenck’s  hand,  and  slammed  the  door 
in  the  visitors’  faces.  Trenck,  beside  himself  with  rage, 
hurled  the  money  away  into  the  snow;  he  wished  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  house,  wished  to  confront  his 
unnatural  sister,  wished  to  punish  her,  to  kill  her. 
Schell  flung  his  arms  around  his  friend,  holding  him 
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back  with  all  the  strength  he  possessed.  He  adjured 
him  so  earnestly  that  his  words  penetrated  through  the 
noise  of  the  storm;  he  besought,  he  prayed.  When 
Trenck  had  become  calmer,  the  little  man  knelt  down 
in  the  snow  and  groped  about  until  he  found  the  coins. 

No  further  word  was  spoken.  They  felt  their  way 
through  the  dark  forest,  back  over  the  frontier  into 
Poland  again. 

At  Lettel  they  rested  for  a  while,  living  on  the 
alms  bestowed  so  parsimoniously  by  Trenck’s  sis¬ 
ter.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  a  message  was 
sent  to  Countess  Lostange  in  Breslau.  Day  followed 
day  in  monotonous  succession;  they  ate;  they  slept. 
Hope  was  dead;  thought  troubled  them  no  longer. 

And  then  help  came.  Trenck’s  mother  sent  by  a 
trusty  messenger  the  sum  of  five  hundred  louis-d’or  to¬ 
gether  with  a  diamond  cross.  No  message  of  any  sort 
accompanied  the  gift. 

That  same  evening  a  travelling  merchant  sat  at 
their  table  in  the  inn  parlour.  His  long,  coarse,  fur  coat, 
cut  Polish  fashion,  hung  at  his  side.  The  man  had 
spread  some  newspapers  before  him,  greasy  with  much 
thumbing,  printed  in  various  languages;  he  read  as  he 
ate.  Trenck,  who  for  weeks  had  received  no  reliable 
news  from  the  outer  world,  begged  for  the  loan  of  one 
of  them.  He  was  handed  the  “Wienerische  Diarium,” 
a  small  quarto  sheet,  six  pages  in  all,  and  of  rather 
ancient  date. 

This  little  paper  contained  news  from  Hungary, 
the  Netherlands,  France;  all  had  obviously  been  care¬ 
fully  edited  by  a  scrupulous  censor.  The  political  in¬ 
formation  was  followed  by  a  list  of  persons  who  had 
recently  died  in  Vienna,  and  it  would  appear  from  this 
that  all  the  deaths  had  been  due  to  what  was  called 
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inflammatory  fever.”  1  hen,  running  into  two  pages, 
came  an  interminable  description  of  a  wedding  which 
had  taken  place  between  a  certain  Count  Wassin  and 
a  maid-ot-honour  named  Countess  Lamberg:  the  nup¬ 
tial  celebrations,  reception,  banquet,  ball,  a  sledge- 
ride,  fireworks.  The  sixth  page  of  the  "Diarium”  con¬ 
tained  news  of  both  public  and  private  interest. 

Trenck  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  read  again,  and  yet 
again.  He  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table  amid  the  mess 
of  spilled  beer  and  broken  victuals.  He  held  the  sheet 
close  to  his  eyes. 

“Yes,  yes,  yes,”  he  muttered,  "the  same  here,  the 
same  over  there.” 

"What’s  the  same  over  there?” 

Schell,  his  mouth  full,  seized  upon  the  paper.  Since 
Trenck  would  not  let  go,  but  went  on  staring  at  it  in 
speechless  amazement,  Schell  made  the  tour  of  the 
long  table,  chewing  as  he  went,  and  looked  over  his 
friend’s  shoulder.  He  saw  at  once  what  was  afoot.  In 
the  middle  of  the  page,  surrounded  by  thick  lines,  and 
printed  in  special  type,  was  an  appeal,  signed  by  Count 
Lowenwalde,  general  of  cavalry  and  president  of  the 
military  court  of  inquiry.  He  summoned  all  and  sun¬ 
dry  to  appear  as  witnesses  against  Colonel  of  Pandours 
Franz  Baron  von  der  Trenck.  The  colonel  was  accused 
of  misappropriation  of  State  moneys,  of  putting  the 
enemy’s  property  and  the  property  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  under  requisition,  of  mishandling  subordi¬ 
nates,  of  rape,  of  atheism,  of  robbing  churches,  of  sacri¬ 
lege,  and  so  forth.  In  addition  to  all  these  misdeeds,  yet 
another  was  now  laid  to  his  charge.  During  the  last 
war,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  before  Soor,  the  pandour, 
so  it  was  said,  had  surprised  the  Prussian  king  in  bed 
and  had  taken  him  prisoner.  Then,  despite  his  evident 
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duty  and  the  obligations  of  his  military  oath,  he  had 
accepted  a  ransom  and  had  allowed  Frederick  to  go 
free.  Anyone  who  could  give  information  in  respect  of 
this  matter  was  invited  to  come  to  Vienna  at  the 
Austrian  government’s  expense  and  was  promised  mon¬ 
etary  compensation  for  the  duration  of  the  trial. 

"Have  you  read  it  all,  Schell?  Caught  as  he  lay 
abed!  That  very  morning  1  myself  rode  out  early  in 
company  with  the  king,  and  when  the  pandour  raided 
our  camp,  not  a  soul  was  there  save  a  few  of  the  sick 
and  the  orderlies.  You  can  see  for  yourself  now,  Schell, 
the  kind  of  things  innocent  men  can  be  accused  of!” 

Schell  had  by  this  time  regained  his  chair  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table. 

“You  are  right!  What  a  lie!  Still,  your  worthy 
cousin’s  record  is  black  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
if  they  hang  him  no  great  injustice  will  have  been 
done.” 

“Hang  him?  One  of  our  family?  Have  a  care  what 
you  are  saying!” 

The  other  guests  had  by  now  pricked  up  their  ears. 
No  one  spoke,  till  Schell  said  almost  in  a  whisper: 

“What  are  you  getting  so  excited  about?  You 
yourself  rode  out  to  kill  this  cousin  of  yours;  he  shot 
your  friend  dead;  nothing  but  misfortune  has  come 
to  you  on  his  account.  Why,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  as 
we  lay  in  the  straw  at  Kobylin,  you  told  me  that 
your  dearest  wish  was  to  stick  this  pandour  through  his 
scarlet  cloak,  to  wound  him  to  the  heart.  And  now  you 
attack  me  in  his  defence!” 

“Come  upstairs  to  our  room,”  was  Trenck’s  sole 
rejoinder. 

As  soon  as  the  door  of  their  room  closed  upon  them 
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and  they  had  lighted  the  tallow  candle,  Trenck  turned 
to  his  companion. 

"1  shall  have  to  go — immediately — as  soon  as  day 
dawns.” 

“Must  you  really  go  to  Vienna?  In  God’s  name 
what  are  Franz  Trench’s  affairs  to  you?  Did  your  won¬ 
derful  cousin  come  to  Prussia  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
you?” 

“You  don’t  understand.” 

“One  thing  I  understand  very  well.  I  know  that  if 
you  go  to  Vienna  now,  you  will  never  come  back  to 
your  own  country,  for  the  king  will  then  have  good 
reason  to  regard  you  as  a  traitor.” 

“In  any  case  1  cannot  get  back  to  Prussia.” 

“  I'renck,  come  with  me  to  Warsaw;  we’ll  see  how 
matters  stand  when  we  get  there.  Perhaps  we  shall 
really  decide  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  in  India  or  in 
Russia.  But  please,  I  beg  you,  do  not  go  to  Vienna.  If 
you  do,  your  name  will  be  black-marked  for  ever,  and 
you’ll  get  no  thanks  for  your  trouble  from  such  a 
rapscallion  as  your  cousin.” 

“Do  not  call  him  names;  he  has  fallen  upon  evil 
days.” 

“Evil  days!  He’s  probably  gone  too  far.  In  this 
year’s  almanach  you  can  read  about  a  few  of  his  mis¬ 
deeds;  at  Vilshofen,  in  Bavaria,  for  instance,  he  cut 
off  the  noses  and  ears  of  three  little  children  because 
the  parents  would  not  tell  him  where  their  money  was 
stowed  away.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  willing 
to  risk  your  whole  future  for  a  creature  like  that? 
Trenck,  don’t  be  a  fool!” 

“Those  stories  may  be  nothing  more  than  calumny, 
just  like  the  fairy  tale  about  the  king’s  capture. 
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Enough!  I’m  going  down  this  instant  to  order  a  horse 
to  be  ready  early  in  the  morning.” 

“Trenck,  once  more,  I  beg  you  not  to  go.  I  know 
you  don’t  think  much  of  my  opinion;  but  today  mine 
is  the  cooler  head.  Come  to  India  with  me,  Trenck! 
We  will  make  our  fortunes  there;  it’s  a  jolly  place  for 
two  young  fellows.  I’ll  do  everything  for  you,  I’ll  rub 
down  your  horse,  I’ll  clean  your  boots,  at  night  I'll 
sleep  outside  your  door,  and  when  the  snakes  come  .  . 

‘‘Schell,  old  man,”  said  Trenck  laying  his  hand  on 
the  other’s  arm,  ‘‘put  yourself  in  my  place.  Am  I  to  be¬ 
have  towards  him  as  my  sister  to  me?  He  is  a  brave 
soldier,  he  has  done  much  for  his  king  and  country. 
Now  he  lies  in  jail.  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  explain 
away  the  worst  of  the  deeds  he  is  accused  of.  I  am  his 
kinsman  and  his  brother  in  misfortune.  .  .  .” 

‘‘And  his  heir,  Trenck.  People  will  only  think  of 
that!  They’ll  say  that  all  you  wanted  to  be  sure  of  was 
that  his  property  should  not  be  confiscated.” 

“Let  them  say!” 

“Oh,  Trenck,  why  have  1  not  long  hair  and  a  petti¬ 
coat!  You  would  pay  heed  to  your  lady  if  she  implored. 
Very  well,  so  be  it.  I  go  with  you.” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.  You  go  to  Warsaw.” 

Thus  it  was  indeed.  Early  next  day  Trenck  di¬ 
vided  his  money  with  Schell,  took  affectionate  leave  of 
his  friend,  and  set  off  post-haste  to  Vienna. 

He  hardly  gave  himself  time  to  procure  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes  in  Cracow.  Racing  through  the  desolate 
countryside,  he  approached  the  capital  from  the  north¬ 
east,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  nightfall, 
was  examined  at  the  Red  Tower,  and  drove  into  the 
city. 
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The  first  objects  to  catch  his  attention  as  he 
looked  out  of  the  carriage  window  were  the  lamp¬ 
lighters,  making  their  way  through  the  darkening 
streets,  long  lighting  rods  in  their  hands.  Each  was 
dressed  in  a  browm  uniform  with  red  tabs,  and  wore  a 
sword  at  his  side.  These  men  looked  very  quaint  to  the 
new-comer. 

He  had  been  recommended  to  an  inn  situated  in 
the  New  Market.  His  room  was  on  the  first  landing  of 
the  ancient  house,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  he  ordered 
a  light  meal  to  be  served.  Meanwhile  he  stood  gazing 
out  of  the  window. 

The  evening,  though  February  was  still  young, 
was  as  mild  as  an  evening  in  spring.  People  were  pass¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  in  an  endless  stream. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  an  itinerant  showman 
had  fixed  up  his  marionette  theatre,  and  Trenck  could 
see  the  little  figures  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  il¬ 
luminated  opening.  Punch  was  playing  his  pranks  and 
dealing  mighty  thwacks  with  his  stick,  provoking  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  onlookers.  A  little  to  the  rear  was 
a  cook-shop,  open  to  the  sky,  whence  issued  the  clatter 
of  dishes  and  clouds  of  vapour.  Indeed  the  steam  was 
so  thick  and  so  abundant  that  the  church  to  the  right 
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and  the  fine  house  to  the  left  with  the  arcade  were  al¬ 
most  hidden  from  view. 

Coaches  and  litters  arrived  from  time  to  time, 
the  latter  carried  by  men  in  long  red  coats — the  second 
uniform  which  made  Trenck  feel  himself  a  stranger 
within  the  city.  They  seemed  to  him  a  sorry  imitation 
of  his  uniform  in  the  Prussian  Guards.  Masked  guests 
alighted  before  the  arcaded  house,  and  disappeared  in¬ 
side.  The  whole  facade  had  been  brightly  illuminated, 
music  floated  across  the  square  from  its  windows,  be¬ 
hind  which  could  be  seen  the  moving  silhouettes  of  the 
dancers. 

The  serving-man  brought  Trenck’s  meal.  He  was 
followed  by  mine  host  who  came  to  welcome  his  new 
guest.  It  would  appear  that  the  house  with  the  arcades 
was  the  famous  “Mehlgrube,”  the  place  where  all  the 
more  elegant  masked  balls  were  given  during  carnival 
time.  Carnival!  Of  course,  it  was  carnival  time,  and  he 
had  spent  most  of  it  travelling  along  Polish  and  Mora¬ 
vian  highways! 

A  masked  ball!  Mine  host  declared  himself  willing 
to  procure  a  suitable  costume,  and  in  ten  minutes  he 
returned  carrying  a  white  silk  domino  over  his  arm, 
together  with  a  white  mask,  neither  of  which  was  quite 
clean. 

In  a  rather  hesitant  voice  the  host  now  informed 
Trenck  that  one  more  thing  was  needed  in  order  to 
gain  admittance.  What  might  that  be?  Entrance 
money?  No;  the  question  of  rank;  it  was  a  very  exclu¬ 
sive  ball.  Mine  host  could  be  easy  on  that  point, 
Trenck  assured  him. 

Thus  masked,  a  huge  figure  in  his  domino,  Trenck 
crossed  the  square,  and  vanished  amid  the  arcades. 

A  janitor  stood  below,  an  erstwhile  court  servant, 
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to  whom  most  of  the  guests  were  known,  for  their  dis¬ 
guise  was  no  disguise  to  his  experienced  eyes.  As  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  tall  gentleman  in  the  white 
domino,  he  said  at  a  venture  in  confidential  tones: 

"His  Excellency  Count  von  Martiniz,  eh?” 

‘‘No.  Baron  von  der  Trenck!” 

"Jesu  Maria!”  The  man  was  so  surprised  that  he 
was  about  to  cross  himself.  "Has  your  grace  already 
come  out  then?” 

"I  am  not  the  colonel,”  said  Trenck  slightly  raising 
his  mask.  “I  am  his  cousin  from  Prussia.” 

I  Ie  paid  his  entrance  money  and  strode  up  the 
shallow  stairway  towards  the  hall,  leaving  the  janitor 
to  shake  his  head  and  mutter  to  himself  over  the  doings 
of  the  gentry. 

The  hall  was  simple  and  unadorned,  a  plain, 
square  room  surrounded  with  a  gallery,  in  one  corner 
of  which  the  band  was  accommodated.  The  couples 
were  performing  the  stiff,  old-fashioned  figure  dances, 
but  they  were  executing  the  formal  movements  with  a 
zest  and  enjoyment  such  as  is  only  possible  among  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  empress  herself, 
a  lady  full  of  the  joy  of  life  in  spite  of  her  piety,  graced 
the  balls  given  at  this  house  with  her  presence. 

Nearly  all  the  guests  wore  masks,  and  yet  it  was 
immediately  borne  in  upon  Trenck  that  never  in  his 
life  had  he  seen  so  many  pretty  women  assembled.  Soft, 
delicately  shaped  forms  swayed  towards  him  and  re¬ 
treated  again ;  arms,  necks,  and  shoulders  shimmered 
enticingly,  awaking  desire;  and  when  the  stranger,  on 
reaching  the  gallery,  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  the 
laughter  and  chatter  of  the  throng  surged  up  to  him 
as  a  wave  of  exquisite  perfume,  the  swirl  of  a  cultured 
joy.  Had  he  been  conveyed  hither  in  his  sleep,  he  would 
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have  known  as  soon  as  he  awoke  that  he  was  not  in 
Prussia,  for,  though  everyone  talked  German,  the 
speech  was  different,  so  warm,  so  easy,  so  unrestrained. 
A  flavour  of  the  exotic  was  an  added  charm;  although 
the  stranger  would  have  been  hard  put  to  name  any 
names,  he  knew  that  those  who  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  below  represented  the  aristocracy  of  a  world¬ 
wide  realm,  assembled  here  from  many  climes  within 
the  orbit  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Schwarzenberg, 
Liechtenstein,  Schonborn,  with  Khevenhiiller  and  I  Ier- 
berstein;  Palffy,  Banffy,  Erdody,  Batthyany,  and 
Esterhazy;  Kolowrat,  Chotek,  Kinsky,  Clam-Gallas, 
and  Lobkowitz;  Clary,  Colloredo,  Collalto,  Castel- 
barco,  and  Sylva-Tarouca;  not  to  mention  many 
others,  clan  upon  clan,  a  cosmopolitan  multitude. 

Trenck  felt  strangely  alien  as  he  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  gallery,  gazing  down  as  in  a  dream.  The 
only  tie  he  had  with  these  people  was  through  his 
cousin,  the  military  leader,  who  now  lay  in  prison,  ref¬ 
use  on  the  scrap-heap  so  far  as  this  gay  multitude  was 
concerned.  Memories  of  schoolboy  days  crossed  his 
mind.  He  saw  the  Trencks  as  a  family  upon  which  the 
wrath  of  God  was  being  visited,  at  war  with  itself, 
banished  from  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  happiness. 
His  heart  swelled  with  the  pride  of  isolation  and  the 
courage  of  revolt.  .  .  .  Through  the  silk  domino,  he 
felt  a  light  touch  on  his  hand. 

In  the  second  which  elapsed  before  he  turned, 
another  memory  flitted  across  his  inner  vision.  An  in¬ 
credibly  long  while  ago,  another  ball  had  taken  place, 
and  then,  too,  he  had  felt  a  hand  touch  his;  but  when 
he  had  looked  round  on  that  occasion  no  one  was  there. 

This  time,  however,  a  gentleman  in  a  black  silk 
domino  stood  bowing  before  him,  mask  in  hand. 
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“I  am  Baron  Rocco  Lopresti.  The  lackey  at  the 
entrance  described  you  to  me,  he  knows  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  your  cousin.” 

The  speaker  was  of  a  very  southern  type,  with 
sleek  hair,  and  black  moustache  and  beard.  A  man  of 
military  bearing,  he  gave  the  impression  of  being  an 
artless  creature  who,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  brutal  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  was  a  person  to  be  trusted. 

Trenck  took  olf  his  mask  as  he  answered: 

"What  a  stroke  of  good  luck  that  we  should  meet 
thus  on  the  very  first  evening  I  find  myself  in  Vienna. 
I  was  at  a  loss  as  to  how  1  could  get  news  of  my 
cousin.” 

"News?  You  do  not  need  me  in  order  to  get  tid¬ 
ings  of  him.  He  sees  to  it  that  the  whole  of  Vienna  is 
kept  well  informed.” 

‘‘But  I,  myself,  am  in  ignorance.  I  was  staying  in  a 
Polish  village  when  a  newspaper  containing  the  appeal 
issued  by  his  judge  fell  into  my  hands.” 

‘‘Lowenwalde,  the  cur,  he  need  not  have  gone  so 
far  out  of  his  way  to  .  .  .” 

‘‘Herr  von  Lopresti,  1  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  give  me  some  definite  information.  1  may  be 
able  to  help  my  cousin.  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Vienna.” 

‘‘Splendid!  Bravo!”  exclaimed  Lopresti.  ‘‘That  is 
the  way  one  would  expect  a  soldier  to  behave.  You  are 
a  soldier,  are  you  not?” 

‘‘I  was  a  soldier,”  answered  Trenck,  his  colour 
rising. 

‘‘Ah!  Well,  let  us  go  into  the  tent  over  there;  no 
one  ever  uses  it  on  these  occasions.” 

From  one  end  of  the  gallery  to  the  other  a  kind 
of  Turkish  tent  had  been  arranged.  It  was  made  of  a 
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purple  tissue  and  cut  the  occupants  off  from  the  band 
and  the  crowd.  A  guest  could  be  served  here,  and  could 
find  quiet  and  rest.  For  the  moment  the  whole  company 
was  enjoying  itself  below. 

Lopresti  began  his  tale.  But  he  kept  on  forgetting 
that  the  young  Prussian  who  listened  with  such  avidity 
was  in  complete  ignorance  of  every  detail  of  the  in¬ 
dictment.  The  narrative  was  rendered  yet  more  obscure 
by  the  fact  that  Lopresti’s  German  forsook  him  from 
time  to  time,  that  he  would  then  take  a  plunge  into  the 
French  language  in  which  he  was  even  less  proficient, 
and  that  he  helped  himself  out  with  Sicilian  and  Slav 
expressions. 

Nevertheless,  Trenck  was  able  to  gather  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lopresti,  the  root  of  Franz’s  misfortunes  was 
that  during  the  campaign  he  had  rid  himself  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  incapable  officers.  He  had  been  harsh  in  his 
treatment  of  them.  They  hated  him,  and  Count  Lowen- 
walde  had  lent  himself  to  their  revenge.  This  man, 
Lowenwalde,  had  but  one  aim  in  life:  the  ruin  of  the 
colonel  of  pandours  and  his  permanent  disgrace,  the 
reason  being  that,  not  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  the 
presence  of  His  Highness  Prince  Charles,  Trenck  had 
given  Lowenwalde  a  formidable  kick  in  the  behind — 
“yes,  indeed,  I  am  not  exaggerating.  .  . 

Trenck  broke  in  upon  the  narrative: 

“But  what  1  am  most  concerned  about  is  whether 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  accusations  against  my 
cousin.” 

“Foundation,”  exclaimed  the  Italian.  “Were  you 
to  ask  the  principal  of  a  young  lady’s  seminary  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  indictment  she  would  natu¬ 
rally  answer  with  a  yes.  A  leader  of  guerillas  does  not 
make  war  in  kid  gloves!” 
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“What  has  he  to  say  for  himself  before  his 
judges?” 

“What  would  you  have  him  say?  He  is  confronted 
by  one  slanderer  after  another;  from  captain  down 
to  the  humblest  orderly  they  come,  and,  though  they 
have  all  committed  atrocities,  they  lay  the  whole  guilt 
at  his  door.” 

“Then  there  have  really  been  atrocities?” 

“Sir,”  exclaimed  Lopresti,  firing  up,  “if  you  come 
here  as  spy  and  informer  .  . 

Trenck  controlled  himself  with  an  effort  and  said: 

“I  have  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  zeal 
with  which  you  have  rallied  to  my  cousin’s  defence. 
What  I  really  want  to  know  are  the  most  vital  points 
in  the  indictment.” 

“The  whole  thing  is  nothing  but  idiocy,  mischie¬ 
vous  invention,  wind,”  cried  Lopresti,  bringing  his  fist 
down  with  a  resounding  bang  on  to  the  table.  “And  I’m 
not  the  only  one  who  says  so.  Field  Marshal  Cordua, 
worthy  old  gentleman,  has  published  a  memorial  in 
which  he  declares  our  friend  to  be  innocent.  Every¬ 
thing  was  going  well,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  a  mad 
impulse  made  Trenck  go  to  the  play.” 

“Go  to  the  play,”  repeated  Trenck,  bewildered. 

“Yes,  of  course.  You  don’t  seem  to  know  any¬ 
thing!  Well,  your  cousin  was  placed  under  arrest  by 
the  empress,  he  was  to  remain  at  home  for  the  duration 
of  the  trial,  quite  comfortably,  in  his  beautiful  palace, 
surrounded  by  his  own  domestics,  receiving  his  friends, 
entertaining  as  many  gay  ladies  as  he  had  a  wish  to, 
and  so  on.  He  kept  quiet  for  a  fortnight.  Then,  one 
evening,  the  devil  took  possession  of  him.  He  had  his 
smartest  equipage  brought  round  to  the  front  door  and 
drove  to  the  theatre,  the  one  near  the  Karntner  Gate — 
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just  because  he  knew  that  the  empress  was  to  be  present. 
Can  you  understand  his  mood?” 

‘‘Very  well  indeed/'  said  Trenck. 

‘‘I  can’t  remember  what  they  were  giving,  but  it 
was  something  amusing.  Kurz  sang,  Prehauser  cracked 
his  jokes,  the  audience  was  thoroughly  enjoying  itself. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  fun  and  laughter  Trenck  caught 
sight  of  the  worst  of  his  calumniators — Gossau  by 
name,  a  captain — a  man  who  had  put  especial  venom 
into  his  evidence  at  the  trial.  The  curtain  was  up,  the 
actors  were  playing  and  singing,  when  suddenly  Trenck 
rushed  noisily  into  his  enemy’s  box,  seized  Gossau  by 
the  throat,  and,  bellowing,  would  have  strangled  the 
man  without  more  ado  in  the  presence  of  the  empress. 
The  theatre  was  in  an  uproar;  the  box  was  invaded  by 
men  who,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  rescued  Gossau 
from  his  assailant.  But  your  cousin  was  not  allowed  to 
go  back  to  his  palace.  They  took  him  to  the  arsenal,  as 
though  he  were  a  criminal.  Ever  since  then  the  trial 
has  gone  against  him.” 

The  Sicilian  became  silent,  his  breath  short  and 
panting.  Suddenly,  the  music  broke  in  on  Trenck’s  ears. 
The  band  was  playing  a  dance  in  triple  time,  sad  and 
earnest — a  chaconne.  He  stared  before  him.  His  cousin’s 
character,  as  depicted  in  the  story  he  had  heard,  seemed 
to  him  terribly  familiar.  The  pandour  might  be  any¬ 
thing  you  like  or  dislike  in  other  respects,  but  this 
outbreak,  this  being  carried  away  by  the  fires  of  his 
own  hot  blood,  this  fury  against  his  own  fate— how 
well  young  Trenck  could  understand  such  things!  He 
looked  up. 

“A  pretty  desperate  state  of  affairs,  Baron  Lopresti. 
I’m  afraid  there  is  not  much  we  can  do.  My  journey 
hither  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  I  was  in  the  battle 
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at  Soor  acting  as  the  king  of  Prussia’s  adjutant.  .  .  .” 

“You  were  .  .  .  what  did  you  say?” 

“Adjutant  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  I  can  completely 
deny  the  truth  of  that  particular  accusation  for  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  that’s  splendid!  It  is  a  most  important  point; 
it  may  even  decide  the  issue,”  cried  Lopresti  joyfully. 
Then,  shaking  his  head  and  collapsing  in  the  expressive 
way  wherein  a  southerner  shows  disappointment,  he 
added :  “No,  it  can  no  longer  have  any  effect — -since 
today’s  mad  escapade.  Why  the  devil  didn’t  you  get 
here  yesterday?” 

“What  has  happened  today?” 

“The  Soor  affair  came  up  in  court,  and  Trenck  was 
confronted  with  a  woman  who  was  to  .  .  .” 

Lopresti  sprang  to  his  feet.  A  lady  had  entered  the 
tent  and  came  over  to  where  the  Italian  stood. 

“My  dear  Baron,”  said  she  somewhat  reproach¬ 
fully,  “what  are  you  doing  here?  How  gallant  you  are 
to  be  sure!  You  squire  me  to  the  Mehlgruben,  and 
then  .  .  .” 

She  broke  off.  Her  glance  had  fallen  upon  Trenck. 
He  could  see  her  questioning  eyes  through  the  slits  in 
her  mask.  She  was  blushing  violently,  the  crimson 
stream  invading  the  whole  of  her  face  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  black  mask.  Nor  was  he  the  only  observer 
of  her  discomfiture. 

“Baron  Trenck,”  said  Lopresti,  “1  will  have  a  talk 
with  the  governor  of  the  arsenal  tomorrow  morning. 
You  will  be  able  to  visit  your  cousin  as  often  as  you 
like.” 

He  took  his  departure  with  a  haste  that  betokened 
jealousy,  the  lady  following  reluctantly  in  his  wake. 
Trenck  gazed  after  her  as  she  leant  on  Lopresti’s  arm 
and  walked  the  length  of  the  gallery,  her  whole  deport- 
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ment  betraying  her  desire  to  look  round  and  take  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  stranger.  He  could  have  sworn  that 
her  figure  and  her  hair  resembled  those  of  his  princess. 
But  his  eyes  were  tricked  by  his  desire.  His  blood 
coursed  ardently  through  his  veins;  he  had  been  cut 
off  from  association  with  the  fair  sex  for  so  long  a  time! 

He  pulled  out  the  miniature.  How  strange,  he 
could  no  longer  conjure  up  the  living  features  of  his 
beloved  from  the  painted  likeness!  Sorrowfully,  he 
looked  at  the  imperfect  framework  of  emeralds.  Two 
stones  were  missing,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left; 
they  lay  in  some  Moravian  merchant’s  dusty  shop.  The 
gaps  where  they  should  have  been,  looked  like  two 
empty  eye-sockets. 

Trenck  made  his  way  to  the  entrance  and  left  the 
ballroom. 
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The  arsenal  was  near  the  bastion  of  the  New 
Gate,  quite  close  to  a  little  street  known  as  “Im 
Elend.”  The  place  was  full  of  soldiers.  Two  sentries  in 
white  uniforms,  bayonets  fixed,  were  posted  outside  the 
pandour’s  cell.  The  corporal  who  was  acting  as  guide 
courteously  opened  the  door  to  allow  the  visitor  to 
pass  in.  Towards  the  left  of  the  entrance,  Trenck  could 
see  the  pandour  sitting  on  a  handsome,  roomy  chair, 
the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  an  otherwise  empty 
room.  It  was  a  veritable  throne,  covered  with  a  blue 
velvet  cloth  embroidered  in  gold;  doubtless  these  were 
trophies  brought  from  Trenck’s  palace.  There  he  sat, 
his  unshod  feet  resting  on  a  velvet  stool,  and  from  each 
ankle  a  chain  could  be  seen  linking  foot  to  hand.  He 
looked  like  a  wild,  untamed  animal  in  captivity. 

Trenck  stood  motionless  at  the  door,  his  heart 
cold  within  him.  The  pandour  took  no  notice  of  the 
intrusion.  He  stared  before  him,  his  head  inclined  side¬ 
ways,  the  disfigurement  of  his  once  handsome  face 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  bright  light  from  the  window, 
his  long,  thin  moustache  hanging  down  in  wisps,  a 
stubble  already  forming  on  his  chin.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  yellow  silk,  without  waistcoat  or  cravat. 
His  shirt  was  open,  revealing  his  hairy  chest.  The  room 
was  icy  cold. 
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At  last  he  broke  the  silence,  and  as  he  spoke 
Trenck  realized  that  his  cousin  had  observed  and  recog¬ 
nized  his  visitor  as  soon  as  the  door  had  opened. 

“What  do  you  want?  Come  for  your  inheritance? 
I  am  not  dead  yet!” 

“I  have  come  to  help  you.” 

The  pandour  turned  himself  about.  He  laughed, 
his  blackened  countenance  made  more  ghastly  by  his 
ironical  mirth. 

"What  a  joke,”  he  cried;  “my  little  cousin  has 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Prussia  to  help  me!  Did 
your  spatterdashed  king  grant  you  leave  of  absence?” 

“I  escaped.” 

“What?  Deserted?” 

"Escaped  from  prison.” 

The  pandour  rose  to  an  upright  posture,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  whole  length  of  his  chains  clinked  and  clat¬ 
tered  around  him. 

"Locked  up — you  too!  We’re  both  of  us  thorns  in 
their  sides  then.  But  why  were  you  .  .  .  Ah,  I  remem¬ 
ber,”  and  he  clapped  his  fettered  hand  to  his  knee, 
“the  tale  they  told  about  his  sister.  .  .  .  Come  over 
here,  youngster,  let  me  give  you  a  good  hug!” 

Trenck  remained  where  he  was.  His  cousin  went 
on; 

“You  can  be  of  use,  that’s  certain.  Have  you 
brought  her  with  you?  If  so,  let  me  have  a  look  at  her. 
We  three  might  join  hands,  found  a  kingdom  some¬ 
where,  you  and  1,  and  have  as  our  mistress — the  sister 
of  the  king  of  Prussia!” 

Trenck  still  did  not  answer.  To  protest  in  courtly 
phrases  against  such  wild  ribaldry  would  have  been 
ludicrous.  At  last  he  said: 
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“Cousin  Franz,  we  shall  do  better  to  speak  of  your 
own  affairs.  First  of  all  as  concerns  the  accusation  that, 
during  the  battle  of  Soor,  you  allowed  the  king  of 
Prussia  .  .  .” 

He  got  no  further.  The  pandour  had  sprung  from 
his  chair,  beside  himself  with  rage,  beating  his  feet 
on  the  footstool,  literally  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
raging: 

"Hold  your  damned  tongue,  1  will  not  listen  to 
you,  you  son  of  a  bitch,  is  it  for  this  you  have  come, 
you  swine,  you  spawn  of  hell.  .  . 

Trenck  broke  in  on  these  ravings,  trying  to  silence 
them  with  the  power  of  his  own  words: 

“No,  you  did  not  do  it,  not  do  it,  no,  no,  no!  1 
have  come  here  to  bear  testimony  against  the  lie.” 

The  pandour  fell  back  on  to  his  chair  with  a  groan, 
rubbing  his  left  knee  which  was  not  yet  healed  after 
being  smashed  by  a  cannon  ball  during  the  campaign 
in  Bohemia.  The  door  opened  behind  Trenck,  and  the 
corporal  thrust  his  face  in,  to  see  what  the  noise  was 
about.  He  withdrew  with  a  grin  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  well. 

Quiet  having  been  restored,  Trenck  said: 

"No  one  can  be  more  certain  than  I  that  the  whole 
tale  is  a  foul  and  wanton  lie.  But  how  was  it  possible 
for  so  obvious  a  falsehood  to  be  believed?  Who  can 
have  spread  such  a  story?” 

Then  his  cousin  told  him  how  the  calumny  had 
been  put  together.  One  of  the  assessors  of  the  court 
had  as  his  mistress  a  wench  from  Prussia.  She  had  been 
instructed  to  testify  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Field 
Marshal  Schwerin,  and  that  at  the  moment  of  attack 
she  had  been  in  bed  with  the  king. 
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"In  bed  with  the  king,”  exclaimed  Trenck,  "at  the 
fighting  front!  In  camp!  On  the  night  before  a  battle! 
The  whole  thing  is  too  ridiculous.  .  . 

“When  1  heard  it  the  day  before  yesterday,”  said 
the  pandour  pleasantly  as  though  he  had  never  spoken 
in  any  other  tone,  “I,  too,  was  roused  to  such  a  pitch 
that  I  was  beside  myself  with  fury.  I  pulled  Lowen- 
walde  out  of  his  presidential  chair,  and  prepared  to 
chuck  him  out  of  the  window.  It  would  have  settled  his 
hash  for  ever,  seeing  that  the  court  is  held  in  a  room 
four  flights  up!  Unfortunately,  people  came  interfering 
— -and,  as  you  see,  my  outbreak  has  not  done  me  much 
good!”  He  rattled  his  chains  in  illustration  of  his 
words. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  Trenck  walked 
out  of  the  arsenal  gate  into  the  open  air,  his  head  was 
spinning.  As  if  in  a  dream,  he  saw  his  cousin  riding 
forth  from  that  copse  in  Bohemia,  wearing  the  coat 
he  had  stolen  from  Frederick’s  tent.  A  shot  rang  out. 
Rochow  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Trenck  heard  the 
pandour  say  in  his  quiet,  pleasant  voice:  “Leave  your 
king.  No  luck  will  be  yours  so  long  as  you  serve  under 
his  eagle.” 

He  passed  along  the  narrow  street.  Things  he 
would  hardly  have  noticed  had  he  been  care-free  now 
made  a  deep  and  strange  impression  upon  him. 

Vienna  appeared  to  him  as  a  city  of  long  ago,  of 
the  age  of  chivalry.  The  streets  were  full  of  a  life  far 
different  from  anything  he  had  known  in  Prussia,  at 
once  brighter  and  sterner  and  more  confined.  Old  cos¬ 
tumes  were  here  still  in  vogue.  1  lo  noticed,  for  instance 
(and  the  sight  seemed  to  be  part  of  a  dream),  that  all 
the  bakers  wore  grey;  the  butchers  were  clad  in  reddish- 
brown;  the  tailors  were  in  blue.  He  came  to  a  halt  be- 
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fore  the  house  signs  which  appeared  to  him  incredible, 
and  vvellnigh  the  work  of  maniacs.  For  instance,  the 
sign  over  one  house  read :  “The  Red  I  Iedgehog.”' 
Another:  “1  he  Kiss  Penny.”  Yet  another:  “Where  the 
Wolf  Preached  to  the  Geese.”  A  fourth:  “Where  the 
Cock  Looked  into  the  Mirror.”  Outlandish  dress  of 
every  description  constantly  met  the  eye:  the  national 
costumes  of  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  of  peoples  from 
the  East.  Many  a  pretty  woman  was  to  be  seen  in 
gold-embroidered  headgear  resembling  a  Grecian  hel¬ 
met;  all  the  members  of  the  fair  sex  who  were  out  alone 
carried  a  rosary  in  their  hand.  A  pious  city,  indeed; 
and  this  was  unlucky  for  his  headstrong  and  foolhardy 
cousin  whom  the  clergy  charged  with  having  taken  a 
special  delight  in  putting  the  chalice  to  sacrilegious  uses 
in  the  course  of  the  wars.  Was  the  place  not  full  of 
monks,  of  priests,  of  churches? 

He  was  walking  down  another  of  the  narrow 
streets,  when  a  clamour  was  raised.  Breathless  runners 
appeared,  bare-headed,  old-fashioned  halberds  in  hand; 
immediately  at  their  heels  came  a  man  on  horseback; 
then,  rattling  over  the  cobbles,  a  coach  and  four,  high- 
sprung,  closed,  a  coronet  on  top.  The  emperor! 

But  it  was  not  the  emperor.  The  occupant  of  the 
coach  was  Maria  Theresa,  the  empress.  Just  opposite 
to  where  Trenck  stood,  the  procession  came  to  a  halt. 
The  yellow-liveried  outriders  pulled  in  their  steeds;  a 
priest  was  passing  by  carrying  the  host,  a  sacristan 
going  before  sounding  a  little  bell.  The  imperial  horse¬ 
man  had  reined  in  not  more  than  a  hand’s  breadth  in 
front  of  Trenck;  the  young  man  could  see  the  red- 
stockinged  foot  of  the  rider  pressing  the  stirrup,  shoe¬ 
less  as  was  the  custom. 

No  one  seemed  surprised  at  what  now  took  place, 
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though  to  the  Prussian  Protestant  it  was  amazing. 
Maria  Theresa  stepped  down  from  the  coach,  knelt  as 
the  host  was  carried  by,  and  then,  accompanied  by  her 
lady-in-waiting,  followed  the  priest  into  the  church.  A 
moment  or  two  later,  she  issued  forth  again,  doubtless 
after  receiving  the  priest’s  blessing,  gained  her  coach, 
and,  jolting  and  swaying,  the  procession  stormed  on  its 
way.  The  people  who  had  assembled,  dispersed,  and 
everything  was  as  it  had  been  before. 

Trenck  sauntered  towards  the  church  and,  as  if  he 
had  been  for  a  long  walk,  he  sank  down  on  the  steps  as 
if  to  rest.  Deep  in  reverie,  he  sat  there,  gazing  out 
across  the  little  square. 

He  called  up  the  image  of  the  empress,  a  tall  and 
majestic  woman,  who  had  borne  her  husband  several 
children  already.  Her  deportment  was  superb,  her  head 
magnificent;  hanging  in  regal  waves  and  yet  coarse  as 
a  plebeian’s,  her  hair  fell  over  her  beautiful  shoul¬ 
ders;  her  expression  was  at  once  proud  and  innocent. 
An  embodiment  of  all  that  was  womanly,  thought 
Trenck;  strong,  untroubled,  full  of  vitality,  she  walked 
past  him  on  her  way  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  simple  faith 
— a  faith  to  which  she  clung  with  all  the  unshakable 
confidence  of  a  child.  She  was  the  young  mother  of  a 
princely  stock,  of  a  city,  of  an  empire. 

Now  the  form  of  her  great  opponent  rose  before 
Trenck’s  eyes,  a  reticent,  solitary  man,  of  questionable 
virility,  an  abnormal  being,  irreligious,  scarred  by  suf¬ 
fering,  never  known  to  touch  the  hand  of  his  consort; 
the  antithesis  of  all  that  was  happy  and  simple,  light¬ 
hearted  and  joyous. 

Frederick  had  waged  war  against  this  youthful  em¬ 
press,  had  brutally,  unwarrantably,  torn  a  province  out 
of  her  motherly  hands.  Trenck  had  never  contemplated 
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this  high-handed  proceeding  from  such  an  angle  be¬ 
fore.  Why  should  an  officer  on  active  service  have  done 
so?  Now  he  read  deeper  significance  into  the  affair;  it 
had  been  more  than  a  forcible  move  in  the  game  of 
politics;  fate  had  decreed  that  this  empress  and  that 
king  should  hate  one  another  and  war  against  one  an¬ 
other. 

He  recalled  what  his  grandfather  Derschau  had 
told  him  long  ago  in  Konigsberg.  When  Frederick  and 
Maria  Theresa  were  children,  it  had  been  suggested 
that  they  should  be  betrothed.  Wise  old  Prince  Eugene 
had  been  the  originator  of  the  plan,  and  was  for  ever 
referring  to  it  as  a  means  whereby  the  House  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  and  that  of  Archducal  Austria  might  become 
united,  thereby  ensuring  peace  throughout  the  Ger¬ 
manic  lands  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

To  Trenck,  the  Prussian,  sitting  there  on  the  steps 
of  the  church,  it  seemed  that  never  within  the  ken  of 
man  had  a  more  fantastic  scheme  been  conceived.  He 
fell  into  a  brown  study,  musing,  musing,  till  his 
thoughts  became  dark  and  gloomy.  One  thing,  at  least, 
was  clear;  these  royalties  were  all  cut  out  of  the  same 
cloth!  The  king  had  cast  him  into  prison;  the  empress 
had  dealt  in  like  manner  with  his  cousin.  He  must  be 
up  and  doing,  take  practical  measures.  There  must  be 
no  delay;  he  would  begin  at  once. 
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This  undertaking  soon  enlisted  all  Trenck’s  en¬ 
ergies.  It  was  a  spur  to  his  ambition  that  so  power¬ 
ful  a  cabal  was  opposed  to  the  pandour’s  liberation,  and 
that  his  cousin's  freedom  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
overthrow  of  very  solid  obstacles.  An  additional  mo¬ 
tive  was  that  his  activities  on  behalf  of  Franz  provided 
him  with  a  sort  of  temporary  home,  at  a  time  when  his 
future  prospects  were  so  gloomy  and  so  uncertain. 

A  return  to  Prussia  was  now  out  of  the  question. 
After  long  weeks  of  expectation,  a  letter  from  the 
princess  had  at  length  come  to  hand,  and  this  missive 
quenched  the  last  spark  of  hope  that  might  still  have 
existed  in  his  heart.  The  letter  ran  into  many  pages, 
was  extravagantly  tender,  filled  with  despair;  it  con¬ 
firmed  every  word  of  Schell’s  warning  that  day  in  the 
Polish  inn. 

He  could  not  be  pardoned  for  having,  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  capital  of  the  enemy,  probably  “in  order  to  play  the 
martyr  there  and  to  rally  to  the  aid  of  his  rapscallion 
cousin,  with  whom  he  had  in  any  case  always  been 
thick  as  thieves.’’  Thus  had  Frederick’s  outburst  on 
hearing  the  news  been  worded.  Trenck’s  very  name  was 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  king’s  presence.  Amelia 
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wrote  with  the  frankness  of  despair.  When  her  lover 
read  about  the  pardon  she  had  obtained  that  night  of 
Frederick’s  triumph,  the  letter  slipped  from  his  fingers. 
Why  had  not  some  angel  whispered  in  his  ear,  telling 
him  to  wait,  to  wait  three  days,  to  postpone  for  three 
short  days  the  mad  adventure  of  his  flight?  His  destiny 
might  then  have  been  a  happy  one,  working  itself  out 
along  peaceful  lines.  No,  such  peaceful  issues  were  not 
lor  him.  He  was  predestined  to  a  life  of  struggle,  of 
wandering,  of  adventure.  A  manly  resolve  formed  itself 
in  his  mind.  He  would  accept  his  fate,  would  take  a  de¬ 
fiant  joy  in  seeing  how  it  worked  itself  out. 

His  elation  lasted  but  a  moment,  for  as  he  resumed 
his  reading  of  Amelia’s  letter,  every  word  of  which  was 
a  cry  of  desolation,  he  realized  that  she  no  longer  had 
any  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  Her  life,  she  said,  was  at 
an  end;  each  day  brought  no  better  comfort  than  that 
it  might  be  her  last  on  earth.  To  lie  at  rest  in  the 
ground,  that  was  all  she  wanted.  Indeed,  she  was  happy 
in  perceiving  that  as  the  days  went  by  her  bodily 
strength  waned,  and  what  he  had  once  called  her  beauty 
was  fading  slowly  away.  To  be  parted  from  him  was 
more  than  she  could  bear,  and  from  hour  to  hour  she 
could  feel  the  wells  of  her  very  existence  drying  up. 
She  was  often  so  languid  that  it  would  take  many  min¬ 
utes  for  her  to  decide  to  raise  her  hand  to  adjust  a 
brooch  in  her  gown.  In  truth,  she  deemed  herself  happy 
that  Trenck  would  not  be  seeing  her,  so  ugly  had  she 
become.  Her  eyes,  which  he  had  once  described  as  shin¬ 
ing  like  moonbeams,  were  now  hard  and  dim  with 
weeping;  her  sight,  too,  was  failing.  What  matter  since 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  lovable  had  vanished  from 
her  life? 

Thus  it  went  on  for  page  after  page;  and  when 
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Trenck  had  read  it  to  an  end,  no  defiance,  no  courage 
in  face  of  what  destiny  held  in  store  could  stand  up 
against  the  black  despair  of  such  a  letter.  In  the  broad 
light  of  day,  he  flung  himself  on  to  his  bed,  and,  in 
anguish  of  spirit,  he  forced  himself  to  accept  the  dolor¬ 
ous  conclusion  that  his  only  remaining  tie  was  to  Franz 
von  der  Trenck — a  man  whom  he  had  always  abhorred. 

Me  stood  up,  and  set  himself  to  work  on  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  behalf  without  a  moment’s  further  delay. 

The  pandour  had,  with  much  forethought,  sup¬ 
plied  his  young  cousin  with  all  useful  information  as 
to  the  steps  it  would  be  wisest  to  take.  Trenck  had 
long  consultations  with  Lopresti,  who  was  friendliness 
itself,  and  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  momen¬ 
tary  jealousy.  Or,  again,  the  young  man  would  be 
closeted  for  hours  with  Gerhauer,  the  lawyer  who  had 
been  retained  for  the  defence,  a  cautious  and  close- 
fisted  bachelor.  Then  there  was  Herr  von  Leber,  the 
pandour’s  bailiff,  to  consult.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
go  out  to  meet  trouble,  and  was  convinced  that  Trenck’s 
millions  were  lost  beyond  recovery.  “Eighty  thousand 
gulden  already  spent  on  the  trial!  And  to  think  that 
such  a  thing  should  happen  to  my  master  who  is  so 
careful,  so  careful,’’  lamented  Leber.  He  spoke  no  more 
than  truth,  for  Franz  von  der  Trenck  was  not  merely 
careful,  he  was  miserly.  He  would  not  even  permit  his 
servants  to  have  candle-light  in  their  sleeping  quarters, 
for  he  grudged  the  cost. 

Young  Trenck  succeeded  in  gaining  access  to  va¬ 
rious  notabilities  such  as  Field  Marshal  Cordua,  the 
president  of  the  imperial  war  council,  and  Count  Ko- 
nigsegg,  the  governor  of  Vienna.  The  latter  was  a  ven¬ 
erable  old  man  who  received  his  visitor  with  the  ut¬ 
most  affability,  and  gave  him  one  sound  piece  of 
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advice,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  do  well  to  abandon 
his  cousin’s  cause,  the  quicker  the  better.  Konigsegg 
bade  the  youth  farewell  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Trenck 
did  not  follow  the  old  man’s  counsel.  On  the  contrary, 
he  sought  out  the  pandour’s  most  virulent  foe,  Count 
Lowenwalde  himself,  boldly  confronting  the  subtle 
courtier.  For  an  hour  and  more  the  count  entertained 
his  visitor  with  this  topic  and  with  that,  his  high- 
pitched,  cracked  voice  and  his  thin,  stringy  countenance 
getting  upon  the  youth’s  nerves.  In  the  end  the  old  fox 
dismissed  Trenck  without  the  latter  having  been  able 
to  mention  the  purpose  of  the  visit.  A  few  days  later, 
however,  Friedrich  was  summoned  to  an  audience  with 
Maria  Theresa’s  husband,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the 
Roman  emperor  himself. 

At  that  date  it  was  still  obligatory  for  audiences 
at  the  imperial  palace  to  wear  the  ancient  court  dress 
which  had  been  brought  from  Spain  in  days  gone  by. 
It  consisted  of  a  short,  black  cloak  trimmed  with  lace, 
black  knee-breeches,  and  red  shoes  and  stockings. 
Trenck’s  slender  resources  were  hardly  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure;  he  had  to  content  himself  with  a  cloak  made 
from  a  black  woollen  material  instead  of  having  one 
made  of  silk.  This  caused  him  some  disappointment — 
he  was  still  young! 

On  an  afternoon  in  spring,  Trenck  for  the  first 
time  made  his  way  to  the  Hofburg.  The  imperial  pal¬ 
ace  was  far  from  friendly  in  aspect,  with  its  thick, 
squat  walls,  its  dark,  unadorned  stairway,  its  plain, 
deal  floors.  The  house  was  so  unpretentious,  so  cold,  so 
mediaeval,  that  it  might  well  have  been  built  for  monks 
rather  than  for  an  imperial  court.  In  the  anteroom  to 
the  emperor’s  apartments,  the  pages  were  sitting  on 
wooden  benches. 
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Emperor  Francis,  his  head  covered,  stood  near  the 
throne,  which  had  a  baldachin  suspended  over  it. 
Trenck  approached,  dropping  to  his  knee  three  times 
on  the  way,  till  he  was  near  enough  to  kiss  the  hand 
the  emperor  extended  towards  him.  Then  he  withdrew 
to  a  proper  distance.  What  was  Trenck’s  astonishment, 
however,  when,  after  the  solemn  formality  of  this  re¬ 
ception,  Francis  of  Forraine  quitted  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  standing,  and  began  to  wander  about  the 
room,  his  stooping  shoulders  and  thick-set  figure  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  his  florid,  fat,  square  face, 
which  was  wreathed  in  friendly  grimaces.  The  chain 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  swayed  to  and  fro  upon  his  breast 
as  he  moved. 

For  some  time  the  audience  was  little  more  than 
a  monologue.  Emperor  Francis  took  the  floor  and  kept 
it,  speaking  in  fluent  though  not  very  elegant  French. 
Me  knew  but  little  German  and  what  he  did  speak  had 
a  Viennese  accent. 

“You  are  from  Prussia,’’  he  began.  “Yes,  yes,  I 
know  all  about  it.  You  Prussians  have  led  us  a  pretty 
dance!  1  myself  was  once  in  Prussia,  fifteen  years  ago 
now;  the  king  was  still  crown  prince  and  gave  me  a 
present  of  a  salmon  from  the  Rhine.  Who  could  have 
imagined  .  .  .  The  stripling  has  now  become  a  mighty 
ruler,  and  a  man  of  his  calibre  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caught  in  bed  by  Trenck!  There’s  no  truth  in  the  accu¬ 
sation,  I  know  that  very  well;  it’s  about  this  you  have 
come.  Yes,  Lowenwalde,  there’s  a  past  master  in  trick¬ 
ery  for  you!  All  said  and  done,  I  think  the  pandour  has 
earned  well  of  us,  he  is  a  fine  soldier,  and  if  matters 
are  as  you  and  Cordua  and  Konigsegg  say  .  .  .” 

He  broke  off,  looked  at  Trenck  with  an  unusually 
sympathetic,  wellnigh  cordial  smile  on  his  face,  and 
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commanded  the  visitor  to  tell  him  the  whole  story 
anew.  Like  many  other  people,  the  emperor  opened  his 
mouth  to  listen;  he  fidgeted  with  the  gold  chain  dan¬ 
gling  on  his  chest;  he  nodded  his  heavy  head  at  certain 
points  of  the  narration. 

Trenck  spoke  tersely,  simply,  convincingly,  lor  he 
had  by  now  become  proficient  in  the  retailing  of  his 
cousin’s  case.  In  the  end,  Francis  of  Lorraine  promised 
to  inform  the  empress  of  the  whole  matter,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  issue  would  be  favourable. 

Now  came  another  surprise.  The  emperor,  sud¬ 
denly  remembering  the  ceremonial  for  such  occasions, 
solemnly  walked  towards  the  throne,  took  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  under  the  canopy,  and,  standing  in  the  prescribed 
attitude,  offered  his  hand  once  more  to  be  kissed. 
Trenck,  having  made  the  three  genuflexions  ordained 
by  the  court  ritual,  found  himself  again  among  the 
wooden  benches  in  the  vestibule. 

Agog  with  joyful  impatience,  he  set  out  for  the  ar¬ 
senal. 

The  governor  had  ordered,  at  Trench’s  instance, 
that  the  pandour  should  have  the  irons  struck  off  his 
ankles.  1  le  was  now  able  to  hobble  about  the  room, 
though  his  wounded  knee  gave  him  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  His  hands  were  still  manacled  and  hung  down 
before  him  as  he  walked. 

Trenck  breathlessly  informed  his  cousin  as  to  the 
upshot  of  the  audience.  But  the  pandour  showed  no 
trace  of  pleasure,  lie  merely  said: 

“Wait  a  bit;  the  Lorraine  fox  cannot  be  trusted,” 
and  cast  a  look  at  his  relative  which  denoted  hatred 
rather  than  any  kindlier  feeling. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  Trenck  heard  a 
scratching  noise  on  the  door  of  his  chamber  in  the 
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White  Swan.  At  his  summons  to  enter,  two  men  in  the 
imperial  livery  presented  themselves.  Their  compli¬ 
ments,  and  they  begged  to  inform  him  that  they  were 
in  the  service  of  the  head  steward  and  the  head  cham¬ 
berlain,  and  came  to  remind  him  that  he  had  not  given 
them  the  tip  which  was  their  perquisite  after  audiences 
at  court.  When  Trenck  expressed  some  astonishment 
at  such  a  custom,  the  men  became  almost  impertinent 
and  declared  that  in  Vienna  this  had  been  the  rule 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Their 
tone  implied  that  they  considered  he  had  grossly  com¬ 
promised  himself  in  their  estimation  as  a  man  of  rank 
and  culture. 

Trenck,  however,  had  no  more  money.  He  turned 
out  his  pockets  and  found  twenty  kreuzer. 

“You  must  come  again  tomorrow,”  he  said,  “I  have 
no  money  with  me  today.” 

He  was  young,  and  felt  shamed  under  the  stare  of 
these  liveried  menials. 

When  next  he  saw  his  cousin,  he  asked  for  money. 

“1  cannot  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,”  answered 
the  pandour  with  an  unpleasant  laugh,  nodding  to¬ 
wards  his  fettered  hands. 

Trenck  kept  his  temper  and  informed  his  cousin 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  some  small  sum  a  man 
could  carry  about  in  his  pocket.  What  he  needed  was 
at  least  one  hundred  ducats,  in  order  that  he  might  live 
the  next  few  weeks  in  Vienna,  live  in  decency,  and  carry 
out  the  necessary  measures  for  the  pandour’s  deliver¬ 
ance. 

“  ’Tis  just  as  I  thought,”  replied  the  pandour. 
“You  want  to  be  sure  of  your  pay.  But  I'm  not  free  yet. 
And  even  when  I  do  get  my  liberty,  it  will  need  a  lot 
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of  thinking  about.  You  won’t  starve  in  Vienna,  my  dear 
cousin.” 

Trenck  gazed  at  him.  Avarice  was  not  the  only 
vice  which  found  expression  on  the  man’s  face.  Among 
other  things,  Trenck  saw  that  his  cousin  had  a  scornful 
conviction  that  a  favourable  issue  was  about  to  come 
in  his  affairs  and  that  he  need  no  longer  have  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  his  young  relative’s  feelings  or  needs; 
on  this  blackened  face  was  a  look  of  malice,  of  repug¬ 
nance,  the  outcome  of  a  venomous  dislike  for  being 
put  under  an  obligation;  perfidy,  too,  was  inscribed  on 
this  malignant  visage. 

A  shudder  of  abhorrence  shook  young  Trenck  to 
the  soul.  He  left  without  a  word  of  farewell. 

On  the  following  day  he  borrowed  what  was  need¬ 
ful  from  Baron  Lopresti.  The  Italian  told  him  that  his 
audience  was  likely  to  bear  fruit.  Maria  Theresa  had 
sent  word  to  the  pandour  that  he  must  petition  for 
pardon,  that  then  the  whole  prosecution  would  be 
stopped,  that  he  would  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  he 
would  not  lose  a  stiver  of  all  his  wealth. 

"And  just  fancy,”  cried  Lopresti  in  disgust,  "he 
won’t  agree  to  petition  the  empress!  He  stands  upon 
his  rights.  He  plays  the  high  and  mighty.” 

"Then  he  is  lost,”  answered  Trenck.  “They  will 
certainly  not  go  further  in  their  concessions.” 

"Reason  with  him,  Baron.  He’ll  listen  to  you.” 

"He  will  not  see  me  again.” 

Trenck  left  his  friend’s  house,  and  in  absence  of 
mind  carried  away  with  him  a  thick  roll  of  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  trial,  which  he  should  have  left  with 
Lopresti. 

Night  had  fallen  when  he  stepped  into  the  street 
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and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  broad  square  which  was 
known  as  Am  Hof. 

The  weather  had  turned  to  rain  and,  since  the 
hour  was  late,  hardly  a  soul  was  to  be  met  with 
in  the  town.  But  he  was  followed  by  two  men  muffled 
in  their  cloaks,  who  now  overtook  him. 

They  spoke  loudly,  their  talk  being  of  Protestant 
adventurers  who  came  to  this  city,  of  Prussian  starve¬ 
lings;  at  length  Trenck’s  name  was  mentioned.  One 
of  the  men  stopped  and  jostled  the  young  man,  who 
pushed  the  unmannerly  fellow  aside  with  a  vigorous 
thrust.  But  at  this  instant  one  of  the  pair  attempted 
to  run  him  through  with  a  sword. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  weapon  did  not  reach 
its  goal,  seeing  that  the  aforesaid  bundle  of  deeds 
served  as  an  efficient  cuirass.  The  whole  encounter  had 
taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  immediately 
under  the  Maria  column  with  its  ever-burning  light. 

Trenck  sprang  back  and  drew  his  sword.  The  first 
assailant  had  already  lost  courage  and  had  taken  to 
his  heels  in  the  direction  of  the  Judenplatz.  The  re¬ 
maining  man  defended  himself  badly.  Almost  at  the 
outset  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder.  His  blade 
fell  from  his  grasp  and  he  sank  to  the  ground  at  the 
base  of  the  column. 

Trenck  placed  the  point  of  his  sword  against  the 
man’s  heart. 

“Tell  me,’’  he  said,  leaning  slightly  on  his  weapon, 
“are  you  foot-pads?” 

“No.” 

“What  then?” 

“Officers.” 

"In  whose  pay  are  you?” 
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No  answer.  Trenck  pressed  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  again.  A  groan. 

“In  whose  pay  are  you?” 

“Colonel  Trench’s,”  answered  the  man,  and 
swooned.  Trenck  moved  to  go.  A  few  steps,  then  he 
turned  about  and  came  back  to  where  the  fellow  lay. 
He  went  over  the  lifeless  form  and  pulled  the  coat  and 
shirt  aside  from  the  wound. 

Only  a  flesh-wound,  said  Trenck  to  himself,  as  he 
contemplated  it  in  the  red  glow  from  the  eternal  light. 
He  left  the  man  lying,  and  went  on  his  way. 

At  earliest  dawn  he  took  his  departure.  He  turned 
his  face  towards  Russia. 
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This  is  my  third  visit  to  your  house,  my  dear 
Brother,  and  each  time  I  see  it  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  in  very  truth  an  abode  of  un¬ 
troubled  peace.  You  have  chosen  well  in  naming  it 
Sans  Souci.” 

“The  name  is  not  an  assertion,  Amelia;  the  name 
is  a  dream  and  a  sigh.” 

“Why,  Frederick?  Surely  you  may  deem  yourself 
happy.  You  have  attained  to  a  position  of  security, 
you  are  still  young,  you  and  you  alone  have  done 
more  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  our  house  than  all 
our  forefathers  put  together,  you  are  harbouring  in 
these  very  walls  the  man  whose  company  you  have 
most  longed  to  enjoy.  .  . 

“Yes,”  said  the  king  with  an  uneasy  laugh,  “I  am 
harbouring  him.  .  .  .” 

She  looked  at  her  brother  questioningly. 
“Assuredly,  Frederick,  he  cannot  have  disap¬ 
pointed  your  expectations!  1  myself,  when  in  Berlin, 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  benefit  by  his  conver¬ 
sation,  and  .  .  .” 

“He  is  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world,  Amelia,  as 
great  a  poet  as  he  is  a  philosopher.  No  one,  since  Cicero, 
has  caught  the  ear  of  the  nations  as  this  man  has  suc- 
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ceeded  in  doing.  You,  my  dear  Sister,  must  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  reason  for  being  fond  of  him.” 

“All  the  same,  I  fancy  1  can  judge  him  quite 
calmly.” 

‘‘As  calmly  as  a  woman  can  judge  of  a  man,  the 
finest  intellect  of  his  day,  who  sings  her  praises  and 
names  her  Venus!” 

‘‘A  somewhat  fragile  Venus,  you  must  admit!  The 
Grecian  goddess  was  endowed  with  robuster  charms.” 

The  king  made  no  further  comment,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  dropped. 

‘‘As  for  yourself,  Frederick,  I  have  seen  you  look¬ 
ing  robuster,”  added  Amelia,  raising  her  lorgnon  to 
her  short-sighted  eyes,  the  better  to  inspect  his  coun¬ 
tenance. 

She  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth.  His  features 
were  pinched,  his  skin  was  yellow,  and  he  sat  in  a 
slovenly  attitude  ill  becoming  a  soldier  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  He  shrugged. 

“What  will  you,  Amelia?  One  does  one’s  best  to 
hail  with  joy  each  new  year  as  a  gift.  When  1  was 
crown  prince  1  never  believed  I  should  outlive  Father.” 

“He  who  has  such  thoughts  usually  lives  to  be  as 
old  as  the  patriarchs  of  Bible  fame!” 

“Still,  there  are  exceptions!  Since  the  stroke  1  had 
last  year  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  Frederick,  forgive  me  for  interrupting,  but 
to  speak  of  a  stroke  when  you  are  only  in  your  thir¬ 
ties  .  .  .” 

“It  was  undoubtedly  a  stroke  I  had.  The  whole  of 
my  right  side  was  paralysed.  I  had  arrived  at  the  last 
stage  before  crossing  the  Styx  and  1  could  hear  Cer¬ 
berus  barking.  .  .  .” 

The  princess  had  not  been  to  see  her  brother  in 
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his  new  house  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  No  other 
lady  had  ever  been  admitted.  The  queen  had  often 
endeavoured  to  obtain  such  a  favour,  but  all  her  re¬ 
quests  had  been  ignored.  Sans  Souci  was  the  home  of  a 
bachelor;  it  consisted  of  a  one-storied  building,  eight 
or  nine  rooms,  and  scanty  accommodations  for  serv¬ 
ants.  The  place  had  been  intentionally  constructed  on 
these  exiguous  lines. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  having  their  talk  in 
the  last  room  of  the  suite.  It  was  round  in  shape,  with 
cedar-wood  bookcases,  upon  whose  shelves  the  classics 
were  ranged,  while,  from  high  pedestals,  the  busts  of 
the  sages  looked  down.  The  volumes  were  replicas  of 
those  which  were  ever  ready  to  hand  in  the  palace  at 
Berlin,  or  over  there  in  Charlottenburg,  for  Fred¬ 
erick’s  taste  in  literature  was  extremely  limited.  Not 
a  word  of  German  was  to  be  found  between  the  red 
morocco  bindings.  The  king  despised  German  as  the 
language  of  boors,  incapable  as  yet  of  expressing  the 
highest  flights  of  the  spirit. 

Frederick  sat  on  a  low  stool,  leaning  forward,  his 
thin  arms  resting  comfortably  on  his  knees.  He  was 
wearing  his  blue  uniform,  from  which  almost  every 
vestige  of  embroidery  had  been  discarded,  and  thick- 
soled  high  boots.  Amelia  wore  a  gown  of  apple-green 
velvet  and  a  black,  three-cornered  hat.  Near  her  was 
a  walking  stick  with  a  jasper  handle.  She  had  seated 
herself  in  the  place  of  honour,  a  silk-covered  bench 
let  into  a  niche,  whence  the  eye  could  travel  through 
the  eastern  window  to  the  figure  of  a  recumbent  Flora 
caressed  by  Amor.  The  terrace  without  lay  in  the  full 
sunshine  of  the  September  afternoon. 

A  soft  scratching  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  an 
aged  gentleman,  some  papers  in  his  hand,  entered. 
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He  was  soberly  and  elegantly  clad,  and  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  a  shadow  courtier  rather  than  a 
secretary.  This  was  Eichel. 

“The  Russian  courier,  Your  Majesty.  It  has  been 
deciphered.” 

Frederick  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  papers 
and  dismissed  the  cabinet  councillor  with  a  gesture, 
uttering  not  a  word.  It  was  not  his  way  to  be  friendly 
with  subordinates. 

“Letters  from  Russia,”  said  he  to  Amelia,  “always 
contain  strange  news.  Goltz  is  a  wretchedly  incom¬ 
petent  observer,  a  regular  donkey,  and  heaven  alone 
knows  how  much  longer  1  can  tolerate  him  as  my 
ambassador  over  there.  But  even  he  has  incredible  tales 
to  tell.” 

“About  young  Peter  1  suppose?” 

The  king  nodded. 

“1  am  to  be  congratulated  that  neither  of  my  sis¬ 
ters  was  given  to  this  madman  as  wife!” 

“Yes,  poor  little  Sophie  is  not  to  be  envied  .  . 

“Sophie?  My  dear,  she  has  long  ceased  to  be  called 
Sophie.  She  was  rechristened  Catherine  Alexeyevna, 
has  become  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Orthodox 
church,  and  speaks  Russian  marvellously — il  one  is  to 
believe  all  Goltz  has  to  say.  But  her  spouse,  young 
Peter,  behaves  like  a  silly  schoolboy.” 

“He  looks  no  better!  His  picture  reminds  me  of 
that  Adolphus.  .  .  .” 

“And  that’s  the  kind  of  creature  that  ascends  a 
throne!  You  can  imagine  the  pleasant  brood  of  de¬ 
scendants  who  will  wear  the  imperial  crown  in  days  to 
come.  1  wonder  how  long  people  will  put  up  with 
them?” 

“Nothing  is  ever  wholly  bad,  Frederick.  Even 
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Peter  seems  to  have  one  decent  trait:  he  idolizes  you.” 

“Yes,  in  his  own  way.  He  has  long  tables  in  his 
room,  and  here  he  ranges  cardboard  soldiers  in  Prus¬ 
sian  uniform.  When  he  cannot  sleep  at  night,  poor 
little  Catherine  has  to  get  up  and  play  at  soldiers  with 
him.” 

"Exquisite!” 

"One  night  a  dead  rat  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  declared  that  he  had 
had  it  shot  by  court  martial  because  it  had  destroyed 
two  of  the  soldiers.” 

The  princess  laughed.  When  she  laughed  her  head 
trembled  like  that  of  an  old  woman,  so  fragile  had  she 
become. 

"He  is  always  the  worse  for  drink,  loud-voiced 
and  ill-mannered.  In  addition  he  is  an  intolerable  bab¬ 
bler.  His  young  wife  is  said  to  have  declared:  ‘My 
husband  has  about  as  much  sense  as  a  cannon-ball.’ 
He  is  so  rough  and  violent  that  he  beats  his  dogs  till 
the  blood  streams.” 

Amelia  merely  smiled  as  she  listened  to  this  last 
and  greatest  of  Peter’s  misdemeanours.  She  knew  how 
passionately  fond  her  brother  was  of  dogs.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  more  gentle  and  considerate  in  his  dealings  with 
his  greyhounds  than  he  was  with  creatures  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species. 

“In  a  word,  Frederick,”  she  observed,  in  a  some¬ 
what  reserved  tone,  “it  is  a  far  better  and  more  agree¬ 
able  destiny  to  play  the  part  of  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
Quedlinburg.” 

"Are  you  not  satisfied?  Are  you  in  need  of  some¬ 
thing?  Is  the  income  not  sufficient?” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  sat  silent.  The  king 
went  on: 
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“Permit  me/’  he  said,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  pa¬ 
pers.  “Other  matters  are  likewise  dealt  with  in  these 
reports,  matters  of  greater  moment  than  dead  rats.” 
Which  saying,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  documents. 

Amelia  sat  and  contemplated  him  with  her  large, 
all  too  large,  eyes.  The  quiet  of  death  reigned  in  the 
little  room,  though  from  time  to  time  a  slight  rustling 
sound  disturbed  the  stillness  as  the  king  turned  a  page. 
Suddenly  she  witnessed  an  alarming  sight.  The  yellow 
face  of  the  reader  had  become  suffused  with  blood,  all 
in  an  instant;  his  hand  travelled  up  towards  his  throat. 
A  stroke?  The  thought  flashed  through  her  mind  as  she 
rose  that  she  might  hasten  to  his  aid.  He  spurned  her 
advance  with  an  angry  gesture,  and  constrained  him¬ 
self  to  read  further,  his  lips  working  the  while  in  an 
expression  of  disgust  and  rage. 

“How  delightful,”  he  exclaimed  at  length,  rising 
from  the  stool  and  flinging  the  papers  away,  so  that 
they  were  scattered  over  the  floor.  “Lucky  that  you 
should  have  honoured  me  with  a  visit  this  day  of  all 
others,  for  you  will  be  entertained  to  hear  how  your 
friends  behave  themselves  in  foreign  States.” 

“My  friends,”  repeated  Amelia,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  She  already  knew  that  I  renck  was  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

“Your  friend.  He  seems  to  find  himself  especially 
at  ease  in  the  beds  of  political  shrews.” 

His  features  were  contorted  with  hate. 

“Are  you  referring  to  the  empress?”  she  asked  in 
a  toneless  voice. 

“Oh,  no.  It  isn’t  the  empress,”  cried  he  with  an 
ugly  laugh.  “He  has  not  got  as  far  as  that  yet;  though 
in  the  case  of  a  man  with  such  a  past  and  a  woman  of 
such  loose  habits  as  that  fat  daughter  of  the  great 
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Peter  it  would  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise.  We  know 
that  he  is  not  held  back  by  any  reverence  for  royal 
blood!” 

“Brother,  you  will  obviously  be  relieved  if  I 
withdraw.” 

“O  ho!  You  would  play  the  prude,  would  you? 
Don’t  you  try  those  tricks  on  me.  The  days  for  maid¬ 
enly  shame  lie  far  behind  you.  Besides  you  yourself 
are  in  question  in  Goltz’s  report.” 

“1?” 

“Your  lover  seems  to  have  made  it  his  custom  to 
show  your  medallion  round  among  Moscow  society.” 

“That  is  untrue!” 

“Did  you  not  give  him  a  medallion?” 

“He  is  a  gentleman.” 

“A  gentleman?  He  is  the  lover  of  Chancellor  Bes- 
tusheff’s  wife,  my  worst  enemy,  the  inspirer  of  all  the 
Russian  intrigues  against  Prussia.” 

“He  is  young  and  attractive,”  she  murmured,  her 
lips  twitching  as  she  spoke. 

“And  she  is  old  and  hideous.  But  she  is  wealthy, 
very  wealthy,  and  has  the  best  posts  in  Russia  at  her 
disposal.” 

“It  is  unworthy  of  you,  Frederick,  to  abuse  an 
absent  man  who  cannot  defend  himself.  .  .  .” 

“In  this  matter  you  must  not  expect  me  to  behave 
like  a  gentleman.  Unworthy  though  the  thought  may 
be,  I  long  for  an  opportunity,  my  dear  Sister,  to  settle 
my  score  with  this  man  Trenck.” 

“But,  Frederick,  reflect  for  a  moment :  who  are  you, 
and  who  is  he?” 

“My  brother-in-law — after  a  fashion!” 

She  wrung  her  hands.  He  saw  that  her  whole  body 
was  a-quiver.  But  his  anger,  arising  as  it  did  from  the 
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darkest  depths  of  his  nature,  could  not  be  stemmed 
by  any  feeling  of  compassion.  He  picked  up  some  of 
the  papers,  haphazard,  and  spat  out  relevant  passages. 

“For  the  tsarina’s  coronation  day  he  composed 
an  ode.  He  is  not  ashamed,  dull-witted  ass  that  he  is, 
to  indite  poems  to  that  fat  harlot.  Pretty  poetry  it 
must  have  been !  She  presented  him  with  a  sword  in  a 
golden  scabbard.” 

“Frederick,  he  can  no  longer  live  in  Prussia.  Why 
should  he  not  seek  happiness  at  other  courts?” 

“He  presents  himself  everywhere  as  the  heir  to 
his  cousin’s  millions,  his  cousin  the  pandour,  the  in¬ 
cendiary.  .  .  .” 

“That  may  all  be  calumny.” 

“No  doubt.” 

“And  in  any  case,  conditions  in  Russia  are  still  so 
barbarous  that  one  can  only  be  successful  if  one  is  able 
to  cut  a  fine  figure.” 

“I  pray  you,  no  generalizations,  no  lessons  in 
archaeology!  He  comes  and  goes  as  he  likes  in  my 
enemy’s  house.  Bestusheff  has  a  post  for  him  in  view, 
you  may  be  sure.” 

“Frederick,  it  is  to  his  honour  if  the  first  minister 
in  a  country  .  .  .” 

“Do  you  know  who  this  Bestusheff  is?  A  corrup¬ 
tible,  malevolent  swine,  too  weak  in  the  head  to  manage 
a  post  station  properly.” 

“I  cannot  see  why  be  should  be  blamed  for  Bes- 
tusheff’s  shortcomings!” 

“Do  you  find  it  a  creditable  position  for  a  man 
to  serve  the  chancellor  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a 
liaison  with  the  chancellor’s  wife?” 

“He  probably  loves  her,”  said  Amelia  softly. 

“Yes,  he’s  very  likely  to  be  in  love  with  her,  with 
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her  forty  years  and  her  pockmarked  face!  While  in 
her  arms  his  thoughts  will  be  more  engaged  in  schemes 
for  my  undoing  than  with  ...  He  is  in  daily  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  ambassadors  of  other  nations,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  those  whose  governments  are  outwardly  so 
civil  to  Prussia,  while  working  against  us  under¬ 
ground.  Bernes,  for  instance,  who  represents  that  cant¬ 
ing  Viennese  empress,  has  him  constantly  to  dinner. 
He  has  straightway  become  intimate  with  the  Saxon, 
Funk,  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  only  the  other 
day.  God  knows  to  what  heights  he  may  not  rise  in 
that  Asiatic  state  of  fools!” 

“Well,  Frederick,  let  him  be,  let  him  rise.  He  is 
far  away,  everyone  has  become  resigned” — the  “every¬ 
one”  instead  of  “I”  was  deeply  affecting,  but  Frederick 
was  in  no  mood  to  be  softened,  even  by  the  most 
poignant  utterance.  “Besides,  what  harm  has  he  ever 
done  you?” 

“I’ll  see  to  it  that  1  shall  do  him  harm,  my  be¬ 
loved  Sister.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  to  blame 
if  he  has  not  already  been  utterly  ruined;  it  is  the 
fault  of  my  incompetent  tools.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“Goltz  is  too  stupid,”  cried  the  king  in  a  loud  and 
harsh  voice.  “He  has  received  special  instructions  to  see 
to  it  that  the  fellow  is  not  to  make  his  fortune  in 
Russia.” 

“Frederick,”  said  Amelia  in  beseeching  tones, 
“you  who  so  regally  aspire  after  justice,  you  should  not 
persecute  one  who  is  broken,  who  has  become  an  exile.” 

“Do  you  expect  me  to  write  elegies  in  his  honour? 
Amelia,  I  tell  you  he  was  the  first  to  teach  me  regret 
that  a  monarch’s  power  ceases  at  the  frontier  of  the 
realm.” 
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A  tiny  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  five.  At 
this  moment  the  king’s  orderly  appeared  to  announce 
that  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  was  holding  himself  in 
readiness  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden. 

"I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  him,  Amelia,” 
said  the  king,  with  an  effort  to  resume  a  friendly  tone. 
“It  is  still  lovely  to  be  out  at  this  hour.  But  you  had 
better  put  on  your  shawl.” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him.  Had  he  not  uttered 
much  the  same  words  that  afternoon  long  ago  when  he 
bade  her  take  a  stroll  with  him  in  the  park  at  Monbijou? 
Woman  that  she  was,  she  recalled  with  unusual  distinct¬ 
ness  every  detail  of  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  wrap 
she  wore  that  day. 

The  orderly  brought  the  shawl  and  at  a  sign  laid 
it  across  a  chair.  Amelia  gazed  down  at  the  garment. 
It  was  not  so  elegant  as  the  one  she  had  used  on  the 
former  occasion;  no  interest  had  gone  to  the  choos¬ 
ing. 

“Should  we  not  be  going?”  she  asked,  taking  up 
her  stick  to  lean  upon  it  as  she  rose. 

“He  can  W'ait  a  while.  A  lesson  can  do  him  no 
harm.” 

“A  lesson,  Frederick,  for  Voltaire?  Do  you  not 
think  as  highly  of  him  as  formerly?” 

“I  do  not  forget  who  he  is,  my  dear  Sister.  An  in¬ 
comparable  head.  No  author  before  him  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  so  much  tact,  with  so  cultivated  a  taste.  He 
would  be  perfect,  Amelia,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
human  being.” 

“He  has  disappointed  you!” 

“He  is  a  promoter  of  unrest,  a  man  of  conflict — 
that  is  a  result  of  his  vitality  and  may  be  forgiven 
him.  But  he  is  also  despicably  covetous.  Do  you  re- 
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member  the  production  of  Caesar’s  Death,  Amelia,  the 
play  we  had  performed  last  year?” 

“Yes,  it  was  wonderful.  He  himself  filled  us  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  way  he  interpreted  the  part  of 
Cicero.  My  only  criticism  was  that  he  had  too  many 
diamonds  sewn  on  to  his  coat.” 

“They  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  had  borrowed 
them  from  a  money-changer  named  Herschel.  Later  he 
became  involved  in  money  transactions  with  this  same 
Herschel  and  compromised  himself  in  a  most  disastrous 
way.” 

“Ah  yes,  I  recall  the  affair.  There  was  even  some¬ 
thing  about  it  in  the  papers.  .  .  . 

“It’s  enough  to  drive  one  to  despair.  The  finest 
spirit  of  the  century,  to  be  housed  in  such  an  unworthy 
receptacle.” 

“I  fear,  Brother,  that  you  are  making  an  exception 
of  what  is  in  reality  the  rule.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“If  all  great  men  could  be  put  to  the  test,  you 
would  probably  find  contradictions  in  every  one  of 
them.  Cicero,  whom  you  are  wont  to  extol,  is  said  to 
have  been  excessively  vain.  I  have  read  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Prince  Eugene  which  do  not  bear  repetition. 
And  .  .  .  ,”  she  paused. 

“Well?”  interposed  Frederick,  who  felt  that  his 
sister’s  remarks  must  be  leading  up  to  something  nearer 
home. 

“May  I  remind  you  of  our  recent  conversation?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Ah,  Frederick,  justice  is  the  guiding  star  of  all 
your  thoughts.  And  yet  you  voiced  the  intention  .  .  .” 

He  interrupted  her  speech  with  a  gesture.  But  he 
was  no  longer  angry.  On  the  contrary,  he  smiled. 
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“Come,  clever  sister  of  mine,  we  must  not  keep  him 
waiting  any  longer.  He’s  a  miserly  old  scandalmonger, 
but  he  has  created  works  which  will  endure  for  more 
centuries  than  the  pyramids  or  than  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome!” 

“Do  you  say  such  things  to  his  face?” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  am  commendatory  and  censorious  by 
turns.  One  privilege  at  least  I  may  be  allowed  to  claim 
as  a  kingly  prerogative:  frankness.” 

They  left  the  room,  and  passed  along  the  gallery 
which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  Half-way 
down  they  entered  a  hall  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  and 
here  they  found  the  author  at  the  door  leading  to  the 
garden,  waiting  to  go  for  the  promised  walk. 
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Short,  frail,  and  slender,  the  Frenchman  stood 
awaiting  them,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  that  was  much 
out  of  fashion,  his  hands  in  a  muff,  and  his  elaborately 
curled  wig  surmounted  by  a  black  velvet  cap.  A  no¬ 
table  visage:  the  beautiful  forehead  radiated  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  aquiline  nose  characterized  the  man  as  strong 
of  will,  the  dark  eyes  shone  and  dominated,  the  am¬ 
biguous  expression  around  the  large  mouth  was  both 
attractive  and  disquieting.  He  removed  his  cap  and 
bowed.  His  demeanour  betokened  politeness  and  friend¬ 
liness.  He  knew  his  own  worth. 

“Good  God,  Voltaire,”  said  Frederick,  whose  con¬ 
versation,  surprising  though  it  may  seem,  was  always 
interlarded  with  the  name  of  the  deity,  “you  are  dressed 
as  if  for  an  expedition  to  Siberia.  And  yet  the  sun  is 
shining  gloriously.” 

“Majesty,  Your  Highness,  all  my  life  1  have  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  from  the  cold.  As  a  boy  I  was  forced 
to  spend  the  play  intervals  out  in  the  yard  in  any 
weather  except  when  the  holy  water  was  frozen  in 
chapel.  I  never  missed  a  chance  of  slipping  a  piece  of 
ice  into  the  stoup.” 

“Even  in  those  days  you  seem  to  have  been  lack¬ 
ing  in  reverence  for  holy  things,”  observed  Frederick. 
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Why  did  you  not  dine  with  me  today?  You  were  in¬ 
vited.” 

“Your  Majesty  must  not  take  it  amiss.  There  are 
always  too  many  princes  and  generals  at  your  midday 
table!  The  civilian  and  burgher  feel  uneasy.” 

Frederick  laughed. 

"I  trust  your  sleep  will  not  be  disturbed  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  marshal  of  Saxony  occupied  your 
room  before  you  came  here.” 

‘'Monsieur  de  Voltaire  must  find  soldiers  dull  com¬ 
pany;  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  deeds 
of  war  and  stories  about  such  matters,”  interposed 
Amelia. 

“If  that  be  so,  Amelia,  then  I  must  hold  my 
tongue.  What  are  deeds,  forsooth?  Deeds  vanish,  works 
remain.  I  would  rather  have  written  Ccesar’s  Death 
than,  like  Caesar,  have  conquered  Gaul.” 

“Which  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  not  a  line 
of  that  drama  could  have  been  written  if  Caesar  had 
not  made  Gaul  part  of  the  Roman  empire,”  Voltaire 
hastened  to  add. 

“But  your  Ccesar’s  Death  and  your  other  works 
will  be  loved,  and  read,  and  performed,  long  after 
France  and  Prussia  have  ceased  to  be.  French  itself 
may  die  out,  and  yet  these  works  will  be  translated  into 
whatever  language  takes  its  place.” 

Voltaire  listened  with  dignity.  He  neither  ex¬ 
pressed  thanks  nor  demurred;  he  uttered  no  word  that 
could  provoke  the  king  to  further  complimentary 
speeches.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  words  were  true, 
that  anyone  might  have  spoken  them  and  anyone  might 
listen  to  them  with  approval.  The  trio  walked  slowly  to 
and  fro  along  the  broad  terrace  which  reached  from 
one  end  of  the  yellow-tinted  building  to  the  other, 
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Frederick  in  the  middle  and  Princess  Amelia  leaning 
upon  her  jasper-handled  stick  at  the  king’s  right  hand. 
It  was  exquisitely  still.  The  park,  with  its  green  and 
rustling  foliage,  stretched  away  to  the  shores  of  the 
Havel.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  grey¬ 
hounds  had  joined  the  group,  a  beautiful,  champagne- 
coloured  animal,  which  with  mincing  steps  followed 
the  company  up  and  down  the  gravel  path. 

“One  great  advantage  which  fame  as  poet  has 
over  fame  as  warrior  is  that  a  little  ink  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  win  the  former,  and  oceans  of  blood  are 
needed  to  achieve  the  latter,”  said  Amelia. 

Frederick  looked  somewhat  mockingly  at  his  sister. 

“You  are  more  tender-hearted  than  most  of  the 
women  of  our  house.  So  long  as  their  own  brothers  or 
husbands  came  safely  out  of  the  fray  they  cared  little 
how  much  blood  was  spilled.  .  .  .  Still,  you  are  right.” 

“Your  Majesty  tells  the  princess  she  is  right;  but 
only  after  you  have  finally  won  Silesia.  .  .  .” 

“Finally?  Let  us  hope  so!  All  the  same,  Voltaire, 
you  are  now  walking  with  a  man  who  will  not  hence¬ 
forward  attack  even  a  cat,  of  his  own  free  will.  A 
soldier’s  renown  is  very  well  from  a  distance,  but  such 
glory  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  too  much  sorrow  and 
wretchedness;  it  is  achieved  by  toil  and  deprivation,  in 
heat  and  cold,  in  hunger  and  dirt  and  worn-out  boots. 
A  man  of  feeling  who  has  gone  through  such  experi¬ 
ences  judges  rather  differently  in  the  matter.” 

“The  amazing  thing  is,  however,  that  the  nations 
only  keep  the  memory  of  their  military  heroes  green, 
and  never  do  they  remember  those  princes  of  gentle 
disposition  who  brought  them  the  comforts  of  peace.” 

“Warrior  heroes,  Voltaire?  Why  not  say  highway¬ 
men  as  well?  Where  is  the  difference?  Courage  and 
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guile  are  shared  by  both.  But  the  conqueror  is  a  re¬ 
spectable  robber  with  a  high-sounding  name,  whereas 
the  other  is  an  unknown  robber  and  poor  in  this  world’s 
goods.  Laurel  crowns  for  the  former,  the  noose  for  the 
latter.  Is  that  justice?” 

‘‘No  one,  dear  Brother,  would  have  ventured  to 
say  as  much  to  you  when,  immediately  after  your  ac¬ 
cession,  you  set  out  to  conquer  the  new  province.” 

The  king  laughed,  and  held  his  peace. 

“Still,  that  was  not  the  king’s  first  act,”  went  on 
Voltaire,  after  a  pause. 

“The  first  act  of  any  great  importance,  surely?” 

“How  so,  Your  Majesty?  What  about  the  abolition 
of  torture?  And  the  mitigation  of  those  terrible  game- 
laws  which  pressed  so  hardly  on  the  peasants?  And  the 
edict  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press?  And  the  recall 
of  exiled  thinkers?  These  are  all  of  them  deeds  you 
performed  in  the  very  first  hours  of  your  reign.” 

“Yes,  but  were  they  my  deeds?” 

“You  are  an  absolute  monarch  so  far  as  this  realm 
is  concerned.” 

Amelia  said  very  gently: 

“1  think  I  know  what  the  king  has  in  mind.  He 
ascribes  any  good  he  may  have  done  to  your  influence, 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire.  My  brother  performed  those 
deeds  because  he  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the 
man  he  honoured  above  all  others.” 

“That  may  have  been  my  meaning,  Amelia,”  said 
Frederick,  rather  tartly,  "though  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
having  others  come  forward  as  my  spokesmen.  I  am 
not  a  Moses  who  is  for  ever  in  need  of  his  Aaron!” 

Voltaire  quickly  broke  in: 

“One  thing  is  certain,  the  stroke  of  the  pen  which 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  rack  in  Prussia  is  of 
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greater  value  than  the  work  of  a  hundred  poets  and 
philosophers.  To  lessen  suffering  in  the  world,  that’s 
what  matters.” 

‘‘The  rack  was  a  disgraceful  method,  disgraceful 
and  stupid.  1  have  no  great  love  for  England;  its  peo¬ 
ple  bore  me  in  the  extreme.  But  when  1  remember  that 
for  a  century  no  one  has  been  put  to  the  torture  in 
that  country,  I  would  fain  try  to  love  it.  Justice  .cannot 
arise  out  of  physical  torture.  Ah,  justice,  justice,  a 
domain  of  incredible  expanse,  of  unending  tasks  .  .  .” 

“Your  Majesty  is  still  young,”  said  Voltaire,  a 
note  of  genuine  warmth  in  his  voice.  “Much  can  yet  be 
done  during  your  reign.” 

“Much  must  be  accomplished;  it  is  my  will  that 
it  be  so.  I  am  grateful  to  fate  for  having  given  me 
Cocceji.  Me  is  an  extremely  upright  and  honest  man, 
wise,  learned;  a  humanitarian,  a  second  Tribonian. 
But  he  is  close  upon  seventy.  Means  should  be  found 
to  lengthen  such  a  man’s  life  beyond  the  allotted  span 
— so  that  justice  might  be  done!” 

They  were  all  of  them  interested  and  alert.  Amelia 
no  longer  remembered  the  conversation  in  the  library, 
she  had  likewise  forgotten  the  rebuke  she  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  and  which  for  a  while  had  reduced  her  to  si¬ 
lence.  She  spoke; 

“I  cannot  help  thinking  of  a  strange  fancy  that 
once  seized  Father,  Frederick.  You  know  how  queer 
some  of  his  notions  were.  When  Ulrica  and  1  were  tiny 
little  girls,  he  once  took  us  with  him  to  the  supreme 
court  of  justice.  The  court  was  not  sitting  that  day,  the 
hall  was  empty,  but  Father  wished  to  show  us  a  picture 
that  hung  on  the  wall.  It  was  a  painting  by  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  a  dreadful  affair.  It  depicted  King  Cambyses 
punishing  an  unjust  judge.  The  man  had  been  flayed 
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alive,  and  the  skin  was  being  stretched  over  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat.  Mere  the  son  of  the  wicked  judge  was  in 
future  to  sit,  and  mete  out  justice.  We  were  too  young 
at  the  time  to  take  its  full  significance  to  heart,  but 
for  long  afterwards  1  dreamed  of  it,  and  never  have 
I  been  able  to  forget  it.”  Suddenly  her  manner 
changed,  she  seemed  about  to  faint.  "Pardon  me, 
Frederick,  my  health  is  so  poor,  I  cannot  walk  for  long. 
I  am  sorry.  .  .  .” 

They  were  near  the  statuary  group  of  the  recum¬ 
bent  Flora  and  Amor.  Behind  this  was  a  marble  bench, 
and  the  trio  sat  down  here,  between  busts  of  the 
Cresars.  The  greyhound  lay  down  in  a  graceful  pose 
on  a  stone  which  had  been  let  in  near  the  base  of  the 
group,  the  warm  sun  playing  on  her  lithe  body. 

"What  are  you  lying  upon,  Phyllis,  my  darling? 
You  have  found  a  strange  place  for  a  rest!”  Phyllis 
turned  her  slender  head  ever  so  slightly  in  the  speaker’s 
direction,  and  blinked  at  him  as  much  as  to  say  she 
understood. 

“You  should  go  to  a  spa,  Amelia,”  the  king  said 
at  last.  "It  is  not  reasonable  that  one  so  young  should 
suffer  as  you  do  after  a  little  stroll  such  as  we  have 
just  been  enjoying.” 

“I  do  not  think  that  any  waters  will  make  me 
well,  Brother,”  the  princess  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Perhaps  the  princess  lacks  cheerfulness  rather 
than  good  health,”  said  Voltaire.  "The  body  can  only 
keep  fresh  and  vigorous  if  in  the  morning  as  one 
awakes  the  mind  can  look  forward  to  pleasant  pros¬ 
pects.” 

“That  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire.” 

"Your  Highness,  it  all  depends  on  this.  If  we  are 
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to  win  happiness  for  ourselves,  if  we  are  to  be  filled 
with  the  joy  of  life,  we  must  have  aims  which  are 
worth  achieving.” 

“It  is  well  for  a  Voltaire  to  speak  thus!  He  has 
a  hundred  goals  to  choose  from,  and  is  endowed  with 
such  peculiar  powers.  But  an  aging  princess,  Sir,  is  a 
somewhat  useless  creature.” 

"Enough  of  such  melancholy  subjects,”  exclaimed 
Frederick  with  obvious  irritation.  "Such  discussions 
lead  nowhere.  Happiness?  Joy  in  life?  Who,  then,  is 
ever  happy?  Happiness  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
To  live  courageously,  to  do  one’s  best,  is  the  most  we 
can  expect.  You  must  excuse  me,”  he  added,  turning  to 
Voltaire  half  banteringly,  "for  giving  my  little  sister 
such  elementary  lessons  in  ethics.” 

"Happiness,”  repeated  Voltaire.  "I  have  seen  very 
little  happiness  in  the  course  of  my  life.  But  I  have 
witnessed  such  great  unhappiness,  that  almost  every 
other  existence  has  in  comparison  appeared  to  be 
happy.  Since  the  day  when  I  saw  a  war  galley  in  the 
Mediterranean  being  rowed  by  men  who  were  under¬ 
going  punishment  for  their  crimes,  since  that  day,  I 
repeat,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  never  call  my 
life  an  unhappy  one.” 

“Those  were  criminals,”  said  Amelia,  “ordinary 
criminals,  robbers  and  thieves.  You  cannot  judge  by 
such  standards.” 

“Pardon  me,  Your  Highness.  I  know  of  a  man, 
Espinas  was  his  name,  who  toiled  for  twentv-three 
years  in  the  galleys  because  he  had  given  a  Protes¬ 
tant  parson  a  supper,  and  had  had  a  talk  with  the 
man.” 

"You  use  the  past  tense,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire? 
Then  he  has  now  regained  his  freedom?” 
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“Who  procured  him  his  liberation?”  asked  the 
king. 

“I  did/’  said  Voltaire,  unpretentiously  and  yet 
impressively.  1  hen,  with  a  complete  change  of  man¬ 
ner,  he  went  on:  "I  hat  form  of  punishment  is  usually 
prescribed  lor  a  lifetime,  and  by  this  means  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  always  man  its  fleet.  In  irons,  naked  to  the 
waist,  the  poor  wretches  sit  side  by  side,  three  hundred 
of  them  to  a  ship,  winter  and  summer  alike,  by  night 
and  by  day.  They  eat  and  sleep  in  their  chains.  The 
overseer  goes  his  rounds  whip  in  hand.  Old  men  with 
white  beards  are  among  the  prisoners.  When  they  die, 
they  are  thrown  to  the  fishes.  Yes,  such  things  really 
exist.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  country  may  deem  itself 
lucky,”  commented  Frederick,  keeping  his  eyes  closed 
as  he  spoke,  “if  its  king  does  not  need  a  fleet.” 

“1  know  of  certain  kings  to  whom  even  the  man¬ 
ning  of  a  feet  would  not  be  a  temptation.  .  .  .” 

“You  think  so?” 

“Yes.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  that  of  old  those 
guilty  of  child  murder  were  condemned  to  make  the 
leathern  sacks  in  which  they  themselves  were  to  be 
drowned.  I  have  also  learned  that  King  Frederick 
abolished  the  custom.” 

“Oh,”  exclaimed  Frederick  with  a  forced  laugh 
turning  rather  to  Amelia  than  to  Voltaire,  “that  may 
be.  But  how  can  a  king  nourish  anger  in  his  heart 
against  poor  devils  of  that  sort!” 

They  were  all  silent  for  a  while.  Voltaire  looked 
quietly  from  one  to  the  other,  well  knowing  that  some¬ 
thing  vital  to  them  both  lay  behind  the  outer  seeming 
of  the  spoken  words.  At  length  he  said  in  an  absent 
tone: 
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“All  said  and  done,  an  absolute  monarchy  is  the 
worst  or  the  best  of  governmental  forms,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  ruler.” 

"More  often  it  is  the  worst,”  interposed  Frederick, 
and  seemed  to  await  confirmation.  Since  none  came, 
he  continued:  “A  republic  is  certainly  the  most  ra¬ 
tional  form  of  government.  One  needs  but  a  cursory 
survey  of  the  course  of  history  to  become  convinced 
of  this.  Republics  rise  with  greater  rapidity  and  hold 
their  position  longer  than  do  monarchies.  Why?  Good 
kings  are  mortal,  but  wise  laws  last  for  ever.”  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  musing.  Then:  “Does  it  not 
Strike  you  how  seldom  a  good  king  is  followed  by  one 
like  himself?  The  ambitious  man  is  followed  by  one 
of  slothful  disposition,  the  warrior  by  the  pietist,  the 
wise  man  by  the  spendthrift.  Not  as  with  you,  my 
darling,”  he  continued,  turning  towards  the  greyhound 
who  was  still  lying  on  the  stone  slab,  basking  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun,  “whose  grandchild  will  look  just 
like  you  and  who  will  have  the  same  greyhound 
thoughts  passing  through  its  pretty  head.  You  may 
well  lie  there  so  untroubled,  enjoying  the  sunshine!” 

“What  have  you  in  mind,  Frederick?” 

“Look  closer  at  those  stones.  Do  they  not  look  like 
tombstones?  That  is  precisely  what  they  are:  Thisbe, 
Diana,  Pax — can  you  not  read  their  names?” 

“Do  you  bury  your  dogs  here?”  Amelia  gazed 
somewhat  fearfully  at  her  brother. 

“Why  should  a  king  not  do  so  if  it  pleases  him? 
The  Egyptians  did  likewise  with  their  animals.  These 
creatures,  like  ourselves,  are  born,  are  suckled,  enjoy 
the  light,  and  appreciate  happiness,”  said  Voltaire. 

“Like  ourselves,”  echoed  Frederick.  “Phyllis  lies 
there  on  a  tombstone  and  rejoices  that  the  sun  shines, 
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and  we  rejoice  in  our  turn  that  we  were  born  at  a  time 
when  we  could  call  ourselves  the  contemporaries  of 
such  a  man  as  Voltaire  .  . 

Voltaire  inclined  his  head. 

.  .  the  most  extraordinary  man,  probably,  who  * 
ever  lived  on  earth.  A  genius  such  as  this  planet  has 
never  yet  known — and  yet  such  a  tiny,  tiny  creature, 
everlastingly  mocking  and  reviling,  perpetually  twist¬ 
ing  the  truth.  A  heart  overflowing  with  compassion 
and  loving-kindness — yet  losing  itself  in  vindictiveness 
and  petty  malice.  A  soul  which  lives  and  works  for  the 
millenniums — yet  cheats,  and  covets,  and  allows  others 
to  speculate  for  him  in  worthless  paper  money  in  order 
that  he  himself  shall  reap  a  few  louis-d’ors  of  profit.” 

Voltaire  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  the  blood 
rushing  up  under  the  curls  of  his  wig.  He  made  to  rise: 

“The  evening  air  is  chill.  Your  Majesty.  I  will 
go  in.” 

“The  weather  will  be  warmer  in  a  minute,  Vol¬ 
taire.  Listen  to  the  end  of  what  I  have  to  say.  If  these 
things  happen  to  the  greatest  man  of  the  century,  what 
can  you  expect  from  the  rest  of  mankind?” 

“My  brother  means  that  no  man’s  heart  can  be 
perfectly  pure,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire.  Contradiction 
is  the  very  marrow  of  man’s  being.” 

Frederick  cast  a  glance  at  her.  Then  he  leaned 
his  head  against  the  back  of  the  bench  and  spread  his 
arms  out  along  the  top  at  either  side.  He  gazed  up  into 
the  sky,  whose  September  blue  was  paling  as  the  sun 
went  down.  At  length  he  spoke: 

“Such  is  life.  We  do  not  know  ourselves;  we 
hardly  venture  to  know  ourselves.  The  deeds  we  do  in 
life  arise  from  the  depths  of  our  being,  and  we  dare 
not  throw  a  searchlight  upon  them.  It  may  be  necessary 
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for  a  man  to  be  quarrelsome  and  vindictive,  to  be 
mixed  up  in  unsavoury  money  scandals,  in  order  that 
he  may  will  the  good  and  be  a  flaming  torch  to  his 
generation.  We  know  so  little.  You,  Voltaire,  said  just 
now  that  I  had  come  to  hate  war  now  that  I  had  se¬ 
cured  Silesia.  You  erred.  I  have  always  detested  blood¬ 
shed  and  have  loved  peaceful  leisure,  the  cultivation 
of  literature,  music,  and  the  gentle  arts — yet  I  attacked 
the  empress  and  robbed  her  of  that  province  to  satisfy 
cravings  and  thoughts  of  which  I  could  never  have 
dreamed  myself  capable.  All  of  a  sudden  my  life  be¬ 
came  that  of  a  warrior,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  1  am 
likely  to  shed  yet  more  blood  before  my  course  is  run! 
Thus  is  it  with  all  of  us.  Your  heart,  Voltaire,  is  not 
the  only  one  to  be  racked  at  the  thought  of  the  galleys 
where  old  men  sit  at  the  oars.  1  hate  cruelty  and  in¬ 
justice.  Torture  has  been  abolished  in  my  realm;  nor 
are  men  quartered,  or  impaled,  or  burned  at  the  stake. 
Petty  thieving  is  no  longer  a  capital  offence,  and  a 
poor  wench  cannot  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  couple  of 
napkins.  A  book  of  laws  is  now  in  the  making  which 
will  compel  my  judges  to  be  reasonable  and  merciful. 
To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more  despicable  than 
the  abuse  of  power  by  those  in  authority;  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  law,  without  trial  or  hearing,  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  a  private  chamber,  and  by  the  mere  im¬ 
position  of  a  seal,  a  man's  whole  existence  can  be 
shattered,  seems  to  me  abominable.  And  yet,  my  dear 
Sister  and  you,  Voltaire,  l  can  imagine  myself  one  fine 
day  misusing  my  power  in  just  such  a  way,  doing  so 
deliberately  and  with  pleasure;  I  can  picture  a  certain 
eventuality  when  even  the  galleys  would  seem  too 
lenient  a  punishment  for  one  whom  1  wished  to  strike; 
I  can  fancy  my  disappointment,  my  bitter  disappoint- 
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ment  at  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  put  him  who 
had  incurred  my  wrath  in  chains  at  the  galley  oar;  I 
can  picture  myself  hunting  him  down  everywhere, 
throughout  the  world,  and  when  at  last  1  had  caught 
him,  seeing  to  it  that  never  again  should  he  escape 
from  my  clutches.  Yes,  I  can  fancy  all  that,  very 
easily,  very  easily!” 

He  was  silent.  Motionless  he  sat,  his  head  thrown 
back,  his  arms  spread  wide  along  the  top  of  the  marble 
bench.  But  now  his  fists  were  clenched. 

The  sun  had  set.  They  turned  their  steps  towards 
the  house. 
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Trenck,  the  pandour,  had  committed  suicide  at 
the  Spielberg  prison  near  Briinn. 

His  obstinacy,  his  foolishness  and  ill  will,  had 
shattered  every  hope  of  his  restoration  to  freedom  and 
honour.  At  length,  obdurate  freethinker  that  he  was, 
he  devised  a  plan  whereby  he  might  put  a  fitting  and 
striking  end  to  his  wild  and  irreligious  life.  There  is 
a  Neapolitan  drink — aqua  tofana  it  is  called — a  poison, 
which,  without  pain  or  inflammation  or  fever,  brings 
death  slowly  to  one  who  quaffs  it.  Trenck  had  for  long 
treasured  the  poison  among  his  belongings.  He  called 
the  officers  of  the  citadel  together,  and  in  their  presence 
had  himself  tonsured  and  habited  like  a  monk.  Then 
he  made  public  confession  of  his  sins,  embraced  his 
neighbours,  spoke  scornfully  of  the  emptiness  of 
worldly  wealth,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said:  “God  be 
praised,  the  last  hour  is  upon  me!”  He  was  answered 
with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Then  it  was  noticed  that 
the  whole  left  side  of  his  face  had  gone  white.  He  sat 
down  at  the  table,  said  a  prayer,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  was  still.  The  officers  spoke  to  him.  He  was 
dead. 

In  life  he  had  been  feared  by  all.  He  wished  to  be 
honoured  in  the  grave.  And  in  this  country  of  the 
Habsburgs,  where  superstition  was  rife  and  where  piety 
was  the  rule,  the  robber,  the  incendiary,  the  murderer, 
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the  sacrilegious  defiler  of  holy  things,  had  his  heart’s 
desire. 

I  he  noise  of  the  affair  re-echoed  throughout 
Europe,  and  reached  Trench’s  ears  too  in  far-away 
Moscow.  Soon  other  tidings  came.  The  man  who  had 
made  his  exit  from  life  in  so  theatrical  a  manner,  who 
had  once  sent  his  creatures  to  slay  the  young  cousin 
whose  devotion  had  almost  succeeded  in  delivering 
him,  had  left  a  last  will  and  testament  wherein  he  made 
this  same  cousin  the  sole  heir  to  the  Trenck  millions. 
Two  conditions  were,  however,  imposed:  the  heir  must 
forthwith  embrace  the  Catholic  religion;  and,  further, 
he  must  promise  to  serve  no  other  master  than  the 
rulers  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Trenck  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  this. 
If  he  did  not  obey  the  conditions,  he  could  hardly  hope 
to  get  even  those  estates  which  the  pandour  had  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father  and  which  by  law  should  in  any 
case  now  come  into  Trenck’s  hands.  He  still  felt  a 
strong  surge  of  loyalty  towards  his  erstwhile  master, 
and  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  serve  the  Habs- 
burgs  so  long  as  such  feelings  animated  his  heart. 
While  frequenting  Bestusheff’s  office  he  had  gained  an 
insight  into  the  secret  paths  of  European  politics.  He 
was  certain  that  the  last  word  in  the  dispute  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick  had  not  yet  been  spoken, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  find  himself  on  some  future 
day  using  his  sword  against  his  king. 

Whether  such  a  contingency  might  not  arise  were 
he  to  accept  service  under  the  Russian  sovereign  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen.  As  yet,  however,  Russia  had  not 
entered  into  any  combination  against  Prussia.  The 
courts  of  Potsdam  and  Moscow  were  on  excellent 
terms,  in  spite  of  that  fact  that  Frederick,  oblivious  of 
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the  dictates  of  political  expediency,  continued  to  aim 
the  shafts  of  his  satire  at  the  empress.  Her  mere  ex¬ 
istence,  slothful  and  sensuous  in  the  extreme,  was  a 
constant  irritation  to  him.  An  added  insult  was  that 
the  influence  of  women  was  supreme  on  all  the  greatest 
thrones  of  Europe.  Yet  all  his  arrows  seemed  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  in  their  flight  by  some  invisible  hand.  Trench 
knew  how  this  happened.  Also,  not  long  ago,  he  had 
been  present  when  a  beautiful  sable  fur,  adorned  with 
silver  cords,  had  been  packed  and  dispatched  as  a 
gift  from  Elizabeth  to  the  ruler  at  Potsdam.  I  le  might 
well  hope  to  stay  unmolested  in  Russia  and  there  to 
secure  honourable  promotion. 

But  the  king  would  not  let  Trenck  live  his  life 
in  peace.  Night  after  night  Goltz  lay  tossing  on  his 
bed,  cudgelling  his  brains  for  expedients  that  should 
cut  Trenck’s  career  short.  At  a  late  hour  one  night, 
when  the  court  was  away  at  Petersburg,  he  paid  Bes- 
tusheff  a  visit.  He  had  the  plans  of  Kronstadt  harbour 
in  his  hand,  and  hoped  to  ruin  Trenck  with  this  proof 
of  treachery.  The  plans,  so  he  declared  indignantly, 
had  been  copied  by  the  adventurer  from  documents 
in  the  chancellor’s  office,  and  had  been  sold  to  the 
Prussian  embassy  for  two  hundred  ducats.  He,  the 
ambassador,  had  lent  himself  to  the  treachery,  for 
he  wished  to  show  His  Excellency,  in  all  friendliness, 
what  execrable  double-dealing  was  in  progress.  The 
chancellor  was  a  man  of  slow  and  heavy  intelligence. 
Still  he  was  not  lacking  in  a  certain  rough  and  crafty 
gift  of  logical  deduction.  “1  can  see  little  to  complain 
of,”  he  said  to  Goltz.  “The  plans  are  on  sale  in  the 
Petersburg  shops  and  can  be  bought  for  fifty  kopecks 
a  copy.”  When  Goltz,  completely  crushed  by  this  re¬ 
ply,  then  ventured  to  refer  to  Trenck’s  intrigue  with 
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the  chancellor’s  wife,  Bestusheff  had  to  exercise  the 
utmost  control  not  to  order  his  bearded  lackeys  to 
seize  the  ambassador,  carry  him  to  the  Neva,  and  hurl 
him  into  the  surging  waters. 

Nevertheless,  as  time  went  on,  Trench’s  position 
was  undermined.  More  expert  go-betweens  got  to  work 
in  order  to  prejudice  those  in  power  against  the  home¬ 
less  young  man.  It  would  not  have  been  matter  for 
astonishment  had  hatred  taken  root  in  his  heart.  In 
any  case,  his  sense  of  loyalty  towards  Frederick  was 
weakened.  And  when  the  invitations  from  Vienna  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  pressing,  when  Maria  Theresa’s 
ambassador,  Bernes,  advised  Trenck  to  accede  to  her 
demands,  when  even  his  inamorata,  Bestusheff’s  wife, 
added  her  supplications,  there  seemed  nothing  for  the 
young  man  to  do  but  to  yield. 

On  his  arrival  in  Vienna  he  tumbled  into  the 
lawsuit  which  was  raging  around  the  dead  pandour’s 
vast  inheritance.  Since  he  made  no  claim  from  the  out¬ 
set  to  anything  except  the  small  estate  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  his  grandfather,  he  got  what  he  had  aimed  at 
receiving.  This  property  brought  him  in  sufficient  to 
live  untroubled,  to  buy  a  place  of  his  own,  and  there, 
after  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  he  had  endured, 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace.  The 
Viennese  court  gave  him  a  friendly  reception;  Maria 
Theresa  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  her  own 
officers;  he  need  but  have  entered  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  in  Austria,  too,  he  could  have  made  a  fine  career 
for  himself.  But  he  no  longer  believed  in  churches; 
he  was  no  longer  spurred  on  by  ambition.  What  he  de¬ 
sired  was  to  live  the  dignified  existence  of  a  country 
gentleman,  resigned  to  his  lot,  and  free.  He  was  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  lure  of  the  muses  and  to  the  charms  of  a 
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nobleman’s  position.  He  would  seek  a  wife,  a  pleasant 
companion;  for  she  whom  he  loved  was  as  unattain¬ 
able  as  an  Indian  beauty.  He  fancied  he  could  see  his 
way  clearly  before  him. 

Then,  in  June  1754,  his  mother  died  in  Prussia. 
He  journeyed  to  Danzig  to  meet  his  family.  Here  he 
fell  in  with  the  sister  who  had  thrust  him  forth  like 
a  beggar  on  that  winter  night  several  years  before. 
She  clung  to  him,  weeping,  and  told  him  it  was  her 
husband  who  had  behaved  so  cruelly,  that  her  heart 
had  always  been  full  of  love  for  her  brother.  He  was 
speedily  reconciled. 

Danzig  was  not  only  a  free  city,  but  was  likewise 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
Trenck  felt  himself  doubly  safe  within  its  walls. 

Yet  it  was  in  Danzig  that  Frederick’s  hand  once 
more  fell  upon  him. 
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Tr  e  n  c  k  spent  three  weeks  in  Danzig  with  his 
brothers  and  his  sister.  They  then  separated,  going 
to  their  respective  homes.  Trenck’s  departure  was  fixed 
for  the  morrow;  the  carriage  had  been  ordered,  the 
luggage  packed  and  corded,  the  servants  sent  early  to 
bed. 

The  inn  where  Trenck  had  put  up  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  near  Brotbanken  Gasse.  The  win¬ 
dow  of  the  spacious  room  had  been  left  wide  open  this 
warm  summer  night,  and  Trenck  lay  on  his  bed  read¬ 
ing.  A  noise  of  wheels  floated  up  to  him,  then  voices, 
and  the  sound  of  feet  tramping.  This  last  sound  all  at 
once  was  stilled,  as  though  at  a  word  of  command. 
Trenck  went  on  reading. 

The  door  of  his  room  was  flung  open  (he  never 
troubled  to  lock  himself  in),  and  the  place  quickly 
filled  with  people.  Trenck  recognized  Reimer,  the 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  posse  of  the  civic  guard  and  a  civilian. 
Pistols  and  swords  were  in  great  evidence — and  there 
lay  Trenck  unarmed,  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

As  usually  happens  in  the  great  emergencies  of 
life,  Trenck  kept  a  cool  head.  This  had  been  his  first 
thought  when  the  men  burst  into  the  room:  he  must 
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keep  his  head.  He  compared  his  present  coolness  with 
the  fuss  he  had  made  a  few  weeks  ago  when  riding  in 
the  Au  garden  at  Vienna.  Owing  to  his  groom’s  care¬ 
lessness,  his  saddle-girth  had  broken,  and  he  had  fumed 
and  .  .  . 

He  heard  the  civilian  speaking. 

“Herr  von  der  Trenck,  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
of  Danzig  find  themselves  constrained  to  arrest  you, 
and  hand  you  over  to  the  king  of  Prussia.’’ 

“1  had  imagined  Danzig  to  be  a  free  city.” 

“Not  so  free,”  commented  the  Prussian  charge 
d’affaires,  “as  to  wish  to  harbour  criminals.” 

“I  had  imagined,”  continued  Trenck,  still  address¬ 
ing  himself  exclusively  to  the  town  clerk,  “that  the 
Icing  of  Poland  held  his  protective  hand  over  the  city 
of  Danzig.” 

“You  will  not  be  allowed  time  to  summon  that 
hand  to  your  aid,”  said  Reimer.  “To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  you  are  to  get  up,  put  on  your  clothes,  and  fol¬ 
low  us  this  instant.” 

Trenck  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table 
whereon  stood  a  lighted  candle.  The  soldiers  promply 
surrounded  the  bed. 

“Keep  your  distance,  you  fellows!”  cried  Trenck. 
“I’m  not  going  to  shoot.  I  merely  want  to  show  my 
credentials.” 

“Useless,”  said  Reimer. 

“Hold  your  tongue  in  a  foreign  land,  you,  Sir! 

I  have  a  passport  from  the  imperial  war-council  and 
from  the  chancellery  in  Vienna.  I  am  a  subject  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  one  of  her  officers.” 

“The  queen  of  Hungary  is  not  likely  to  go  to 
war  on  your  account!” 
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''Please  ask  the  representative  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  come  here.  I  shall  appeal  to  him.” 

“The  representative  of  the  court  of  Vienna  is  al¬ 
ready  asleep  and  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.” 

“1  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  the  city  of  Danzig, 
to  you,  Sir,  as  its  representative  in  this  room.” 

“The  king  of  Prussia  is  a  formidable  neighbour,” 
murmured  the  town  clerk.  “Herr  Resident,”  he  said, 
suddenly  turning  to  Reimer,  “I  hand  the  prisoner  over 
to  you,”  and  incontinently  left  the  room. 

Hardly  had  the  door  dosed  upon  him  than  four 
of  the  soldiers  hurled  themselves  upon  Trenck  and 
made  him  fast.  The  others  sat  about  rifling  his  posses¬ 
sions.  His  ring  was  torn  from  his  finger;  they  found  his 
watch  and  his  snuffbox;  finally  they  laid  hands  on  his 
medallion  which  he  had  made  perfect  once  more  by 
purchasing  two  new  emeralds.  Reimer  seized  upon  this 
as  his  share  of  the  plunder. 

“I  have  apparently  fallen  among  thieves,”  cried 
Trenck.  “You  are  playing  a  pretty  game,  Herr  Rei¬ 
mer!” 

They  forced  him  into  his  clothes.  He  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  any  of  his  baggage;  when  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  acquaint  his  servants  of  what  had  befallen  him, 
he  was  met  with  scornful  laughter.  He  was  hustled 
downstairs,  pushed  into  a  carriage;  when  they  reached 
the  square  in  front  of  the  Maria  Church,  a  troop  of 
men  on  horseback  surrounded  the  vehicle;  the  Hohe 
Gate  opened  without  a  summons  or  a  password  being 
spoken,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  advanced  hour.  They 
were  on  the  road  leading  to  Prussia.  The  moon  shone 
brightly. 

In  the  grey  morning  light,  fresh  horses  were  put 
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to  the  coach.  The  Danzig  frontier  had  been  passed  long 
ago.  Trenck  knew  that  they  must  now  be  driving 
through  Polish  territory.  He  was  not  one  to  lay  serious 
stress  on  an  appeal  to  the  rights  of  nations.  "  1  he  king 
of  Prussia  is  a  formidable  neighbour.”  kept  ringing 
in  his  ears.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  hard  back 
of  the  jolting,  rattling  carriage,  determined  to  get  a 
little  sleep.  When  he  opened  Ins  eyes  he  saw  the  fields 
and  low-lying  meadows  of  Pomerelia  in  the  shimmer¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  summer  afternoon.  1'hat  same  evening 
they  came  to  a  halt  at  a  barrier.  This  must  be  the 
iirst  village  after  the  Prussian  frontier,  for  a  troop 
of  hussars  overtook  them  here,  and  Trenck  recognised 
the  uniform. 

The  drive  continued;  and.  though  he  could  not  see 
it.  he  guessed  that  the  sea  was  not  far  away  for  the 
wind  tasted  salt  on  his  lips.  The  escort  was  changed. 
No  one  spoke  a  word  to  him.  Thus  they  came  to  a 
small  provincial  town,  Treptow  by  name.  The  thick 
canopy  of  clouds  opened  for  a  moment,  and  a  ray  of 
light  fell  upon  the  prisoner  in  the  carriage. 

They  drew  up  in  the  courtyard  of  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  country  house — so  unpretentious  that  one 
would  have  thought  it  no  more  than  a  farmhouse  had 
it  not  been  so  clean  and  so  carefully  tended  Imme 
diately  on  their  arrival,  the  door  in  the  central  build¬ 
ing  opened  and  a  slender  young  gentleman  emerged. 
He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  officer.  Salutes  and 
greetings  followed.  The  leader  of  the  escort  gave  his 
report.  The  officer  thanked  him  and  then  turned  to 
the  prisoner. 

“You  are  to  be  my  guest  today,  Herr  von  der 
r renck,”  he  said  in  French,  with  a  strong  South  Ger¬ 
man  accent,  leading  the  captive  into  the  house. 
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In  a  room  on  the  first  story  everything  had  been 
provided  for  I  renck’s  comfort  and  refreshment  after 
the  long  and  tiring  journey.  A  lackey  in  attendance  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  was  being  entertained  by  Duke 
Frederick  Eugene  of  Wurttemberg. 

I  his  young  man  had  recently  wedded  a  lady  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg-Schwedt,  a  niece  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  He  had  been  placed  in  command  of  a  Prus¬ 
sian  dragoon  regiment  garrisoned  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Trenck  felt  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  had  been 
prepared  for  every  kind  of  eventuality  except  that  of 
being  treated  as  a  friend.  In  a  moment,  hope  awakened 
once  more  in  his  breast. 

At  the  supper  table  where  they  soon  took  their 
seats,  his  hopes  took  wings  and  soared  even  higher. 
A  few  intimates  had  been  invited.  They  were  served 
in  a  Iow-ceilinged  room,  typical  of  peasant  architec¬ 
ture,  but  the  dinner-set  was  of  beautiful  Ludwigsburg 
porcelain,  and  they  were  waited  upon  by  lackeys  in 
the  Wurttemberg  livery. 

The  duchess,  a  young  woman  of  gentle  charm,  sat 
opposite  Trenck.  She  behaved  towards  him  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tender  consideration,  looking  at  him 
from  time  to  time  in  a  meaning  way  as  though  she 
had  much  to  say  to  him.  Not  long  ago,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  celebrating  her  betrothal  in  Berlin, 
she  had  had  an  intimate  talk  with  Princess  Amelia, 
whom  she  loved  as  an  elder  sister.  The  princess  had 
spoken  to  her  about  woman’s  destiny  and  a  woman’s 
happiness.  It  had  been  a  long  interview,  punctuated 
with  silences,  with  shy  generalizations,  with  rapid 
whispers;  and,  at  its  close,  the  princess  had  folded  her 
in  a  loving  embrace.  Of  course  Trenck  could  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  yet,  every  time  he  looked 
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at  the  duchess  his  thoughts  rushed  away  to  Amelia. 
The  two  women  resembled  one  another. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  to  remind  Trenck  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  nor  was  his  earlier  life  referred  to 
— from  which  he  gathered  that  it  was  well  known  to 
all  the  guests.  Even  the  king’s  name  was  not  mentioned. 

Conversation  turned  mainly  upon  matters  mili¬ 
tary,  upon  the  riding  regulations  for  cavalry,  for  in¬ 
stance,  those  very  regulations  which  Trenck  as  an 
eighteen-year-old  guardsman  had  introduced  into  the 
Silesian  regiments.  Now  they  were  to  be  added  to 
and  altered.  Cautiously,  too,  political  events  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  not  without  intelligence  and  insight.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  such  matters  should  come  up,  for 
tension  prevailed  throughout  the  continent,  and  per¬ 
sons  with  sensitive  nerves  could  not  but  be  aware  of 
it.  From  his  experience  of  Russian  and  Austrian  chan¬ 
celleries,  Trenck  might,  and  he  would  have  contrib¬ 
uted  many  matters  of  interest  to  the  conversation. 
But  he  was  a  man  fully  grown  now,  and  it  no  longer 
interested  him  to  awaken  the  astonishment  of  his 
hearers,  even  when  they  were  as  cultured  as  those 
among  whom  he  sat  this  evening.  He  kept  silence. 

Soon  the  talk  was  of  simpler  things.  The  duke, 
whose  southern  temperament  made  him  cheerful  and 
free  in  his  manner,  spoke  with  pleasant  irony  of  his 
superb  residence  here  in  Farther  Pomerania,  of  the  little 
provincial  town,  of  the  mighty  river  Rega.  Where¬ 
upon  his  wife,  in  sweet  earnestness,  informed  the  com¬ 
pany  that  this  same  little  Treptow,  now  so  shrunken 
and  so  poor,  was  once  a  nourishing  commercial  centre, 
trading  its  wares  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
Great  argosies  had  then  sailed  up  the  Rega,  and  had 
unloaded  their  merchandise  upon  its  banks.  Today, 
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the  river  trickled  sadly  through  its  bed  which  was 
silted  up  with  sand.  But  the  town,  once  so  majestic, 
which  shared  the  fate  of  Bruges  and  Ravenna,  must 
not  be  scorned  because  it  had  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
Destiny  was  a  thing  to  awaken  awe  and  affection,  even 
when  we  had  to  do  with  no  greater  destiny  than  that 
of  a  poor  little  Pomeranian  tow'nship. 

In  such  pleasant  converse  they  had  now  come  to 
the  dessert,  and,  so  softly  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  exactly  when  it  had  begun,  music  stole  gently 
towards  them;  a  flute,  a  fiddle,  and  a  clavicembalo. 
Everyone  listened,  while,  with  cautious  fingers,  lest 
the  slightest  sound  should  disturb  the  strains,  they 
peeled  a  pear  or  a  peach. 

Trenck  slept  that  night  in  a  big,  soft  bed.  As 
he  fell  asleep  his  mind  was  filled  with  good  and  com¬ 
forting  thoughts.  His  dreams  were  happy.  He  had  no 
premonition  of  disaster. 

When  he  came  down  next  morning  he  found 
breakfast  laid  for  him  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house  leading  into  the  garden.  Save  for  a  servant  or 
two,  no  one  was  about.  He  was  informed  that  the 
whole  household  had  gone  out  hunting,  and  would  not 
be  back  for  some  hours. 

Trenck  sat  down  at  the  breakfast  table.  All  was 
still;  the  windows  were  wide  open,  framing  the  view 
over  the  lush  green  lowlands;  the  day  was  radiant  with 
sunshine,  pleasantly  warm.  A  horse  was  wandering  to 
and  fro,  Trenck  could  see  it  through  the  window,  paus¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  in  the  paddock  to  snatch  a  little 
herbage.  The  animal  was  not  tethered  or  hobbled;  it 
was  a  dark  bay  thoroughbred,  slim  and  yet  built  for 
hard  work.  It  was  saddled  and  bridled,  and  the  saddle¬ 
bags  were  swelled  out  as  if  they  were  full  of  provisions. 
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Trenck  ate  and  drank,  and  did  not  understand.  He 
was  aware  that  he  was  left  ostentatiously  by  himself, 
and  his  hopes  became  certainty.  “A  prisoner  is  not 
treated  thus,”  he  said  to  himself,  a  feeling  of  joy  per¬ 
vading  him.  “The  duke  must  have  had  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  Not  for  nothing  has  he  become  a  relative.”  His 
eyes  were  bandaged,  he  could  not  see. 

Breakfast  ended,  he  stepped  out  into  the  paddock, 
approached  the  horse,  offered  the  beast  sugar,  and 
patted  its  neck.  The  horse  seemed  well  pleased,  it  nosed 
its  new  acquaintance  in  friendly  fashion,  laying  its 
head  upon  his  shoulder  as  if  to  encourage  him.  But 
Trenck’s  hand  fell  to  his  side  as  he  mused: 

“Soon  I  shall  speak  with  the  king;  and  1  must 
speak  first,  then  all  will  be  well.  What,  in  effect,  have 
I  done?  He  will  take  me  back  into  his  service,  for 
soon,  all  too  soon,  he  will  need  soldiers  again.  He’ll 
expect  more  from  me,  for  he  knows  where  I  have  been. 
He  still  looks  upon  me  as  his  officer,  despite  my  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Russian  State  and  my  commission  in  the 
Austrian  army.  Am  I  not,  in  truth,  his  officer?  He  has 
had  me  apprehended  in  Danzig,  in  most  brutal  fashion 
and  against  the  law  of  nations — but  he  did  this  in 
order  that  everyone  might  know  that  I  returned  to 
Prussia  under  compulsion.  He  was  thoughtful  for  me, 
caring  for  my  interests.  Who  can  tell?  Time  has  gone 
by,  he  will  have  toned  down  his  views  in  many  things. 
Amelia  .  .  .” 

He  lost  himself  in  thought.  There  he  stood  at  a 
turning  point  in  his  life  holding  his  destiny  in  his 
hand;  everything  spoke  to  him,  appealed  to  him.  The 
horse  gently  pawed  the  ground  close  to  him,  he  stroked 
its  glossy  brown  mane.  He  need  but  have  raised  his 
hand  to  the  saddlebags,  have  seen  what  they  contained, 
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and  he  would  have  understood  immediately  that  an 
opportunity  for  flight  was  being  offered  him.  But  he 
felt  so  confident  of  what  was  in  store  for  him,  the  out¬ 
cast,  that  he  merely  awaited  the  duke’s  return  with 
impatience  so  that,  without  further  let  or  hindrance, 
he  might  be  driven  straightway  to  Potsdam.  There 
the  king  was  expecting  him,  and  there  his  beloved  .  .  . 

The  Wurttemberg  hunting  party  returned,  but  he 
did  not  see  any  of  them  again.  They  hid  themselves 
from  the  unhappy  man’s  eyes.  Soldiers  came  forward 
to  fetch  him.  At  the  front  door  the  coach  was  ready, 
surrounded  by  a  silent  escort;  no  one  answered  him 
when  he  questioned  them  ;  hastily  they  drove  away.  As 
they  were  crossing  the  Rega,  the  tiny  stream  which 
had  been  spoken  of  last  night  in  such  tender  and 
melancholy  accents,  the  truth  suddenly  illuminated 
Trench’s  mind  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Though  not  as  yet  the  whole  truth.  He  was  driven 
many  a  league  through  Prussian  territory,  but  never 
drove  near  Potsdam.  When,  as  they  crossed  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Fehrbellin,  he  asked  for  the  twentieth  time 
the  place  they  were  making  for,  he  at  last  received  the 
gruff  reply:  Magdeburg! 

His  prison  had  been  made  ready  for  him.  His 
dungeon  was  in  a  casemate  between  the  walls  of  the 
citadel.  He  was,  as  it  were,  walled  up,  placed  in  a 
cage  accessible  only  from  one  side.  Trench  had  hardly 
had  time  to  take  a  look  round  his  new  prison  house, 
when  smiths  came  with  chains,  a  portable  forge,  and 
hammer.  They  riveted  the  chains  upon  him.  Then  he 
was  left,  absolutely  alone. 

No  more  than  a  tiny  trickle  of  light  filtered 
through  into  the  damp  cell.  Yet,  dark  though  it  was, 
Trenck,  on  looking  to  the  ground  at  his  feet,  could  dis- 
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cern  a  square  slab  of  stone.  He  bent  nearer.  His  name 
had  been  carved  upon  it,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
skull  and  crossbones.  The  king’s  intentions  became 
clear  to  Trenck  on  the  instant.  He  was  never  to  leave 
his  cell,  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  chains. 
This  was  to  be  his  tomb. 
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The  battle  hung  in  suspense.  As  if  at  a  word  of 
command,  both  armies  had  laid  down  their  weap¬ 
ons,  weary,  exhausted.  Quiet  prevailed,  a  silence  that 
was  monstrous  and  terrifying  after  the  noise  of  the 
last  few  hours.  Of  a  sudden  the  martial  music  had 
ceased,  the  roll  of  drums  was  stilled,  the  officers' 
voices  were  no  longer  heard  issuing  orders,  a  truce  had 
come  to  the  raucous  shouts  of  corporals.  The  low  rum¬ 
ble  of  the  last  shot  from  a  Russian  gun  came  faintly 
to  the  ears.  Then  the  thick  and  evil-smelling  reek  of 
powder  settled  down  upon  sandy  knoll  and  marsh¬ 
land;  it  slowly  dispersed,  disclosing  the  wide  land¬ 
scape  that  lay  sweltering  in  the  heat  of  an  August 
afternoon. 

The  king  rode  along  the  edge  of  the  Miihlberg. 
He  did  not  need  a  spyglass,  for  the  field  and  the  armies 
were  spread  out  at  his  feet.  The  battle  hung  in  sus¬ 
pense,  it  was  just  as  it  had  been  when  the  firing  stopped 
two  hours  since.  Long  ago,  at  Rossbach  and  at  Leuthen, 
the  issue  had  been  decided  in  as  short  a  time  as  that. 
Today  everything  was  different. 

He  slowly  turned  his  head,  gazing  to  right  and  to 
left.  Eastward,  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
away,  the  remains  of  Kunersdorf  belched  forth  smoke 
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into  the  air.  The  Russians  had  set  fire  to  the  place  over¬ 
night.  Alone,  the  church  still  held — blackened,  charred, 
windowless.  A  broad  stream  coiled  its  way  among  the 
houses.  In  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant  water  the 
corpses  of  animals  were  floating;  military  parapher¬ 
nalia  stuck  out  amid  the  shallows;  scorched  beams 
were  wedged  among  the  other  debris.  Beyond  the  vil¬ 
lage  a  small  body  of  Prussian  infantry  was  posted. 

Westward  the  plain  was  a  wild  and  scraggy  moor¬ 
land  interspersed  with  bog,  withered,  bent  grass, 
heather,  and  straggling  forest.  The  Oder  enclosed  the 
flats  with  a  leaden  framework  of  water,  on  the  farther 
side  of  which  could  be  seen  the  walls  and  the  houses  of 
Frankfort. 

Straight  before  him,  immediately  opposite  the 
Miihlberg,  strongly  entrenched,  was  the  Russian  army. 
An  admirable  position!  The  heights  upon  which  the 
enemy  hosts  were  gathered  was  known  as  the  Juden- 
berg.  A  little  gullet  or  hollow,  the  Kuhgrund,  alone 
separated  the  two  forces. 

The  hollow  was  perhaps  fifty  paces  wide,  a  mere 
nothing  of  distance.  And  yet  the  battle  had  raged  long 
hours  for  the  possession  of  this  tiny  fraction  of  the 
earth,  whose  replica  could  be  met  with  in  thousands. 
The  mighty  Prussian  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
leader  around  whom  legends  had  begun  to  gather, 
could  not  take  it.  But  it  had,  nevertheless,  to  be  taken. 
Could  he  win  this  morsel  of  pasture  land  and  the 
hill  beyond,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  push  the 
fight  to  a  decisive  issue,  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Then 
he  could  crush  Soltikoff  and  Laudon;  then  he  could 
conquer  and  divide  the  army  confronting  him,  an 
army  composed  of  two  nations;  then  he  would  have 
the  whip-hand  over  Daun,  who  was  entrenched  to  the 
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south  near  Guben;  then  he  would  free  the  heart  of 
his  realm  from  the  menace  of  invasion;  he  would  save 
Berlin  from  the  dangers  which  threatened;  he  would 
inspire  Moscow  and  Vienna  with  such  terror  that  at 
last,  at  long  last,  in  the  fourth  year  of  torment,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  peace  might  become  possible.  But,  first  of 
all,  he  must  secure  these  fifty  paces  of  territory. 

Yet  they  seemed  impregnable.  He  was  beside  him¬ 
self  with  indignation.  We  must,  thought  he,  get  over 
to  the  Judenberg  soon,  even  if  this  hollow  gets  filled 
with  corpses  in  the  achievement.  Dead  men  lay  before 
him,  behind  him;  everywhere  he  looked  they  cumbered 
the  ground.  Many  of  his  staff  officers  and  adjutants 
had  fallen,  for  the  spot  was  exposed  to  the  full  fire 
of  the  enemy’s  guns.  He  had  been  urged  again  and 
again  to  leave,  and  he  might  have  heeded  such  wise 
counsel,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
he  himself  took  up  a  position  to  the  rear.  But  a  primi¬ 
tive  if  somewhat  perverse  feeling  of  decency  kept  him 
in  the  danger  zone. 

The  battle  hung  in  suspense.  All  was  still.  He 
stared  before  him.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  Russians,  however,  were  so  near  that  with 
the  naked  eye  he  could  distinguish  the  uniforms  of 
the  various  regiments.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  these 
years  he  had  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  uniforms  belonging  to  the  hosts  of  his  foes! 
There  were  ranged  the  musketeers  from  Uglitsh, 
Narva,  Pskow,  and  Vologda.  His  mind  became  con¬ 
fused.  Uglitsh,  Narva,  Pskow,  Vologda  .  .  .  Where 
were  these  garrison  towns?  On  the  White  Sea?  Or  did 
they  lie  on  the  Volga,  in  the  Urals,  in  Asia?  That  army 
had  been  gathered  together  from  far  and  near;  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  desert  waste  those  men  had 
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marched  to  assail  him;  the  whole  of  Asia  had  been  as¬ 
sembled  for  his  undoing;  men  who  knew  not  who  he 
was,  or  where  “King  Frederick’s”  realms  were  situated. 
Now  they  must  be  pushed  back,  just  fifty  paces,  and 
all  would  be  well ! 

Nothing  decisive  had  taken  place.  And  yet  hith¬ 
erto  his  army  could  be  deemed  victorious.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  mighty  deeds  from  his  troops,  and  he  had  not 
been  disappointed.  Indeed,  he  himself  shuddered  when 
he  remembered  their  sacrifices. 

He  was  ill.  He  had  severe  gouty  twinges  in  his 
left  hand;  his  digestion  had  been  greatly  disordered  by 
irregular  feeding  during  these  weeks  of  forced  marches; 
now  he  was  feverish,  his  mouth  and  throat  were 
parched.  To  crown  his  discomfort,  the  heat  was  in¬ 
tense.  On  this,  the  hottest  August  day  he  could  remem¬ 
ber,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  air  felt  to 
him  like  boiling  lead.  The  marshes  and  meres  extended 
in  all  directions  for  league  upon  league,  but  there  was 
no  water  fit  to  drink.  Since  early  morning,  not  a  drop 
had  passed  the  lips  of  the  soldiers  in  either  of  the  con¬ 
tending  armies. 

This  martyrdom  had  now  lasted  thirteen  hours. 
His  army  had  hardly  slept  at  night,  for  at  two  in  the 
morning  he  had  issued  an  order  to  break  camp  and, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  to  move  forward.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately,  however,  he  had  realized  that  he  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  character  of  the  countryside 
and  that  the  conditions  were  far  more  difficult  than 
he  had  been  led  to  expect;  in  truth  they  were  compli¬ 
cated  in  the  extreme.  The  forest  roads  were  narrow  and 
rutty;  often  the  trail  completely  disappeared.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  was  a  checker-work  of  brooklets, 
muddy  oozings,  bogs,  morass  and  mere.  The  peasants 
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who  served  as  guides  named  the  places  as  they  passed 
them  by:  the  Foul  Lake,  the  Stinking  Pond,  the  Swine’s 
Nook — ominous  appellations,  ill-omened  portents  for 
an  army  going  forth  to  battle!  Yet  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  worst  thing  that  confronted  him,  the  wide,  shal¬ 
low,  turbid  stream,  meandering  sluggishly  through  the 
flats,  a  brackish  water  having  hardly  any  fall,  worm¬ 
ing  its  foul  way  with  inconceivable  difficulty  towards 
the  Oder  with  whose  flow  it  then  mixed.  It  was  the 
Hiihnerfliess,  and  he  had  reached  its  muddy  banks  at 
daybreak  with  his  heavy  artillery.  The  troops  got  no 
farther.  The  guns  with  their  twelve  horses  apiece  stuck 
in  the  tangle  of  scrub;  in  the  uncertain  light,  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder  prevailed.  The  king’s  heart  sank  as 
he  realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  unharness 
the  huge  cannon,  to  turn  them  about  by  human  labour, 
to  make  a  gigantic  detour.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  the  fight.  He  hesitated.  Then  he  issued  his 
orders. 

Thus,  the  morning  was  already  far  advanced  be¬ 
fore  the  action  began.  Eight  battalions  had  stormed  the 
Miihlberg,  this  very  hill  whence  he  was  now  looking 
forth  across  the  battlefield.  With  the  precision  of  move¬ 
ment  and  cohesion  of  the  parade  ground,  the  grenadiers 
had  rushed  up  the  height,  inspired  with  the  mechanical 
courage  of  sickness  and  despair.  A  hail  of  bullets  and 
grape-shot  greeted  the  storming  party  as  it  raced  into 
the  arms  of  death.  But  the  goal  was  achieved  in  the 
end.  More  than  a  hundred  guns  were  captured,  and  an 
important  position  taken  from  the  enemy.  An  in¬ 
credible  deed  which  led  nowhere,  for  the  Prussian  ar¬ 
tillery  had  only  partially  been  brought  into  action, 
and  the  pieces  taken  from  the  enemy  were  useless  since 
they  were  of  different  calibre.  The  infantry  of  the  left 
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wing,  too,  had  lost  its  way  amid  the  intricacies  of  the 
thickets,  the  oozes,  and  the  boggy  runlets;  very  slowly 
the  men  came  into  line.  Thus  the  centre  and  the  right 
wing  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting;  the  same  troops 
were  sent  to  the  attack  over  and  over  again,  losing 
strength  and  numbers  at  each  onslaught,  becoming 
more  and  more  exhausted  as  the  heat  of  the  summer 
clay  increased. 

And  the  whole  struggle  centred  round  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  little  scrap  of  pasturage  leading  to  the  hill 
beyond!  Those  who  hesitated  were  urged  onward  by 
the  sword  thrusts  and  blows  of  their  officers,  driven 
up  the  hill  again  and  yet  again.  In  vain!  The  roll  of  a 
hundred  drums  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  hang¬ 
ers;  the  strident  bugle-calls  racked  the  nerves;  the  air 
was  alive  with  the  curses,  the  yells  of  rage,  the  groans 
of  those  who  had  been  shot  or  stabbed  or  were  being 
trampled  under  foot. 

Frederick  waited.  The  opposing  army  was  double 
the  strength  of  his,  and  the  whole  of  his  forces  had  not 
yet  been  assembled.  He  sent  officer  after  officer  to  rec¬ 
onnoitre.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  most  precious 
moments  of  his  life  were  flying  away  while  he  was  held 
inactive. 

The  stench  of  powder  was  in  his  nostrils.  His  ears 
had  been  deafened  with  the  roar  of  guns,  for  just 
in  his  rear  the  Prussian  twenty-four  pounders  had  kept 
up  a  ceaseless  fire,  and  the  balls  howled  as  they  hurtled 
over  his  head  to  their  goal. 

And  now,  of  a  sudden,  without  apparent  cause, 
this  quiet  had  come.  The  battle  hung  in  suspense. 

At  that  moment  a  young  man  on  a  grey  horse  rode 
towards  the  king.  His  approach  was  leisurely;  he 
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pulled  up  composedly;  then  he  awaited  the  monarch’s 
pleasure. 

Frederick  addressed  him  in  a  dull,  toneless  voice: 

“Well,  Seydlitz,  what  are  you  doing  here?  1  had 
thought  you  were  stationed  in  the  town  woods.” 

“That  was  so,  Your  Majesty.” 

He  said  no  more,  but  Frederick  understood.  The 
king  guided  his  horse  to  a  place  where  they  could  be 
alone.  Seydlitz  followed. 

The  young  man  was  faultlessly  dressed,  his  hair 
exquisitely  powdered,  his  chin  shaved  with  the  utmost 
care;  his  whole  appearance  was  like  that  of  a  cuiras¬ 
sier  on  parade.  The  dark  sheen  of  his  breastplate  was 
crossed  with  the  orange  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle. 

“Well?”  asked  Frederick. 

“Your  Majesty,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this.” 

A  pause.  Then  the  king  said: 

“I  am  surprised  that  such  words  should  come  from 
you.” 

“Precisely  for  that  reason  the  others  sent  me  as 
ambassador.” 

This  was  as  much  as  to  say:  I,  Seydlitz,  as  is  well 
known,  rode  to  the  attack  at  Rossbach  and  at  Zorn- 
dorf.  I  am  a  devil-may-care  cavalryman  who,  just  for 
his  own  amusement,  would  ride  between  the  sails  of  a 
windmill  as  the  great  wheel  turned.  Well,  when  a  man 
such  as  I  come  to  you  against  your  orders  and  say  to 
you:  “We  cannot  carry  on  any  longer,”  you  will  be 
compelled  to  reflect  upon  his  words. 

“Stop?  Why,  our  left  wing  has  not  come  into  action 
yet,”  protested  Frederick. 

“But  it  has  been  on  the  march  for  many  hours. 
Beside,  the  weather  is  too  hot.  .  .  .” 
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“It’s  no  cooler  where  the  Russians  are.” 

“No,  but  three-quarters  of  those  troops  have  been 
lying  all  day  on  the  ground.  They  are  only  now  get¬ 
ting  up  and  saying  ‘Good-morning,’  only  now  about 
to  enter  the  fight.  The  Austrians  have  not  been  in  ac¬ 
tion  at  all!” 

“Where  are  they,  I  should  like  to  know?” 

“Nowhere  to  be  seen.” 

“And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  fancy  they  will 
allow  us  to  retreat  unmolested  when  they  have  such 
reserves  to  call  upon?” 

“We  all  think  so,  Your  Majesty.”  Then  in  a  lower 
tone:  “They  are  not  forced  to  fight — as  we  are!” 

“That’s  true  enough,”  answered  Frederick,  a  trifle 
crestfallen. 

He  pondered  the  situation,  weighing  alternatives 
carefully. 

No,  he  could  not  break  off  yet.  It  was  all  very 
easy  for  his  generals;  they  could  say  what  they  pleased. 
Theirs  was  not  the  burden  of  responsibility.  He  had 
ventured  on  an  attack  this  day,  and  he  could  not  stop 
now  in  the  hope  of  resuming  it  tomorrow  or  a  couple 
of  weeks  hence.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl;  he  felt  giddy. 
“You  generals,  I  tell  you,  this  is  not  one  battle  among 
many  battles;  this  is  a  decisive  combat,  it  has  to  be  a 
decisive  combat.”  Should  he  close  the  war  now,  he 
would  be  left  with  a  decimated  army,  and  would  have 
achieved  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Only  a  few 
paces  still  separated  him  from  victory,  from  peace. 
Certain  it  was  that  if  he  could  take  this  tiny  hollow 
and  the  hill  beyond,  the  enemy  would  make  peace. 
Their  soldiers  would  turn  tail,  and  couriers  would 
hasten  from  Vienna  and  Moscow  begging  for  peace. 
Should  matters  take  a  different  course,  should  he  not 
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be  successful  in  his  next  move,  a  bullet  would  settle 
his  fate.  A  good  Russian  bullet  right  into  his  vitals, 
and  he  would  lie  at  rest  for  all  eternity.  The  end!  The 
end! 

He  sat,  crumpled  up  in  the  saddle,  as  though  he 
were  asleep,  his  eyes  closed.  Suddenly  opening  them, 
he  gazed  fixedly  into  the  sultry  sky,  so  fixedly  that  the 
light  pained  him,  and  said  in  sorrowful  and  gentle 
tones: 

“No,  no,  Seydlitz.  What  you  suggest  is  out  of  the 
question.  Go  back  to  your  squadron.  I  may  need  you 
soon.” 

From  that  moment  everything  went  awry. 

During  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
Russians  had  brought  up  reinforcements  to  their  bat¬ 
teries  on  the  Spitzberg,  which  was  a  spur  of  the  Juden- 
berg,  not  very  high,  but  occupying  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  and  therefore  a  menace  to  Frederick’s  advance. 
The  Prussian  left  wing,  now  composed  of  its  full 
complement  of  men,  was  sent  forward  to  attack  this 
stronghold.  Simultaneously,  while  the  Russian  guns 
were  thus  fully  occupied,  Frederick  proposed  to  lead 
the  attack  on  the  little  plot  of  pasturage  and  the  hill 
beyond. 

Neither  move  succeeded.  The  troops,  wearied  by 
the  long  march,  were  forced  to  reform  their  ranks  amid 
the  ruins  and  the  watery  wastes  of  Kunersdorf;  they 
pressed  forward  in  a  disorderly  rout,  lacking  energy 
from  the  outset;  they  were  mowed  down  by  grape- 
shot.  The  king’s  party  was  swept  by  the  enemy’s  fire 
at  the  same  time. 

The  cavalry  alone  had  not  yet  been  brought  into 
action.  Seydlitz  and  sixteen  squadron  of  horse  were 
now  put  into  the  field.  They  hastened  forward  over 
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the  north-western  slopes  of  the  Miihlberg,  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  Kuhgrund,  and  hurled  their  ranks 
against  the  foe,  which  gave  ground. 

Then,  in  the  rear  of  Seydlitz’  squadrons,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  cavalry  suddenly  appear,  riding  to  the  attack. 
These  are  Laudon’s  squadrons  which  have  all  the  while 
lain  concealed  behind  a  spur  of  the  Judenberg,  Lau¬ 
don’s  dragoons  and  hussars  and  light  horse,  fresh,  and 
in  countless  numbers.  They  charge,  they  fire,  they  hew 
their  way  through,  devils  incarnate.  The  hollow  is  too 
narrow  for  the  Prussians  to  wheel;  Seydlitz  is  wounded 
by  a  bullet  at  close  range  which  passes  through  his  left 
hand,  completely  destroying  it,  so  that  it  hangs  from 
his  wrist  like  a  damp  rag.  Agonizing  pain  and  loss  of 
blood  cause  him  to  faint.  He  is  carried  from  the  field. 
The  Prussians,  robbed  of  their  leader,  beat  a  retreat. 

Terror  and  despair  fill  their  ranks. 

Young  Frederick  Eugene  of  Wiirttemberg,  with  his 
Treptow  dragoons,  makes  a  flanking  movement  of  the 
Russians’  right.  Despite  the  difficulties  he  encounters 
on  the  wooded  slopes,  his  daring  is  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  He  reaches  a  favourable  spot  whence  he  can  make 
an  attack  on  the  Russian  infantry.  Terrible  moment! 
He  must  decide  upon  action.  He  and  his  handful  of 
men  may  yet  save  the  day.  He  raises  his  sword,  he 
looks  round — to  find  himself  completely  alone!  His 
regiment  has  not  followed  him.  He  is  wounded  in  the 
foot.  Bleeding  profusely,  chased  by  the  enemy,  he 
manages  to  escape. 

Meanwhile  the  king’s  troops  are  in  sorrier  plight 
than  ever.  The  Kuhgrund  is  full  of  Russians,  they  are 
pressing  towards  him.  Grape-shot  pours  in  from  the 
Spitzberg;  from  the  opposite  side  the  Prussians  are 
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belaboured  with  life-destroying  volleys.  Two  horses 
have  been  shot  beneath  Frederick,  and  he  is  about  to 
swing  himself  into  the  saddle  of  a  third  when  he  feels 
the  impact  of  a  bullet  in  the  thigh.  The  damage  must 
be  considerable,  though  there  is  no  pain.  With  his 
healthy  hand  he  feels  himself  over.  A  small  gold  case 
in  his  pocket  has  saved  him  from  a  worse  mishap! 

Of  a  sudden  lie  is  almost  happy  again.  So  these 
little  round  friends  are  seeking  him  out  at  last!  In  the 
welter  of  noise  he  hears  Duhan’s  voice  speaking  to  him; 
quite  clearly  he  sees  the  dear  old  room  at  Potsdam 
where  he  used  to  study;  sees  Duhan’s  finger  raised  in 
emphasis;  sees  his  benignant  face:  “Exitus  patet — thus 
spoke  Cato,  in  comforting  and  beautiful  words.”  If 
the  bullets  will  not  find  him,  he  still  has  his  phial  with 
its  deadly  contents.  Me  feels  for  it.  But  the  glass  has 
been  broken,  his  pocket  is  wet.  The  bullet  is  wet,  too; 
he  pulls  it  out  and  throws  it  away. 

The  Russians  appear  over  the  edge  of  the  rise. 
They  are  men  from  Kazan  and  from  Kiev.  Welcome, 
Gentlemen ! 

‘‘I  shall  not  need  another  horse,”  said  Frederick 
to  his  adjutant,  Wendesen;  and  turning  about,  he  sees 
that  Wendesen  is  dead.  Then  walking  firmly,  his  right 
arm  raised,  swordless  (a  sword  seems  ridiculous  to 
him  now),  he  steps  among  his  men,  urges  them  onward, 
calls  to  them,  cheers  them.  But  he  notices  that  instead 
of  moving  forward  he  is  moving  backward;  he  is 
pressed  and  jostled,  carried  back  over  the  hill-top,  back 
to  beyond  Kunersdorf. 

Is  this  the  end?  It  shall  not  be  the  end!  Nearby,  a 
standard-bearer  is  struggling  against  the  flood  of  re¬ 
treating  soldiers.  Frederick  recognizes  the  emblem; 
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they  are  the  colours  of  Prince  Heinrich’s  regiment.  He 
seizes  the  pole,  elbows  a  way  for  himself,  presses  for¬ 
ward  once  more,  and  shouts: 

“My  lads,  my  lads,  do  not  forsake  your  king, 
your  father!  Courage,  boys;  remember  you  are  gallant 
soldiers !” 

Yet  his  words  do  not  ring  true.  “Gallant  soldiers, 
indeed!  Fine  sort  of  soldiers,”  he  thinks.  “I  no  longer 
knew  where  to  turn  to  recruit  them.  Gallant  soldiers, 
pressed  into  the  service!  Gallant  soldiers,  deserters 
from  other  camps!  Gallant  soldiers,  criminals  from 
my  jails!  Gallant  soldiers!  Poor,  miserable  victims, 
rather.  Ah,  why  must  I  needs  stand  here  and  lie?”  A 
burning  desire  for  death  flames  up  in  his  heart.  All 
around  him  his  men  are  falling.  “Is  there  not  one  bullet 
for  me?”  he  cries,  staring  into  the  face  of  Colonel  von 
Steinwehr,  and  as  he  speaks,  the  colonel,  his  face  shat¬ 
tered  by  a  bullet,  sinks  to  the  ground.  The  remnant  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry,  seeking  shelter  behind  Kuners- 
dorf,  arise  out  of  the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle  and 
override  their  own  infantry.  All  is  lost. 

Then,  quite  near  the  village,  the  king  sees  five 
light  guns.  Forsaken,  they  stand  there  protected  by 
their  gabions,  ready  to  fire,  well  supplied  with  am¬ 
munition.  With  shouts  and  threats  and  prayers  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  gathering  a  few  hundred  of  his  men  around 
him;  artillerists  are  among  them;  he  himself  knows  all 
the  details  of  gunfire.  Thus  he  covers  the  retreat  of  his 
army,  allows  it  to  gain  ground,  orders  the  firing,  aims 
here,  aims  there.  The  retreat  is  saved  from  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  a  rout.  The  fleeing  Prussians  reach  the  Hiih- 
nerfliess.  Whoever  crosses  first  is  saved. 

Slowly,  in  small  companies,  he  sends  his  handful 
of  faithful  soldiers  away  to  join  the  others.  A  hundred 
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remain  at  his  side;  now  there  are  only  fifty;  soon  lie 
will  be  alone.  But,  just  as  a  troop  of  Cossacks  breaks 
into  a  gallop  to  overwhelm  him,  two  of  his  officers 
force  him  into  the  saddle  and  drag  him  away. 

He  rides  northward  with  all  that  is  left  of  his 
army.  The  evening  is  overcast  and  sultry.  Wagons  car¬ 
rying  the  wounded  and  the  dying  are  passed  by. 

Near  the  village  of  Oetscher,  quite  close  to  the 
river,  there  is  a  hut.  It  had  been  rifled  of  all  its  con¬ 
tents;  only  a  little  straw  still  lay  scattered  on  the 
floor.  The  king  enters,  and  lies  down  upon  the  straw. 
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The  two  windows  gave  on  to  the  bridge  of  boats. 

One  of  the  casements  was  broken.  The  weather  was 
still  oppressive,  but  gusts  of  wind  swept  over  the  land 
from  time  to  time,  presaging  a  storm.  Clouds  were 
scurrying  across  the  moon,  so  that  light  and  dark  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  by  turns.  By  this  waxing  and  wan¬ 
ing  illumination,  Frederick  could  see  the  train  of 
wounded  passing  over  the  bridge  to  Reitwein,  where 
the  hospitals  had  been  installed.  The  cries  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  came  to  him  across  the  broad  waters,  the  cries  of 
those  whose  limbs  were  being  cut  and  sawn  by  the 
army  surgeons. 

Messages  were  brought  from  time  to  time.  What 
remained  of  the  beaten  army  was  collected  into  the 
tongue  of  land  which  separated  the  Warthe  from  the 
Oder.  The  wounded  alone  were  allowed  to  cross  the 
bridge.  All  the  other  men,  weary  unto  death,  had  been 
assembled  in  groups  by  their  no  less  weary  officers  and 
led  to  the  hillocks  behind  Oetscher.  Thus,  during  the 
night,  fresh  battalions  were  formed,  one-quarter,  nay 
one-tenth  as  strong  as  the  original  forces. 

Frederick  listened  to  the  reports,  and  then  dis¬ 
missed  the  messengers,  who  could  not  be  certain 
whether  the  king  had  really  heard  their  news  or  not. 
He  wrote  by  the  light  of  a  stable  lantern: 
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“My  dear  Minister  von  Finckenstein,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  retreat.  Out  of  48,000  men,  no  more  than 
3,000  remain.  I  am  afraid  all  is  lost.  The  royal  family 
must  take  refuge  in  Magdeburg.  Please  see  to  this 
personally.” 

The  dispatch  rider  hastened  away  with  the  note. 
A  musketeer  was  placed  on  guard  at  the  door.  The  king 
was  alone. 

How  terrible  was  his  position!  1 1  is  army  was  de¬ 
stroyed;  he  was  cut  off  from  Saxony  and  from  Silesia; 
the  heart  of  his  realm  lay  open  to  the  enemy;  the  road 
to  Berlin  was  defenceless.  He  himself  was  ill. 

All  his  limbs  were  now  afflicted  with  the  pains  of 
gout.  Never  had  he  suffered  so  grievously  from  this 
disease;  he  was  racked  and  torn  with  unsurpassed  agony. 
Yet  the  pains  were  a  blessing  to  him.  So  long  as  they 
raged,  he  could  not  think,  he  could  not  hear;  they 
carried  reality  away  into  the  whirlpool  of  torment. 
Anything  was  better  than  to  have  to  face  the  truth. 
When  his  own  bodily  pangs  ceased  for  a  time,  his 
ears  were  assailed  by  the  despairing  cries  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  on  the  farther  side  of  the  stream. 

He  could  not  bear  it.  After  his  victories,  too,  he 
had  had  to  hear  such  screams  and  groans.  But  then 
something  had  been  achieved  by  the  martyrdom.  He 
could  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  though 
they  bled  and  suffered,  he  had  got  one  step  nearer 
peace,  their  children  would  be  able  to  till  their  fields 
in  full  tranquillity.  But  today? 

He  realized  that  a  State  numbering  only  three 
million  inhabitants  could  not  hope  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  hundred  millions  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
His  efforts  were  at  an  end. 
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He  was  once  more  in  a  high  fever.  His  gout  was 
not  at  the  root  of  the  present  trouble.  There  must  have 
been  some  hidden  focus  of  inflammation  to  make  his 
blood  flame  up  like  this  from  time  to  time,  after  a 
shivering  fit.  Such  attacks  left  him  exhausted.  His  head 
was  burning.  How  could  he  stop  the  current  of  tor¬ 
turing  thoughts?  His  misery  seemed  greater  than  he 
could  bear.  The  most  embittered  of  his  enemies  could 
not  have  pictured  him  blacker  than  he  pictured  himself 
in  these  night  hours. 

Was  he  himself?  Where  was  the  man  he  had 
known  in  his  youth?  Where  were  now  the  once  cher¬ 
ished  ideas  of  justice,  of  mercy,  of  civilization?  Had  he 
really  begun  his  career  with  sponsoring  the  philosophy 
voiced  in  Anti-Macchiavel,  that  tractate  which  had 
clamoured  against  all  that  was  a  breach  of  trust,  all 
that  was  arbitrary,  against  every  unrighteous  war? 
What  power  had  driven  him  onward,  in  defiance  of 
his  own  conviction,  to  attack  the  Austrian  empress  and 
to  embark  upon  a  war  which  was  a  denial  of  all  those 
things  he  held  dear?  For  the  war  had  been  unjustly 
despotic;  he  had  broken  faith.  He  had,  with  the  other 
princes,  stood  guarantee  for  her  realm.  When  the  em¬ 
peror  died,  all  had  accepted  the  daughter  as  successor. 
He  and  he  alone  had  flung  the  gates  of  Janus’  temple 
wide  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be  closed. 

His  fevered  brain  made  him  forget  things  which 
he  knew  very  well.  He  forgot  that  he  had  had  valid 
claims  to  Silesia,  claims  that  had  almost  lapsed  into 
oblivion,  and  yet  were  supported  by  chartered  rights. 
He  forgot  the  unbridled  greed  of  his  opponents,  the 
age-long  rivalries,  the  envy  which  was  ever  ready  for  a 
spring.  His  example  alone  had  been  responsible  for 
having  silenced  the  voice  of  conscience  in  those  others, 
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for  he,  a  young  monarch  desiring  glory  for  himself  and 
for  his  realm,  had  set  out  to  win  this  renown  by  force 
of  arms.  Now  all  were  in  arms  against  all:  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples  against  England,  Russia,  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Not  only  was  German  and  Bohemian  soil 
drenched  with  blood,  but  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Finland  were  likewise  suffering  through  him.  On  his 
head  the  slaughter  at  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  and  Rou- 
coux;  on  his  head  the  deaths  of  the  Highlanders  shot 
down  on  Culloden  Field;  he  was  to  blame  for  every¬ 
thing.  He  became  delirious  in  his  agony  of  remorse. 
Yes,  it  was  to  make  Prussia  great  that  whole  coun¬ 
tries  whose  inhabitants  had  never  heard  of  Prussia 
were  watered  with  blood.  The  conflagration  had  spread 
across  the  sea.  Brown-skinned  men  were  fighting  on 
the  coasts  of  Bengal  that  Prussia  might  become  great. 
For  the  same  reason,  red-skinned  men  were  scalping 
one  another  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America. 

But  Prussia  could  not  become  great.  He  knew  as 
much  now.  For  Prussia  was  a  land  of  rebellious  soil 
wherein  nothing  could  grow,  it  was  a  land  sparsely 
populated,  it  had  few  resources,  and  an  exiguous  coast¬ 
line.  Prussia — could  such  a  country  ever  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  France  or  with  Austria?  He  had  violated 
the  unhappy  country,  had  always  kept  one-seventh  of 
her  population  under  arms,  and  had  placed  her  men 
under  the  most  ruthless  discipline.  Prussia  had  been  a 
mere  tool  in  his  hands;  today  the  tool  was  broken. 

Ay,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  campaign  he  found 
himself  completely  beaten;  all  his  laborious  endeavour, 
all  his  apparently  inexhaustible  arts  of  war  had  been 
lavished  for  no  purpose.  The  endless  panorama  of 
these  last  four  years  unrolled  itself  in  his  brain,  pic- 
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ture  after  picture  went  by,  battle  after  battle,  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  contest,  the  blood.  It  was  too  great  a 
load  for  one  human  heart  to  bear.  How  difficult  and 
unexpectedly  stubborn  had  been  the  initial  combat 
in  Saxony.  The  victory  at  Prague  had  been  too  dearly 
bought;  and  the  action  at  Kolin  had  been  like  a  de¬ 
structive  flash  of  lightning.  Then  his  good  fortune  had 
carried  him  on  waves  of  triumph  at  Rossbach,  had 
borne  him  along  to  even  greater  glory  on  the  fields  of 
Leuthen  and  Zorndorf.  The  eclipse  after  these  actions 
had  been  terrible;  that  sullen  battle  at  Hochkirch 
fought  in  the  dead  of  night;  the  action  at  Kay,  a  mon¬ 
strous  wound  in  very  truth;  the  hitch  in  his  plans  at 
Bergen;  and  today,  so  near  his  capital,  amid  bog  and 
mire,  the  end,  the  end  .  .  . 

His  hand  was  tortured  with  gout.  Seydlitz’  figure 
rose  before  him,  and  he  saw  the  wound  which  had  left 
a  mere  bloodstained  rag  hanging  from  the  young  man’s 
wrist.  And  he,  Frederick,  alone  was  to  blame.  Had  he 
but  hearkened  to  the  advice  of  this  valiant  officer,  one 
whose  prowess  knew  no  bounds!  But  no,  all  he  had 
done  was  to  seize  a  standard  and  shout;  “Lads,  do  not 
forsake  your  father!’’  He  writhed  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion.  His  lads’  voices  came  woefully  to  his  ears,  his 
lads  over  there  across  the  stream  lay  in  agony  under 
the  surgeons’  knives.  Perhaps  Seydlitz,  too,  was  done 
for.  .  .  . 

He  had  sent  so  many  to  their  doom;  all  the  best 
had  disappeared.  What  a  splendid  fellow  Schwerin 
had  been !  Fie  lay  beneath  the  sod  near  Prague,  at  a 
village  called  Sterbohol.  Winterfeldt  had  fallen  at 
Moys;  Keith  at  Hochkirch,  shot  through  the  mouth;  at 
Kay,  Wobersnow  had  been  killed;  and  today,  Puttka- 
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mer  and  Uzenplitz  and  ...  He  had  been  the  sower  of 
evil.  A  fever  of  reproach  burned  in  his  breast.  The 
worst  of  his  troubles  were,  in  truth,  self-inflicted.  He 
had  brought  death  to  the  members  of  his  own  family. 
His  brother,  the  crown  prince,  had  been  sent  away 
from  the  front,  to  die  of  sorrow  within  a  year.  Henry, 
his  other  brother,  detested  him.  Amelia’s  life  had  been 
completely  ruined.  Who  was  left?  His  mother  was 
dead,  she  had  passed  away  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Kolin;  his  sister,  the  margravine  of  Beyreuth,  had  died 
in  the  night  of  the  terrible  action  at  Hochkirch.  Alone, 
alone,  completely  alone.  Ah,  what  a  release,  what  un¬ 
speakable  happiness,  if  he,  too,  could  die,  now,  this 
very  night,  never  to  see  the  dawn  of  another  day.  .  .  . 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  regardless  of  the  pains  in 
his  gouty  limbs.  Dirty,  with  bits  of  straw  clinging  to 
his  uniform,  frail  and  shrunken,  the  king  stood  in  the 
bare  room  of  the  hut.  Bare  indeed,  save  for  a  few 
splinters  of  glass  from  the  window  panes  and  a  stable 
lantern  hanging  from  a  nail  in  the  wall.  Time  for  him 
to  go!  He  was  not  troubled  by  fears  of  what  the  world 
might  say.  The  world  at  large  would  grant  better  con¬ 
ditions  to  his  country  if  his  hated  person  were  removed. 
He  would  go  forth;  he  would  grasp  the  first  musket 
that  lay  upon  the  ground;  if  none  were  to  be  found— 
there  was  the  Oder.  An  end  to  it  all!  An  end! 

An  officer  entered;  he  had  not  been  challenged  by 
the  man  on  guard.  The  door  was  wrenched  from  his 
hand  and  shut  with  a  bang,  for  the  storm  had  broken 
at  last.  The  officer  was  a  young  man.  Frederick  did  not 
recognize  him. 

"Your  Majesty,”  he  cried  joyously,  "three  more 
cannon  have  been  brought  into  camp!” 
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“Ah?  Three  more  cannon  have  been  brought  in,” 
repeated  Frederick. 

He  heard  himself  laugh,  and  suddenly  became 
aware  that  his  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears. 

The  tension  was  snapped.  The  fever  had  gone. 
He  could  not  flee. 

Destiny  had  spoken.  Not  until  his  work  was  done, 
not  until  he  had  been  worn  out  in  the  service,  would 
he  be  freed  from  his  chains,  to  sink  into  the  grave. 
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kind  of  settee  of  bricks  had  been  built  up 


against  the  wall,  serving  as  a  seat  in  the  daytime 


and  as  a  bed  at  night.  The  window,  close  under  the 
ceiling,  wras  little  more  than  an  air-hole  with  a  grat¬ 
ing.  The  cell  was  so  deep  amid  the  ramparts  of  the 
citadel  that  even  in  summer  the  illumination  within 
was  no  more  than  twilight.  During  the  winter  months, 
when  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the  ditch,  this  living 
tomb  was  in  perpetual  night. 

No  one  believes  that  the  prisoners  can  long  sur¬ 
vive  in  so  damp  a  dungeon.  True,  there  is  a  tiny  stove. 
But,  for  the  first  six  months  of  his  captivity,  Trenck 
was  never  dry;  the  place  had  been  newly  built  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  the  icy  cold  moisture  dripped  upon  him 
incessantly  from  the  vaulted  roof. 

Sixty  pounds  of  iron  fetters  weighed  upon  his 
limbs.  A  bar  two  feet  long,  having  at  each  end  of  it  a 
handcuff,  prevented  him  from  clasping  one  hand  in 
the  other.  This  bar  was  linked  to  a  huge  iron  ring 
which  girthed  his  naked  body.  One  end  of  an  enormous 
chain  was  fixed  to  his  left  ankle,  the  other  end  to  a 
ring  built  into  the  wall.  He  could  move  no  more  than 
two  or  three  paces  to  right  or  to  left. 

Not  a  soul  spoke  to  him.  No  one  ever  answered 
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his  questions.  Scarce  a  movement,  an  event,  a  sound! 
Seldom  could  he  catch  the  murmur  of  sentinels  chang¬ 
ing  guard;  the  footsteps  of  men  on  duty  were  hardly 
audible,  though  he  guessed  them  to  be  pacing  to  and 
fro  in  the  clayey  soil  without.  The  solitude  of  death, 
the  grave. 

The  course  of  his  day  is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
Every  twenty-four  hours  he  listens  for  the  midday 
gun.  In  that  instant,  he  hears  the  clink  of  keys,  far 
away,  coming  nearer.  That  is  the  lock  on  the  door 
leading  from  the  fosse  to  the  casemate;  louder  sound 
the  keys  as  they  turn  the  locks  of  the  tw'o  inner  doors. 
These  remain  open  for  a  while  so  that  the  air  may 
freshen,  for  otherwise  the  lanterns  would  go  out.  Now 
he  sees  a  prisoner  with  shaven  head.  The  man  comes 
forward  and  removes  the  night-stool.  Next  there  ap¬ 
pears  an  elderly  corporal  bringing  a  jug  of  water  and 
an  army  loaf,  which  he  proceeds  to  slice  on  a  wooden 
platter.  Finally  the  major  steps  forward,  severe  of 
countenance,  with  a  yellow,  leathery  face.  He  silently 
inspects  the  cell;  he  raises  the  chains,  tests  them, 
and  departs.  With  him  goes  the  lantern.  The  sound  of 
footsteps  grows  fainter,  dies  away.  Another  round  of 
the  clock  begins. 

His  clothes  were  taken  from  him  in  the  early  days 
of  his  captivity.  They  were  replaced  by  a  coarse  linen 
shirt  which  was  laced  up  the  front  and  along  the 
sleeves,  and  was  changed  once  a  fortnight,  by  army 
trousers  of  blue  cloth  which  were  buttoned  up  the 
sides,  by  coarse  woollen  stockings  and  a  pair  of  bast 
shoes. 

The  hair  of  his  face  grew  long,  and  caused  him 
much  discomfort.  Cut  off  as  he  was  from  all  living 
companionship,  sitting  in  noisome  darkness,  he  had 
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no  other  human  object  near  him  but  his  own  face,  no 
living  contour  but  the  line  of  his  eyes,  his  chin,  his 
mouth.  His  fingers  would  play  with  his  features.  How 
loathsome  was  the  feeling  as  he  encountered  the  stub¬ 
ble  on  his  chin  and  lips!  It  became  a  torment  to  him, 
nearly  drove  him  mad.  One  evening  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  pluck  out  the  olfending  hairs. 

The  operation  was  painful,  especially  when  he  was 
at  work  around  the  mouth  where  the  nerve-ends  are 
so  close  together.  But  as  the  work  proceeded,  he  came 
to  enjoy  the  suffering.  It  was  suffering  voluntarily  in¬ 
flicted — reason  enough  for  it  to  appear  mild  and  pleas¬ 
urable!  The  night  hours  rushed  away.  When  day 
dawned  his  chin  and  cheeks  were  smooth,  but  drops  of 
blood  oozed  from  hundreds  of  pores. 

The  experience  was  a  boon.  Time  could  now  be 
measured,  for  a  whole  month  elapsed  ere  the  new 
hair  sprouted,  and  meanwhile  he  could  relish  the 
smooth  contours  of  his  face.  Yet  another  month  passed 
by  before  the  hair  was  long  enough  for  him  to  start 
the  operation  afresh.  He  awaited  the  passage  of  this 
second  month,  with  patience  and  serenity.  Thus  he 
parcelled  out  his  eternity! 

It  was  an  offence  to  him  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  body  clean.  To  perform  the  necessary  ablutions 
while  encumbered  with  so  many  chains  was  difficult. 
Only  three  times  a  month  was  he  allowed  a  supply  of 
water  for  washing  purposes,  and  a  towel.  He  gradually 
accustomed  himself  to  save  his  drinking  water  every 
fifth  day  in  order  to  cleanse  at  least  his  hands  and  face. 
In  summer  the  deprivation  was  hard  to  bear;  then, 
occasionally,  his  powers  of  resistance  gave  way,  and 
he  would  drink  instead  of  washing  himself. 

Little  by  little  he  became  absorbed  in  the  physical 
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aspects  of  life.  The  things  of  the  spirit  slipped  away 
into  the  background,  the  control  he  had  exercised  over 
his  emotions  gradually  relaxed.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  captivity,  when  despair  overwhelmed  him,  he 
would  get  the  better  of  his  depression  by  deliberate  and 
sober-minded  collection;  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  fume  and  rage;  he  told  himself  that  this  vault  was 
deaf,  that  an  outbreak  of  rage  would  leave  him  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Now  he  yielded  to  his  impulses.  For  hours  on 
end  he  would  shout,  would  give  himself  up  to  wild 
rages,  during  which  he  would  lacerate  his  hands  and 
feet  and  body.  One  day,  quite  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
such  an  outbreak,  something  seemed  to  snap  in  his 
head;  he  felt  he  must  speak,  must  talk  to  somebody; 
in  his  anguish  he  thought  that  he  himself  would  suffice 
as  auditor.  But  his  tongue  stuttered,  his  lips  babbled 
forth  idiocies.  He  realized  what  was  happening.  Mad¬ 
ness  threatened.  All  the  strength  went  out  of  him,  he 
collapsed  with  a  shudder  on  to  the  brick  settee. 

The  crisis  lasted  for  three  months;  for  three 
months  that  summer  he  was  a  very  sick  man,  weighed 
down  by  heavy  chains,  without  a  bed,  without  solace 
of  any  kind,  without  another  human  being  to  help  him 
and  to  enhearten  him;  black  bread  his  only  nourish¬ 
ment,  for  he  begged  in  vain  that  he  might  be  allowed 
a  mouthful  of  soup;  no  physician,  no  friend,  no  word 
of  comfort  or  kindliness;  only  racking  headache, 
nausea,  burning  fever.  He  became  so  thin  that  his 
chains  and  clothing  hung  loosely  on  his  skeleton  frame. 
And  yet  he  survived.  At  times,  so  weak  was  he,  it  took 
him  hours  to  make  up  his  mind  to  rise  from  a  sitting 
posture.  The  supreme  torment  was  thirst.  Hardly  had 
he  swallowed  the  allowance  of  water  than  tongue  and 
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throat  were  as  parched  as  before,  they  seemed  made 
of  leather.  His  exhausted  brain  concocted  the  illusion 
that  he,  Trenck,  suffered  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
ordinary  mortals  from  an  all-devouring  thirst,  that 
there  must  be  some  mysterious  connection  between  his 
name  “Trenck,’’ and  the  word  for  drink,  “Tranke.”  .  .  . 

The  daily  visit  is  over.  With  impatience  he  waits 
till  the  sound  of  footsteps  has  faded  away,  till  all  the 
doors  have  been  fastened.  He  still  has  a  remnant  of 
human  dignity  which  prevents  him  from  showing  his 
jailers  how  greedily  he  awaits  the  drinking  water. 
Besides,  there  is  pleasure,  now  that  refreshment  is  so 
close  at  hand,  in  living  through  some  minutes  of  ab¬ 
stinence.  He  is  alone  with  the  nectar,  he  grips  the  jug. 
But  the  glazed  pot  is  moist,  his  hand  shakes,  the  jug 
slips  through  his  fingers,  falls  to  the  stone  floor,  is 
broken. 

He  throws  himself  to  his  knees,  hoping  to  catch 
the  water  to  lap  it  up;  the  chains  hold  him  back;  the 
water  flows  away. 

It  is  a  baking  August  day,  a  day  when  even  those 
in  the  fresh  air,  in  meadow  or  on  hillside,  suffer  from 
thirst.  He,  fettered,  forsaken,  unable  to  summon  any¬ 
one  to  his  aid,  is  racked  with  the  pangs  of  thirst  until 
at  last,  prostrated  with  suffering,  he  falls  asleep.  Hor¬ 
rible  dreams  invade  his  slumbers.  He  kills  a  man  and 
sucks  the  blood  from  his  victim’s  veins.  He  recognizes 
the  man  he  has  slain.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless  his  health  returned.  He  must  have 
been  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  giants  of  a  primal 
age.  Yet  the  experiences  of  this  period  left  a  scar.  He 
yearned  for  life  outside  these  prison  walls,  life  as  a 
humble  wage-earner,  a  wagoner,  life  amid  swamp  and 
bog,  in  one  of  those  sandy  wastes  which  the  king  had 
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reclaimed.  Oh,  for  a  breath  of  the  fresh  air  from 
heaven,  under  the  sky;  to  be  able  to  stretch  the  limbs 
when  one  is  weary,  to  drink  when  athirst;  never  again 
to  be  so  alone,  to  suffer  such  torments,  to  dream  canni¬ 
bal  dreams! 

Two  events  came  to  break  the  monotony  of  his 
subterranean  existence. 

He  learned  that  war  was  in  progress.  A  few  words 
spoken  by  the  visiting  major  to  the  corporal  had  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact.  The  officer  had  instantly  relapsed  into 
silence,  vexed  at  his  own  indiscretion,  but  Trenck  had 
understood. 

War!  Events  he  had  clearly  foreseen  while  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Moscow  chancellery  had  come  to  pass.  War 
— against  whom?  Against  the  empress  alone?  Or  had 
Russia  likewise  taken  a  hand?  How  long  had  hostilities 
been  going  on?  What  measures  of  defence  had  Fred¬ 
erick  taken?  The  world  was  again  in  the  throes;  there 
was  once  more  opportunity  for  a  man  to  do  fine  deeds; 
and  here  he  sat,  chained,  and  pent  within  the  four 
walls  of  his  eight-foot  cell. 

Where  was  Amelia  the  while?  Seeking  safety  be¬ 
yond  the  frontier?  Quietly  residing  in  the  palace  at 
Berlin?  Carrying  out  her  duties  as  Lady  Abbess  at 
Quedlinburg?  She  would  certainly  be  working  on  his 
behalf,  plotting  and  planning  for  his  release.  In  the 
chaos  of  war,  help  and  liberation  were  far  more  pos¬ 
sible  than  in  tranquil  times.  Half-formed  and  ven¬ 
turesome  thoughts  floated  through  his  brain.  The  most 
marvellous  thought,  however,  never  crossed  his  mind, 
that  she,  the  beloved,  was  living  nearby,  ten  minutes’ 
walk  away,  in  a  house  in  the  cathedral  square  whither 
the  whole  of  the  Prussian  royal  family  had  fled;  and 
she,  on  her  side,  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts! 
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A  few  days  later  the  other  event  took  place.  After 
cutting  up  the  loaf  of  bread,  the  corporal  forgot  to 
remove  the  knife. 

It  was  a  short  knife,  strong  and  sharp.  With  the 
speed  of  a  lightning  flash  Trenck  conceived  a  plan. 
The  doors  of  the  prison  were  made  of  wood;  he  would 
cut  out  the  locks  and  thus  escape. 

But  he  was  in  chains!  He  would  free  himself,  he 
must  free  himself.  He  forced  his  right  hand  through 
the  handcuff,  although  the  blood  spurted  from  beneath 
his  nails  as  he  did  so,  and  his  wrist  was  crushed  and 
bruised,  Still,  he  felt  no  pain.  His  attempts  to  free  the 
left  hand  were  at  first  ineffectual,  but  he  succeeded  in 
the  end.  Now  he  must  break  the  chain  which  attached 
his  foot  to  the  wall.  He  twisted  and  doubled  the  links 
on  themselves  and  wrenched  with  all  his  might.  The 
chain  held.  Again  he  sprang  up  forcibly,  and  yet  again. 
At  the  fourth  trial  the  links  broke.  As  he  looked  down 
at  his  ankle  he  could  see  that  the  blood  was  staining 
his  stocking  red.  He  felt  no  pain. 

The  first  door  is  made  of  a  yielding  wood,  and  in 
a  couple  of  hours  he  has  cut  the  lock  out.  He  sets  to 
work  on  the  second. 

This  is  of  a  harder  wood,  it  must  be  oak  or  ash. 
He  labours  in  absolute  darkness,  cautiously.  At  length 
he  finds  himself  in  the  casemate. 

He  gropes  about  him.  To  the  left  is  a  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  moat;  a  sentinel  is  on  duty  there.  To  the 
right,  by  the  kindness  of  fate,  is  another  exit.  This 
must  lead  to  the  fosse.  That  way  lies  freedom. 

He  had  known  the  fortress  of  old  for  he  had  been 
twice  to  Magdeburg  in  company  of  the  king.  This 
door  once  opened  he  could  make  his  way  to  the  Elbe, 
cross  the  river,  and  in  an  hour  he  would  be  in  Saxony. 
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Gummern,  that  was  the  name  of  the  first  village  be¬ 
yond  the  frontier. 

Quietly  now!  Cease  work  as  soon  as  the  sentinel 
comes  near!  Mis  hands  tremble  with  joy.  Me  sticks  the 
blade  into  a  crack,  it  gets  wedged,  he  pulls  on  the 
knife.  As  he  does  so,  the  steel  snaps  and  the  blade 
falls  away  on  the  outer  side  of  the  door. 

He  gazes  down  at  the  handle.  Only  a  small,  un¬ 
even  edge,  the  width  of  a  finger  nail,  remains. 

He  returns  to  his  cell.  Night  has  descended  while 
he  has  been  at  work.  The  moon  is  shining.  A  tiny 
beam  of  light  comes  through  the  air-hole,  falling 
aslant  the  room  and  lighting  up  his  broken  chains. 

He  sits  very  still,  but  he  does  not  rest.  Some¬ 
thing  is  happening  to  him,  something  he  has  not  ex¬ 
perienced  during  all  the  five  years  of  his  captivity: 
he  is  weeping.  The  salt  tears  drop  on  to  his  lacerated 
hands,  intensifying  the  smart  of  his  wounds. 

A  strange  thing  now  happened.  He  succumbed  to 
an  access  of  self-pity.  These  recent  years  had  been 
lived  in  animal  hebetude;  preoccupation  with  his  im¬ 
mediate  bodily  needs  had  expelled  every  other  thought. 
Now  a  ray  of  light  from  the  world  of  the  spirit  sud¬ 
denly  illuminated  his  understanding. 

He  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  little  child,  gazing 
meanwhile  at  the  prison  door  which  opened  into  the 
darkness  beyond.  Words  surged  up  into  remembrance, 
a  verse  or  two  of  a  poem  he  had  read  long  ago: 

With  dauntless  courage  live  thy  life. 

For  death  flings  wide  the  prison  door. 

His  tears  dried  up.  He  rose  to  his  feet.  No,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  bear  the  unbearable  any  longer.  A  little 
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steel  remains  in  the  haft.  That  will  suffice  to  open  an 
artery.  The  way  out  is  there  to  his  hand.  Me  is  free. 

With  his  wounded  fingers  he  digs  a  brick  out  of 
the  wall  and  hides  his  treasure.  He  can  reach  the 
place  even  when  he  is  in  his  chains.  He  carefully  con¬ 
ceals  the  marks  of  his  labours.  He  resumes  his  seat. 
He  waits  composedly. 

With  dauntless  courage  live  thy  life. 

For  death  flings  wide  the  prison  door. 

And,  in  the  realm  of  night,  once  more 
Thou  shalt  find  rest,  surcease  from  strife. 

Those  are  the  lines  he  recited  that  night  at  Potsdam, 
in  the  king’s  palace — the  strophe  which  had  decided 
his  destiny.  For,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  repeat¬ 
ing  them,  the  door  had  opened  and  he  saw  the  princess 
for  the  first  time  against  a  gay  background  of  silver, 
pale  green  and  rose,  a  paradise  of  jocund  splendour. 

This  was  the  prelude  to  a  whole  series  of  good 
recollections,  fresh  and  vivid  as  if  they  had  been 
guarded  in  an  ice  chamber.  Haphazard,  the  magic 
memories  rushed  to  his  mind,  strengthened  by  their 
long  repose. 

“The  Roman  emperors,”  he  heard  the  king  say, 
and  their  names  had  tumbled  headlong  from  young 
Trenck’s  lips.  “The  names  of  the  Eumenides,  the 
muses,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  names  of  the  plan¬ 
ets.”  How  absurd!  He  recalled  the  list  of  names,  the 
thirty-nine  recruits  to  Prince  Heinrich’s  regiment, 
Miihlehof,  Renzel,  Badenhaupt,  Scholz.  .  .  .  When  he 
came  to  Zindler’s  name  he  stopped.  That  was  the  man 
who  had  had  his  eye  knocked  out  by  an  officer  on  the 
parade  ground.  A  shudder  passed  over  Trenck  as  the 
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thought  struck  him  that  between  that  evening  and 
this  all  those  thirty-nine  recruits  must  either  have 
been  killed  or  crippled  for  life.  The  terrible  epoch  rose 
before  him,  the  epoch  into  which  he  had  been  born; 
he  saw  the  savage  part  he  himself  had  played  in  events, 
the  ups  and  downs  of  his  own  career,  the  list  of  his 
deeds  and  the  sorrows  of  his  life;  his  changing  for¬ 
tunes  held  a  review  before  his  eyes;  oh,  it  was  almost 
too  much  for  a  human  heart  to  bear.  .  .  . 

Morning  came  before  he  was  aware;  midday 
struck  and  he  knew  it  not;  his  daily  visitors  arrived, 
and  still  he  made  no  move.  Thus  his  plans  for  escape 
were  discovered. 

A  mighty  hubbub  in  the  citadel.  The  commandant 
must  be  informed;  indignation;  committees  of  in¬ 
quiry;  more  severe  measures;  such  was  the  order  of 
the  day. 

The  doors  were  to  be  completely  covered  with 
iron.  For  three  days  he  sat  in  an  open  prison  guarded 
by  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets.  His  fetters  were  re¬ 
newed,  a  broad  neck-iron  being  added.  This  was  a 
fresh  source  of  torture  for  it  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
his  neck  that  even  in  sleep  he  had  to  support  it  with 
his  hand. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  were  determined  that 
he  should  not  sleep.  At  every  quarter  of  the  hour  the 
sentinel  called  to  him:  “Trenck!  Trenck!”  He  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  answer  each  time.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks,  nature  came  to  his  rescue,  and  he  answered 
automatically  without  waking. 

Despite  everything,  the  most  dreadful  of  his 
despondent  years  had  gone  by.  He  suffered,  it  is  true; 
but  those  simple,  enheartening  lines  had  torn  the  veils 
from  his  spirit,  and  had  filled  his  being  with  conscious- 
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ness  once  more.  The  plentiful  storehouses  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  of  poetry,  were  his  now  for  the  rifling.  Over 
and  over  again,  he  would  speak  the  words  of  the  130th 
psalm:  “Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried.”  It  was  not 
from  motives  of  piety  that  he  repeated  this  song  of  de¬ 
liverance;  he  was  not  of  a  pious  bent  of  mind.  But  in 
this  song  his  own  tormented  heart  found  release  and 
ease.  He  delved  into  his  memory;  with  mighty  efforts 
he  plunged  himself  into  the  past;  and  he  found  what 
he  sought.  Thus  he  recalled  the  words  with  which  Cor¬ 
neille  had  paraphrased  this  psalm:  “Out  of  the  night 
of  horror  into  which  my  deeds  had  plunged  me”  .  .  . 
He  remembered  Piron’s  version  of  the  same  song:  “My 
poor  heart  calls  aloud”  ...  He  forced  himself  to 
recollect  the  way  in  which  Racan  had  interpreted  it: 
“Hast  thou  then  wholly  forsaken  me  .  .  .”  He  plunged 
into  deeper  recesses  of  his  consciousness,  and  brought 
Marot’s  lines  to  the  light  of  day — old  Marot,  a  singer 
who  had  died  two  hundred  years  ago! 

Out  of  the  depths  of  my  heart  my  cry 

Soars  upward  to  thy  throne! 

Long  time  was  needed  ere  he  could  summon  up 
these  forgotten  things,  and  many  a  visit  from  his 
jailers  had  taken  place  meanwhile.  Imagined  miseries 
made  his  own  real  miseries  seem  more  tolerable;  the 
solace  was,  simultaneously,  bitter  and  beautiful.  He 
could  sleep  now,  even  at  high  noon,  tired  and  happy. 

A  new  world  had  opened  before  his  vision.  Lyrics 
from  La  Henriade  welled  up  from  his  heart,  and  he 
recited  them  without  a  flaw.  He  had  always  been  fond 
of  this  epic,  because  it  scoffed  at  the  craziness  of  re¬ 
ligious  persecution,  because  it  breathed  Voltaire’s  de- 
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testation  of  bloodthirstiness  and  cruelty.  His  mind 
travelled  back  to  the  classics,  to  Ovid’s  Trisha,  those 
laments  written  in  the  days  of  the  poet’s  exile,  in  the 
desolate  streets  of  Tomi.  Verse  by  verse  he  conjured 
up  the  third  book  of  Lucretius,  the  lines  composed  in 
praise  of  the  peace  of  death  after  labour  and  pains,  a 
paean  to  the  blessedness  of  the  void.  He  could  not  rest 
until  he  had  built  up,  sentence  by  sentence,  the  whole 
of  Plutarch’s  life  of  Alexander.  Again  he  paused  at 
the  spot  where  the  biographer  mentioned  the  droop  of 
the  Macedonian’s  head,  and  his  thoughts  strayed  to 
another  man  who  had  the  same  peculiarity,  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  to  his  sorrow.  Verse  by  verse, 
sentence  by  sentence,  author  by  author — he  was  well- 
nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  ! 

Yet  everything  remains  mere  words  and  noise; 
he  is  not  wholly  satisfied.  His  being  craves  for  some 
object  on  which  to  lavish  his  emotions  and  senses.  One 
day  he  happens  upon  a  nail;  maybe  the  prisoner  who 
comes  to  remove  the  night-stool  has  dropped  it.  Trenck 
picks  it  up,  sharpens  it,  and  begins  to  scratch  a  design 
on  the  soft  surface  of  his  drinking  cup. 

He  inscribes  a  verse,  his  favourite;  he  adorns  it. 
He  depicts  the  gate  of  death  guarded  by  flames  and 
swords;  in  the  background  is  a  pleasance  with  shady 
trees,  a  place  of  rest. 

The  work  is  not  easy,  for  he  cannot  hold  the  cup 
in  his  hand  but  must  grip  it  with  his  knees.  He  is  bent 
double  over  his  task.  One  day  his  jailers  surprise  him, 
take  the  cup  away,  but  put  another  in  its  place. 

He  starts  engraving  the  new  one,  depicting  his 
own  destiny  in  clumsy  lines.  There  he  kneels  with  up- 
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raised  arms  holding  his  heart  in  his  hands;  before  him, 
bearing  the  torch  of  hope,  she  stands,  the  beloved, 
made  as  living  and  as  beautiful  as  an  inexperienced 
draftsman  using  a  nail  can  trace  her  on  the  pewter. 
This  cup  likewise  disappears.  Then  one  day  he  is 
granted  a  tremendous  favour:  he  is  allowed  to  burn 
a  light  in  his  cell. 

But  now  his  eyes  are  endangered,  for  the  candle 
flame  flickers  and  shines  on  the  white  metal.  Danger 
threatens  his  mental  powers,  for  the  only  reality 
Trenck  has  gazed  upon  since  his  imprisonment  has 
been  the  wall  of  his  cell,  and  all  the  visions  he  has 
conjured  up  and  made  into  seemingly  concrete  objects 
have  done  violence  to  his  imagination. 

Nevertheless  his  zeal  increases.  He  hardly  allows 
himself  time  to  sleep.  His  work  becomes  an  art;  and 
when  a  new  inspection  officer  looks  at  him  one  day, 
opens  his  lips,  and  says:  “Your  mugs  are  becoming 
famous  throughout  the  world,”  Trenck  enjoys  a  ver¬ 
itable  feeling  of  triumph.  Ah,  he  thinks,  that  means 
something!  He  is  hidden  away  in  this  dungeon,  buried 
alive,  and  it  is  probable  that  anyone  outside  who 
should  venture  to  mention  his  name  is  punished.  The 
world  is  to  believe  that  he  has  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  whirlpool  of  this  war.  Yet  he  is  still  able  to  send  a 
message  to  that  world  without! 

He  begins  to  draw  from  memory  an  old  picture 
he  had  often  seen  in  his  youth  in  an  almanach,  a  pic¬ 
ture  quite  alien  to  the  tastes  of  his  day — a  knight, 
earnestly  pursuing  his  way,  accompanied  by  his  faith¬ 
ful  hound.  He  pays  no  heed  to  the  hideous  figures  of 
Death  and  the  Devil  at  his  side.  Trenck  works  long 
at  this  mug.  He  comes  to  love  it.  When  the  picture  is 
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finished,  he  cuts  the  family  arms  in  the  top  where  the 
hill  had  risen  in  the  background,  and  adds  his  heraldic 
motto:  Toujours  le  meme. 

He  was  pleased  with  the  thing  as  a  whole,  though 
not  with  the  face  of  the  knight.  He  had  wanted  to  por¬ 
tray  himself,  but  he  could  not  remember  his  own  coun¬ 
tenance  any  more.  As  he  contemplated  the  engraving, 
a  totally  different  face  peered  at  him  from  under  the 
helmet:  a  man  with  an  amazingly  straight  line  be¬ 
tween  nose  and  forehead,  with  wide-set  eyes,  and  the 
arched  eyebrows  of  the  Brandenburg  clans. 
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Trenck  !  Trenck!” 

“Here.” 

“Trenck!  Trenck!” 

“Here!” 

“Trenck!  Trenck!  Trenck!” 

“Here  I  say;  may  the  devil  take  you!  Can’t  you 
hear,  you  miserable  scoundrel?  Here  1  am!” 

She  trembled,  hardly  able  to  keep  steady  on  her 
feet.  The  excessive  excitement  caused  by  this  adven¬ 
ture  had  been  almost  too  much  for  her.  There  had  been 
the  furtive  escape  from  the  house  in  the  cathedral 
square,  the  transport  in  the  sedan  chair,  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  soldiers  who  had  to  be  bribed,  the  walk 
through  the  damp  fosse  of  the  fortress  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  March  night.  Now  she  stood  separated  from 
him  only  by  a  wall;  after  so  many  years  she  was  call¬ 
ing  to  him  again;  and  he  had  not  recognized  her  voice! 
He  fancied  it  was  the  sentinel  speaking! 

“Trenck,”  she  cried  again,  “listen!  It  is  1, 


Amelia !” 

A  shout,  wild  and  clear,  a  clanking  of  iron  as 
though  a  horse  in  full  armour  had  shaken  itself,  an¬ 
swered  her.  Then,  fervently,  devoutly,  blissfully,  en¬ 
tranced,  full  of  the  energy  of  longing  and  passion,  came 
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her  name:  “Amelia!  Amelia!’’  Over  and  over  again  it 
rang  forth. 

“Beloved,”  she  called  up  to  him,  her  voice  hoarse 
and  thick.  “My  dear,  my  poor  darling!” 

“Amelia,  your  voice  has  changed.  What  is  the 
matter?  Have  you  a  chill?” 

Such  a  question,  from  such  a  prison  in  such  ter¬ 
rible  circumstances,  shook  her  to  the  very  soul. 

“Yes,  I  have  caught  a  cold.  .  .  .  The  springtime 
has  been  so  wet.” 

Then  she  leaned  her  forehead  against  the  stone 
wall  and  let  her  tears  flow  freely. 

It  was  as  she  had  feared.  He  had  heard  at  once. 
Her  voice,  once  so  full  and  rich  and  maddening,  so 
sweet  in  song,  famed  throughout  the  world,  her  voice 
had  gone.  It  had  been  the  first  of  her  charms  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Her  voice  was  now  no  more  than  a  hoarse 
croak,  her  eyes  were  half  blind,  and  her  frail  body 
could  only  with  an  exertion  be  kept  erect.  She  looked 
like  an  old  woman,  all  her  fires  quenched. 

“Amelia,  are  you  still  there?  I  cannot  hear  you 
any  longer.  Will  not  anyone  open  the  casemate  and 
let  you  in?” 

“They  would  not  dare  to,  Trenck.  But  can  you 
not  reach  the  window?  Can  you  not  show  yourself  to 
me?” 

“Show  myself?  Just  listen,  and  then  tell  me  if 
you  think  it  possible.”  He  rattled  his  chains,  making  a 
barbarous  clamour. 

A  terrible  joy  filled  her  heart. 

The  man  she  loved,  the  only  man  who  had  ever 
entered  her  life,  was,  through  the  wild  music  of  his 
fetters,  telling  her  his  pitiful  destiny,  and  she  was 
thankful  and  glad  that  these  same  chains  held  him  fast, 
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for  thus  he  was  prevented  from  seeing  how  ugly  and  old 
she  had  grown. 

"Trenck,  by  all  that's  merciful,  how  long  have 
you  been  tortured  thus?” 

“Seven  years.” 

"Seven  years  in  this  hole?  How  do  you  manage 
to  live?  How  can  you  bear  it?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Then: 

"1  am  content,”  he  said. 

“Are  you  well?” 

"1  was  ill,  but  now  I  am  better  again.  I  live  in 
the  past,  with  you.  Tell  me  about  yourself.” 

“No,  not  about  myself.  Trenck,  don’t  lose  hope.” 

"1  shan’t  do  that.  1  hope  to  see  you  again.” 

"1  am  doing  all  I  can  in  your  behalf.  I  shall  ob¬ 
tain  your  freedom.” 

“1  shall  see  your  mouth  again,  your  hair,  your 
throat.  .  .  .” 

“I  only  heard  of  your  fate  six  months  ago.  I  im¬ 
mediately  set  to  work,  believe  me,  Trenck!” 

“I  shall  hold  your  breast  in  my  hand  again!  I 
shall  feel  your  back  upon  my  arm.  .  .  .” 

She  gave  up  trying  to  stem  the  torrent  of  long¬ 
ing  that  gushed  forth  to  her  from  behind  these  prison 
walls.  The  gusty  night  was  around  her,  tugging  at  the 
thick  brown  wrap  which  covered  her  hair  and  was 
gathered  round  her  body,  a  little  old  woman,  bent  and 
tottering,  leaning  on  her  horn-handled  stick. 

“We  have  been  torn  asunder,”  continued  Trenck, 
“but  what  has  been  can  never  be  taken  from  us.  You, 
you,  you  have  belonged  to  me,  the  most  glorious  of 
sweethearts,  the  most  fascinating  of  womankind,  so 
alluring,  so  soft,  so  clinging,  so  distractingly  lovable. 
Darling!  Once  again  I  shall  feel  your  breath  upon 
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me,  shall  feel  again  the  dewy  fragrance  of  your  lips!” 

“Trenck,”  she  called  up  as  loudly  as  her  strength 
would  allow — and  her  voice  sounded  like  the  cry  of  the 
hawk  in  the  wilderness,  ‘‘they  have  granted  me  half 
an  hour  only.  Then  I  must  go  back  in  my  chair.” 

‘‘Where  have  you  come  from?” 

“From  over  there.” 

“Berlin?” 

“No,  from  just  over  the  way.” 

“From  your  abbey,  from  Quedlinburg?” 

“No,  Trenck,  from  over  the  way.  We  are  living 
here,  in  a  house  on  the  cathedral  square.  For  tw’o  years 
now  we  have  all  been  living  at  Magdeburg.” 

“Impossible!” 

“I  have  walked  upon  the  ramparts,  ten  paces 
from  your  dungeon,  unaware  that  you  were  so  near. 
Then,  one  day,  while  we  were  at  table,  your  mug  was 
handed  round.  .  .  .” 

“Which  one?” 

“The  one  you  engraved  with  a  knight  and  your 
own  coat  of  arms.  Oh,  Trenck,  the  thought  is  enough 
to  drive  me  mad — you  so  near  me,  and  I  did  not 
know!” 

“Now  you  are  with  me,  and  you’ll  come  again.” 

“Do  not  hope  for  anything  of  the  kind.  The  sol¬ 
diers  are  terribly  alarmed.  They  fear  they  may  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet.” 

“They  must  be  paid.” 

“I  have  already  seen  to  that!  But  that  is  not  the 
worst.  Over  there  in  the  palace  we  live  in  such  close 
quarters;  everyone  has  an  eye  for  all  that  happens, 
the  queen,  and  Henry,  and  Voss.  .  .  .” 

“Tell  me  all  you  can.  I  know  nothing.  How  goes 
the  war?” 
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“Better.  The  empress  of  Russia  is  dead.” 

“Then  there  is  only  war  with  Austria.  .  .  .” 

“And  with  France,  Trenck.  Also  against  Saxony. 
And  against  Sweden  .  .  .  But  Prussia  still  holds  her 
own  and  goes  on  hoping.  The  country  is  terribly  poor; 
whole  provinces  have  been  laid  waste;  everything, 
everything  is  dead.”  A  thought  flashed  through  her 
mind.  “If  you  had  been  free,  Trenck,  you  would  not 
be  alive  today.” 

He  laughed — a  heartrending  sound  indeed! 

“A  nice  way  to  preserve  one’s  life!  Iron  round 
the  neck,  iron  round  the  wrists,  iron  round  the  body! 
Well  thought  out.” 

He  was  careful  not  to  name  the  king. 

“Listen,  Trenck.  Peace  will  come  some  day.  You 
will  be  set  at  liberty  then.  The  empress  will  make  it 
one  of  the  conditions.” 

“She  has  forgotten  me.” 

“She  will  have  to  be  reminded!” 

“By  you,  Amelia?” 

“She  knows  nothing  of  me.  But  I  have  been  pull- 
ing  strings  in  Vienna.” 

“Whom  have  you  been  trying  to  influence?  Some¬ 
one  on  the  imperial  war  council?” 

“Oh,  Trenck,  what  should  I  have  to  do  with  such 
a  body!  She  pays  no  heed  to  those  people.  She  takes 
counsel  of  one  man  only.  .  .  .” 

“Kaunitz?” 

“My  dear,  not  Kaunitz!  A  man,  nameless;  a  serv¬ 
ant  who  lights  the  fire  in  her  bedchamber  every  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“What  a  fairy  tale,  Amelia!” 

“My  information  is  trustworthy.  Have  confidence 
in  me.  This  menial  has  actually  drafted  treaties!” 
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“A  secret  genius?" 

"No,  a  simple  man  endowed  with  plenty  of  sound 
sense.  A  queer  and  amusing  Savoyard.  When  she  wakes 
in  the  morning  and  lies  in  her  great  bed  and  is  in  a 
good  mood  and  watches  the  sparks  flying  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  then  she  lets  him  talk." 

"He  speaks  of  me?" 

"Not  always,  my  darling.  He  is  cunning.  Often 
he  speaks  of  you,  often,  when  the  moment  seems  aus¬ 
picious.  Then  he  tells  the  story  of  the  cavalry  officer, 
Trenck,  of  his  services,  of  his  sufferings.” 

“They  are  deceiving  you,  Amelia!  Fleecing  you!” 

“No  one  is  deceiving  me.  And  1  do  not  care  how 
much  I  am  fleeced!  The  Savoyard  is  of  course  lining 
his  pockets,  for  the  income  from  my  abbey  is  flowing 
towards  Vienna.  My  ladies  at  Quedlinburg  fare  mea¬ 
grely.  .  .  ."  She  laughed,  and  her  laughter  was  dis¬ 
cordant.  “Keep  up  your  courage,  Trenck.  You  will  be 
set  at  liberty.  When  the  peace  is  being  signed  no  one 
will  venture  to  oppose  the  empress’  dearest  wish.” 

She  too  was  careful  not  to  name  the  king. 

"Once  free,  1  shall  see  you  again,”  cried  Trenck. 

“Do  not  wish  for  such  a  thing!” 

“Not  wish  .  .  .” 

“I  have  been  your  undoing!” 

“You  have  been  my  joy,  my  guiding  star.  If 
everything  were  to  do  again,  1  should  love  you  just  the 
same.  .  .  .” 

"There  is  perhaps  a  heaven.  .  .  .” 

“There  is  no  heaven,  Amelia.  This  earth,  in  which 
we  suffer,  is  our  only  home.  Were  it  otherwise — what 
would  bravery  signify?  I  love  you.” 

A  soldier  stepped  up  to  Amelia.  She  uttered  a  cry 
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of  alarm.  He  had  come  forward  so  noiselessly  from 
the  angle  of  the  wall. 

“You  must  be  going,  Miss;  time’s  up,”  said  he. 

“Ten  minutes  more!” 

“The  others  are  waiting.” 

“Beloved,  they  have  come  to  fetch  me,  and  I  have 
not  seen  your  face!” 

“Quick,  Miss.” 

“Have  you  a  candle,  Trenck?” 

“You  will  not  be  able  to  see  it.  I’m  too  deep 
down.” 

“Light  it  all  the  same.” 

A  rattle  of  chains,  a  scratching  of  flint,  a  light. 
Amelia  stepped  back. 

Then  she  saw,  distorted  and  gigantic,  the  straight 
line  of  a  forehead  and  nose — Trenck’s  shadow  on  the 
wall.  It  was  not  his  face,  but  was  made  by  his  face. 

Such,  after  sixteen  years’  separation,  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  between  Princess  Amelia  of  Prussia  and  Friedrich 
von  der  Trenck. 
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At  the  chateau  of  Hubertusburg  the  peace  was 
signed  which  brought  the  Seven  Years’  War  to  a 
close.  The  terms  of  peace  were  simple  in  the  extreme, 
for  they  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  “as  you  were,” 
Prussia  retaining  all  her  possessions.  Frederick  took 
his  way  homeward. 

The  road  from  Silesia  to  Berlin  ran  near  the 
battlefield  of  Kunersdorf.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
March  30th,  he  arrived  at  this  place,  called  a  halt,  and 
walked  over  to  the  Miihlberg.  He  had  thought  this 
would  be  a  stiff  climb,  but  a  few  strides  brought  him 
to  the  top.  It  was  no  mountain;  it  was  hardly  even  a 
hill !  He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  slope  and  gazed  over 
the  landscape. 

It  stretched  before  him,  peaceful  in  the  morning 
light,  though  the  quiet  was  broken  to  the  left  by  the 
sound  of  hammers  which  issued  from  the  village. 
Kunersdorf  was  being  rebuilt  on  the  site  where  it  had 
always  been,  although  the  situation  possessed  nothing 
in  its  favour.  Westward,  the  king  saw  the  Oder  and, 
beyond,  the  walls  of  Frankfort.  To  the  south,  yes, 
straight  in  front  of  him,  was  the  Judenberg. 

How  easily  he  could  have  reached  it  today!  Fred¬ 
erick  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  conjure  up  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  sultry  August  afternoon,  with  its  thun- 
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drous  roars  of  cannon,  its  mad  music,  the  yells  of 
stormers  and  the  groans  of  the  dying;  that  a’fternoon  of 
suspense,  of  destruction,  of  craving  for  death,  and,  at 
the  end,  the  retreat. 

In  vain!  He  could  see  nothing  of  it,  though  he 
remembered  the  position  of  every  company  and  every 
piece  of  artillery.  But  the  whole  affair  was  as  if  it  had 
never  been;  he  no  longer  believed  in  its  reality.  Was 
that  the  Judenberg?  Was  this  the  Kuhgrund?  A  child 
could  have  thrown  its  ball  across,  run  after  its  play¬ 
thing,  and  come  back  again!  Had  the  contest  been  over 
so  small  a  thing?  Futile,  horrible  madness!  Nearby  he 
saw  a  shattered  beech — ten  years  old  the  tree  must 
have  been  when  the  cannon  ball  had  hit  it.  It  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning;  perhaps  it 
had?  He  could  not  be  certain  of  anything  now.  He 
waited,  hoping  that  memory  might  yet  inform  him. 
Since  a  vision  of  that  day  refused  to  shape  itself  in 
his  mind,  he  at  length  turned  his  back  on  the  scene 
and  regained  his  coach,  for  he  wished  to  be  in  Berlin 
before  nightfall. 

Triumphal  arches,  speeches,  songs,  and  hurrahs, 
greeted  him  as  he  progressed.  The  magnificence  was 
extremely  superficial,  for  the  poverty  and  misery  of 
the  exhausted  land  peered  forth  from  among  the  deco¬ 
rations.  At  Fiirstenwalde,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
little  town,  he  was  met  by  the  schoolchildren  who  had 
been  dressed  up  as  Romans  and  sang  a  chorus  of  wel¬ 
come.  Their  poor  little  naked  legs  could  be  seen 
through  the  cheap  and  shoddy  draperies,  shivering  as 
the  March  wind  scurried  by.  The  king  thanked  them  in 
friendly  fashion  and  drove  forward.  But  when  his 
coach  was  leaving  the  town  on  the  farther  side,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  there,  singing  their  song  once  more.  'TIello 
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youngsters,  you’ve  made  quick  work  of  it!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  shaking  his  head  at  them.  For  the  first  time 
that  day,  he  was  conscious  of  a  sensation;  he  felt 
touched,  ever  so  slightly  it  is  true,  yet  nevertheless  his 
heart  was  moved  with  pity  and  he  was  aware  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  tedium. 

After  conquering  an  enemy  whose  forces  were  as¬ 
sembled  from  an  entire  continent  he  was  returning  to 
his  capital,  to  the  streets  he  had  not  trodden  for  six 
long  years.  Me  recalled  that  triumphal  entry  of  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  he  shrank  away  from  the  thought.  It 
filled  him  with  horror.  On  that  day  he  had  steeled  him¬ 
self  against  the  joyous  acclamations,  he  had  not  wished 
to  be  stirred  by  them,  for  it  had  seemed  a  despicable 
thing  to  allow  himself  to  enjoy  the  ecstasy  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Now  he  would  fain  live  that  day  over  again, 
give  himself  up  to  the  emotion  of  the  hour;  but  all 
his  fires  were  cold  and  dead,  nothing  stirred  within 
him.  There  he  sat  in  his  threadbare  uniform,  his  head 
decked  in  a  general’s  hat  with  its  plumes  broken,  his 
feet  in  brown  riding-boots;  he  sat  with  his  hands  on 
his  knees,  his  eyes  closed,  allowing  the  coach  to  jolt 
him  to  right  and  to  left. 

At  Tassdorf,  two  hours’  drive  from  Berlin,  they 
changed  horses.  Here  he  was  informed  that  the  capital 
had  devoted  itself  heart  and  soul  to  providing  a  suit¬ 
able  welcome.  He  was  to  be  met  at  the  Frankfort  Gate 
by  a  State  coach  drawn  by  richly  caparisoned  horses. 
When  he  heard  this,  his  whole  being  rose  in  revolt,  he 
could  not  face  such  things;  but  his  reluctance  came 
from  very  different  motives  than  those  which  had 
moved  him  on  the  earlier  occasion.  Better  for  him, 
he  thought,  to  arrive  in  Berlin  by  night.  .  .  . 
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Herr  Niissler,  governor  of  the  Niederbarnim  dis¬ 
trict,  a  man  candid  and  shrewd  of  countenance,  stepped 
forward  and  made  a  speech.  He  congratulated  the  king 
on  his  splendid  victories,  and  upon  the  glorious  peace 
which  had  at  length  been  concluded.  “May  Your  Maj¬ 
esty  enjoy  health  and  happiness  for  many  years  to 
come,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  your 
rule!” 

Frederick  mechanically  nodded  his  head.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  won  many  victories  and  that  the  peace 
was  signed.  He  knew  all  he  had  himself  gone  through, 
though  now  he  could  feel  nothing.  He  realized  that  he 
ought  to  rejoice,  though  now  he  could  not  feel  joyful. 
He  knew  that  a  halo  of  glory  was  his  for  ever,  though 
no  beam  could  now  irradiate  his  heart. 

Herr  Niissler  was  still  speaking.  Surrounded  by 
the  peasants  of  the  district  he  was  telling  the  king 
about  the  plight  they  had  been  in  ever  since  the  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  had  laid  the  country  waste.  They  lacked 
the  veriest  essentials.  .  .  . 

“I  want  to  hear  more  about  this,”  said  Frederick 
getting  down  from  the  coach. 

The  company  made  for  the  post-house,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  where  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  damp  clothes. 
A  light  was  burning  on  the  table. 

“Well,  what  are  you  in  want  of  for  your  district?” 

“Horses  for  ploughing,  rye  for  bread,  seed.” 

“I  will  see  that  you  get  rye  for  your  bread,  and 
seed  for  sowing  time;  but  as  to  the  horses,  1  cannot 
supply  you  with  these.’ 

“Excuse  the  liberty,  Your  Majesty,  you  have  been 
pleased  to  order  artillery  mounts  to  be  sent  to  Neu- 
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mark  and  to  Pomerania.  Nobody  has  yet  put  in  a  word 
for  Niederbarnim.  If  Your  Majesty  cannot  come  to  our 
aid,  Niederbarnim  is  lost.” 

Herr  Niissler  ceased  speaking.  The  peasants  were 
staring  in  through  the  window.  Frederick  wandered 
aimlessly  about  the  room,  his  movements  rendered  stiff 
by  gout.  He  came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  a  picture 
which  hung  near  the  unlighted  stove. 

"What’s  this,  Niissler?” 

It  was  a  cheap  colour  print,  badly  framed,  and  it 
represented  himself,  with  hat,  orders,  silver  lace,  and 
blue  uniform  all  complete,  the  uniform  he  always  had 
worn  and  was  wearing  even  now. 

"Is  that  suppose  to  be  I?” 

"Your  Majesty,  there  is  no  village  in  Prussia,  and 
probably  no  village  in  the  enemy  countries,  where  such 
a  picture  is  not  to  be  seen.  .  . 

"That  was  not  what  I  was  asking  about.  Is  that 
my  face?” 

"It  is  certainly  a  very  bad  likeness,  a  mere  daub.” 

The  king  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  Then: 

“Have  you  pencil  and  paper?  Very  well.  Now 
write  down  how  much  rye  you  need  for  bread,  how 
much  seed  you  need  for  sowing,  how  many  horses  for 
the  plough.  But  only  the  barest  necessaries,  Niissler.  I 
have  no  more.” 

Frederick  again  began  to  wander  about  the  room. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  stove  was  a  little  piece  of 
looking-glass  such  as  maidservants  hang  on  the  walls 
of  their  chilly  bedrooms.  Taking  the  light  from  the 
table,  the  king  stepped  towards  the  glass. 

He  contemplated  his  reflection.  He  saw  his  hol¬ 
low  cheeks  which  in  the  flickering  candle-flame  looked 
like  two  black  cavities  over  which  the  eyes  shone 
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huge  and  staring;  he  saw  the  drawn-down  mouth  and 
the  spaces  where  teeth  should  have  been.  Two  stray 
locks,  unpowdered,  protruded  from  under  the  felt  hat, 
one  quite  grey,  the  other  still  dark.  He  saw,  and  he 
raised  the  tin  candlestick  the  better  to  see — the  face 
of  an  old  man. 

The  midday  gun  roared  from  the  citadel.  The 
major  entered  Trenck’s  cell  as  punctually  today  as  al¬ 
ways.  He  removed  his  hat,  and  said: 

“Herr  von  der  Trenck,  an  order  has  come  from 
the  highest  authority  that  your  irons  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  and  that  you  are  to  be  given  a  better  room.” 

The  prisoner  answered  quietly. 

“It  is  good  of  you  to  wish  to  break  the  news 
gently.  I  am  free,  am  I  not?” 

“Yes,  you  are  free,”  answered  the  major. 

That  was  all.  The  blacksmiths  were  already  come 
to  release  him  from  his  chains.  Trenck  sat  very  still, 
he  stretched  out  his  leg  and  the  ankle-iron  was  re¬ 
moved;  then  his  hands,  his  neck,  his  body  were  rid 
of  their  fetters.  He  tried  to  think.  “Soon,  I  shall  see 
the  sun  again,  the  sky,  the  grass.  It  is  summer  time, 
and  I  am  free,  free,  1  am  free.”  But  nothing  responded 
within  him,  there  was  no  vitality  in  his  thoughts,  he 
listened  unmoved  to  the  hammering  and  filing  of  the 
smiths.  “Amelia  has  secured  me  my  liberty,  Amelia, 
Amelia.”  He  stood  up.  The  major  invited  him  to 
follow. 

Trenck  cast  a  look  round  his  cell.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  take  away  with  him.  Nine  years  had  he  lived 
in  this  dungeon,  yet  nothing  it  contained  belonged  to 
him.  Strange  indeed!  He  stooped  awkwardly,  and 
picked  up  a  piece  of  chain  that  lay  on  the  square  tomb- 
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stone.  He  would  take  that  with  him.  When  he  reached 
the  door,  he  turned,  and  threw  the  thing  away.  The 
major  watched  him  compassionately. 

Preceded  by  the  lantern  bearer,  they  made  their 
way  through  the  casemate.  Trenck  was  fairly  steady 
in  his  gait,  but  he  dragged  his  feet  slightly  in  order  to 
keep  his  slippers  on.  The  distance  seemed  very  great. 
At  length  they  entered  a  guardroom,  which  also  served 
as  an  office.  A  general  was  seated  at  the  table.  He  rose 
and  said  courteously: 

“Herr  von  der  Trenck,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you.  The  king  has  commanded  that  you  be  escorted 
over  the  Saxon  frontier,  now,  at  once.” 

Trenck  bowed. 

“I  am  instructed  to  give  you  three  hundred  ducats 
for  travelling  expenses.  A  decent  suit  of  clothes  has 
been  provided.  The  carriage  is  ready  at  the  door.” 

Trenck  suddenly  became  aware  that  he  was  very 
hungry.  For  years,  regularly  every  twenty-four  hours, 
he  had  been  used  to  satisfy  his  appetite  with  a  loaf  of 
army  bread.  This  was  the  customary  time  for  his  meal, 
he  could  not  wait  longer.  A  smile  rose  to  his  lips  as 
he  said  apologetically: 

“Sir,  l  trust  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  re¬ 
quest.  1  would  very  much  like  something  to  eat.” 

“Your  usual  ration  of  bread  is  at  your  service,” 
answered  the  general.  “I  have  no  authority  to  provide 
you  with  anything  else.” 

“Please  let  me  have  my  bread,  then.” 

The  loaf  was  brought,  uncut  today.  He  sat  down, 
cut  a  slice,  and  ate.  Several  officers  belonging  to  the 
garrison  had  come,  and  looked  at  him  in  silence.  When 
he  had  eaten  his  fill,  the  commandant  said: 
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“I  must  now  administer  the  oath.” 

‘‘What  oath?” 

“7  he  oath  customary  to  all  State  prisoners.” 

"7  ell  me  what  it  is.  All  the  points  to  which  1  can 
agree,  I  will  swear  to  abide  by.” 

‘‘You  will  avenge  yourself  on  no  man.” 

‘‘Agreed.” 

“You  will  never  cross  the  Prussian  frontier.” 

“Agreed — lor  the  liletime  of  the  reigning 

monarch.” 

“1  cannot  accept  the  proviso.” 

A  silence  followed,  during  which  the  general  stood 
deep  in  thought.  “On  reflection  1  consent,”  he  said  at 
last.  “You  will  never  relate  by  word  or  in  writing  what 
has  happened  to  you.” 

“Agreed — for  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning 

monarch.” 

“You  swear  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
king,  you  will  serve  no  other  master  either  in  a  civil 
or  a  military  capacity.” 

“Agreed  for  ever,  and  to  all  eternity!” 

“You  are  free,”  said  the  general,  replacing  his  hat. 

In  the  next  room,  Trenck  found  an  unpretentious 
travelling  suit  of  good  cloth  made  to  his  measure.  With 
stiff  and  awkward  movements  he  dressed  himself,  while 
the  soldiers  outside  gazed  at  him  through  the  win¬ 
dow. 

The  fine  linen  shirt  was  soothing  to  his  skin.  But 
the  clothes  seemed  to  press  on  his  body,  and  his  left 
foot  ached  as  he  forced  it  into  the  shoe.  Most  painful 
of  all  was  the  neckcloth.  He  wound  this  round  very 
loosely,  and  yet  he  could  not  make  it  comfortable. 

He  caught  sight  of  a  little  mirror  on  the  wall  near 
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the  stove.  He  stepped  up  to  it.  The  mirror  hung  low, 
and  Trenck  was  obliged  to  stoop  in  order  to  peer  into 
it.  What  he  saw  in  the  cheap  glass  was  the  face  of  an 
old  man  with  white  hair. 
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One  noon,  at  the  height  of  summer,  two  men  on 
horseback  rode  up  the  valley  of  the  Erlauf  from 
the  spot  where  this  river  flows  into  the  Danube.  They 
were  dressed  in  most  unusual  garments,  and  the  peas¬ 
ants  working  in  the  fields  stopped  to  look  at  the  way¬ 
farers,  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands  the  better 
to  see  the  strange  apparitions. 

He  who  rode  in  advance  was  grey-haired  and  had 
a  round,  healthy  face.  He  wore  a  brown  coat,  and  a 
wide  felt  hat,  from  beneath  which  his  hair  fell,  long 
and  unpowdered.  In  addition  (and  such  a  garment  had 
never  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  world  before),  his 
legs  were  encased  in  tubes  reaching  down  to  the  ankle, 
with  straps  securing  them  under  the  boots.  There  was 
not  a  vestige  of  silk  or  of  velvet  on  the  whole  outfit, 
and  yet  the  rider  was  obviously  a  gentleman,  for  he 
rode  in  advance  and  his  horse  was  finer  than  the 
other’s,  a  small,  sturdily  built  stallion  of  a  creamy  hue. 
But  what  amazed  these  placid  peasants  even  more  was 
the  appearance  of  the  gentleman's  follower.  Never  had 
the  likes  of  him  been  seen  in  this  Lower  Austrian 
countryside.  He  was  a  lean,  brown-skinned  individual, 
wearing  a  long,  gaily  coloured  coat,  girt  about  with  a 
silken  sash  from  which  two  pistols  protruded.  His  head 
was  swathed  in  a  huge  green  turban. 
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It  was  now  two  hours  since  they  had  left  the 
Danube  to  ride  along  the  Erlauf  valley.  The  foremost 
rider  reined  in  and  asked  the  way.  He  spoke  German 
with  a  somewhat  foreign  intonation,  a  Swabian  accent 
was  unmistakable.  The  horsemen  took  the  road  to  the 
left,  leading  to  Zwerbach. 

As  night  fell,  they  pulled  up  before  a  country 
house.  No  one  was  on  guard,  the  door  stood  peacefully 
open.  In  the  wide  inner  court,  which  was  enclosed  by 
somewhat  low  buildings  of  a  yellow  colour,  they  were 
accosted  by  a  groom  who  led  their  horses  away. 

Four  windows  on  the  ground  floor  were  lighted  up. 
The  man  in  brown,  closely  followed  by  his  exotic  com¬ 
panion,  took  two  steps  towards  the  open  door,  intend¬ 
ing  to  pull  the  bell,  and  was  immediately  confronted 
by  a  family  sitting  round  the  supper  table. 

Every  head  turned  to  look  at  the  new-comers.  But 
Trenck,  the  white-haired  giant,  rose  from  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  came  forward  to  greet 
the  unexpected  guests. 

“Welcome  to  you,  Schell,”  said  he,  shaking  hands. 
He  spoke  composedly,  not  at  all  as  if  thirty  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  and  his  friend  had  parted.  “This  is 
my  wife,  and  these  are  my  two  eldest  children.  Sit 
down,  and  eat  with  us.” 

The  lady  of  the  house,  a  placid  and  somewhat 
buxom  woman  with  fair  hair,  had  risen  likewise.  Schell 
ceremoniously  kissed  both  her  hands.  But  the  boys, 
nine  and  eleven  years  old  respectively,  could  not  take 
their  eyes  off  the  green-turbaned  man  who  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

Trenck  followed  the  gaze  of  his  boys. 

“You  come  from  Asia,”  he  asked  pleasantly. 

“From  Asia!”  whispered  the  elder  boy. 
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That  s  a  long  journey,”  said  Frau  von  der  Trenck 
with  a  smile.  Your  Oriental  must  be  hungry,”  and  at 
a  sign  from  her  the  servant  was  led  away  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  meal  had  only  just  begun  when  the  visitors 
arrived.  Schell  now  took  his  place  at  the  table,  a  plate 
of  soup  was  set  before  him,  and  the  repast  went  for¬ 
ward  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred. 

"You  remember,  Hendrikje,”  said  Trenck,  "this 
is  the  friend  who  helped  me  to  escape  from  Glatz 
citadel.” 

“Madam,”  interposed  Schell,  “1  am  the  man  who 
was  clumsy  enough  to  break  his  ankle  as  he  jumped, 
and  who  was  then  carried  for  miles  by  your  husband.” 

“Your  good  intentions  and  what  my  husband  did 
are  a  familiar  story  to  me,”  she  answered  cheerfully. 

A  silence  followed,  such  a  silence  as  is  common  be¬ 
tween  people  who  have  much  to  tell  one  another  but 
who  have  no  common  ground  of  approach.  Schell  sat 
in  his  outlandish  garb,  enjoying  the  good  fare  spread 
before  him  in  rural  abundance.  Meat  and  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  and  a  Bohemian  dish  of  bread  and  plum  juice, 
sweet  and  delectable. 

“A  Hungarian  wine?”  asked  Schell,  raising  his 
glass  to  the  light.  “I  know  that  you  carry  on  a  wine 
business.” 

“No,  this  is  Manhartsberg,”  answered  Trenck. 
“How  do  you  like  it?”  He  himself  drank  more  water 
than  wine. 

“So  your  wife  comes  from  Holland?” 

“Not  exactly.  I  am  from  Aix-la-Chapelie,  Herr 
von  Schell.” 

“Ah?  I  remember  that  you  lived  for  a  time  at 
Aix,  Trenck.  You  are  famous  throughout  the  world!” 
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Trenck  made  no  answer.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  what  they  were  saying.  It  was  his  habit  to 
keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  looking 
for  something;  he  was  now  habitually  taciturn.  When 
he  did  speak,  he  often  stopped  as  though  waiting  for 
the  next  word  to  be  dictated  to  him.  An  obvious  feel¬ 
ing  of  shyness  rose  as  a  barrier  between  himself  and 
his  family.  No  one  addressed  him  without  good  rea¬ 
son.  The  personality  of  one  who  had  suffered  so  much 
imposed  laws  of  its  own.  Even  his  dress  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  past  fate.  He  sat  erect  and  stately  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  a  handsome  old  man,  with  thick, 
white  locks.  But  his  attire  was  such  as  no  country 
gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  His  body  was 
clad  in  a  long,  black  silk  dressing-gown,  loose  and 
roomy.  Nothing  was  to  fasten  tightly,  for  an  excessive 
sensitiveness  to  any  pressure  on  body,  neck,  or  limbs 
remained  with  him  from  his  years  of  captivity. 

He  was  no  less  impatient  of  restrictions  in  the 
mental  sphere.  This  peculiarity  determined  his  whole 
existence.  Everything  he  had  done  since  his  liberation 
could  be  explained  by  it.  Schell,  now  taking  part  in  the 
family  meal,  had  already  heard  of  this,  and  was  to 
learn  more. 

It  was  no  chance  matter  that  Trenck  should  have 
chosen  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  his  dwelling  place.  The 
town  was  a  Free  City,  a  spa,  and  a  rallying-point  of 
the  nations.  He  felt  at  ease  amid  this  fluctuating  popu¬ 
lation,  among  which  the  sense  of  liberty  was  all- 
pervading.  Nor  need  we  be  astonished  that  he  chose 
the  freest  of  all  professions  as  a  livelihood,  that  he 
should  have  decided  to  devote  himself  to  literature 
and  to  commerce. 

When  he  started  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  no 
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one  expressed  surprise,  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  period 
was  addicted  to  literature.  Trenck  gave  free  rein  to  all 
the  thoughts  that  had  been  dammed  up  during  his  im¬ 
prisonment;  stories,  poems,  political  writings,  flowed 
from  his  pen.  His  books  were  bought  and  were  read. 

But  the  effect  he  produced  upon  his  acquaintances 
when  he  took  to  trading  Hungarian  wine  in  western 
Europe  was  disastrous.  That  he,  a  nobleman  who  could 
trace  his  ancestry  back  for  three  hundred  years,  should 
engage  in  commerce,  was  an  affront  to  other  members 
of  his  order;  they  could  only  ascribe  such  a  vagary 
to  mental  derangement  caused  by  the  sufferings  he  had 
undergone. 

He  had  little  of  the  merchant  about  him  when 
doing  business  in  the  warehouses  and  offices  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  London.  A  legendary  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounded  this  tall,  white-haired,  loosely  attired  man; 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bargain  over  the  price  of 
Erlauer  or  Ruszter  with  a  person  who  seemed  to  have 
walked  out  of  a  saga,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  arrang¬ 
ing  a  deal,  would  lapse  into  silence,  eyes  staring  towards 
the  ground,  absent-minded,  aloof.  A  few  minutes  would 
elapse  in  such  self-absorption;  then,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  pause  whatever,  he  would  resume  negotiations. 
It  was  most  disconcerting. 

Yet  his  peculiarities  of  behaviour  did  not  prevent 
his  business  from  flourishing.  He  soon  possessed  his 
own  wine-cellars  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and 
London.  It  became  fashionable  to  have  his  wines  on 
the  table;  and  when,  at  a  banquet  with  some  Parisian 
friends,  Benjamin  Franklin  toasted  the  liberty  of  the 
nations  and  drank  Trenck  wine  from  one  of  Trenck’s 
famous  mugs,  all  the  world  was  agog  with  the  event. 

A  few  years  after  he  had  settled  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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Trenck  married  Friiulein  de  Broe,  the  daughter  of  an 
ex-burgomaster  of  the  imperial  city.  He  entered  into 
matrimony  dispassionately,  and  only  after  all  hope  of 
seeing  Amelia  again  had  been  taken  from  him.  These 
things  were  never  mentioned  by  him,  and  even  Schell, 
sitting  with  him  now  over  his  wine,  could  extract  no 
information.  .  .  . 

But  Trenck  had  tried  everything  to  get  Amelia 
to  join  him.  His  oath  prevented  him  from  setting  foot 
in  Prussia  so  long  as  the  king  was  alive.  He  therefore 
devised  plans  for  Amelia  to  come  to  meet  him  at  this 
frontier  or  at  that,  lie  besought  in  vain.  Then  he  de¬ 
termined  to  throw  caution  to  the  winds,  to  break  his 
oath,  again  to  risk  the  worst  of  reprisals;  to  go  dis¬ 
guised  under  cover  of  night  back  to  Berlin  that  he 
might  see  her  once  more,  might  thank  her  for  all  she 
had  done,  might  clasp  her  knees.  .  .  .  She  answered  all 
his  prayers  with  loving  words,  resigned,  begging  him 
not  to  come.  At  length  he  was  forced  to  recognize 
that  Amelia  did  not  wish  him  to  see  her  again. 

Persons  who  frequented  the  Prussian  court  gave 
him  tidings  which  explained  this  recalcitrancy.  He  un¬ 
derstood.  He  must  bow  himself  to  her  will.  .  .  . 

Friiulein  de  Broe  proved  an  admirable  companion 
and  helpmate.  His  house  and  his  table  became  re¬ 
nowned.  All  persons  of  rank  and  standing  who  passed 
through  Aix  came  to  see  him.  Franklin  was  his  guest; 
General  Laudon  lived  in  the  Trencks’  house;  even  the 
Prussian  minister,  Herzberg,  the  diplomat  who  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  I  Iubertsburg,  called  on  him  and 
was  seen  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  king’s 
erstwhile  prisoner  when  he  took  his  walks  abroad. 
Trenck  suffered  other  people’s  society;  he  did  not  seek 
it.  He  occupied  himself  with  his  children’s  education 
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and  led  the  life  of  a  respectable  merchant,  enjoying 
his  present  security  and  the  regard  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

One  day  he  startled  the  town  of  Aix  and  the 
whole  district  along  the  lower  Rhine  by  beginning  the 
issue  of  a  weekly  paper  wherein  he  opened  a  campaign 
against  everything  that  could  be  deemed  superstition 
or  priestcraft.  At  that  time  the  priests  were  the  domi¬ 
nant  power  in  this  part  of  Germany,  and  his  attack 
brought  a  hornet’s  nest  about  the  ears  of  this  amazing 
merchant. 

The  storm  broke  over  his  head.  From  the  pulpits 
of  Aix,  Liege,  Cleves,  Maastricht,  and  Cologne,  de¬ 
nunciations  thundered  forth;  and  he  was  assaulted  in 
the  open  street  by  persons  whom  the  priests  had  in¬ 
cited  against  him.  But  in  these  matters  he  was  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  pulled  through.  His 
paper,  the  Friend  of  Humanity,  became  a  power. 
Hardly  had  the  opposition  been  silenced  and  the 
journal  become  a  fashionable  organ,  when  Trenck 
lost  interest  in  the  undertaking;  he  felt  it  was  none  of 
his  business.  .  .  . 

In  the  end,  the  constant  coming  and  going  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigners  eager  to  make  his  acquaintance 
became  burdensome  to  him.  He  felt,  too,  that  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  atmosphere  of  the  watering  place  was  not 
the  best  for  his  children’s  upbringing.  This  led  him  to 
revive  his  earlier  plan  to  buy  an  estate  and  to  pass  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  the  quiet  avocations  of  a  landed 
proprietor. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  reacquiring  his  family 
estates  in  Prussia  so  long  as  King  Frederick  was  alive. 
One  day,  therefore,  he  journeyed  eastwards  instead 
of,  as  was  usual  with  him  now,  towards  the  west,  and 
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when  he  returned  home  he  informed  his  wife  that  he 
had  bought  an  estate  in  Lower  Austria,  the  manors  of 
Zwerbach  and  Grabeneck  which  lay  near  the  Danube; 
in  addition  he  had  acquired  the  domain  of  Knoking 
and  the  free  district  of  Sinzenhof.  The  whole  property 
had  cost  sixty  thousand  gulden. 

“That  seems  very  little  money  to  give  for  so  much 
land,”  exclaimed  his  accommodating  lady  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Cheap  enough,”  answered  Trenck,  “but  then  they 
are  in  a  very  bad  condition  The  manor-houses  them¬ 
selves  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  disrepair,  the  farm 
buildings  tumbling  to  pieces;  they  are  short  of  stock 
and  implements.  I  count  on  your  collaboration  to  set 
all  this  to  rights.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  lady.  “But  why  have  you 
chosen  such  ruined  property  whereon  to  pass  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  days?  What  has  influenced  your 
choice?” 

“Freedom,”  answered  Trenck  glibly,  and  as  he 
spoke  an  expression  at  once  defiant,  passionate,  and  im¬ 
patient  crossed  his  face.  “Zwerbach  is  far  from  any¬ 
where.  No  high-road  runs  near  it.  No  one  ever  comes 
there.  Yes,  I  fancy  that  in  such  a  place  one  can  be 
free!” 

The  countryfolk  around  Zwerbach  were  as  cross- 
grained  and  hard-headed  a  lot  of  people  as  you  could 
meet  in  a  day’s  march,  and  Trenck  had  his  work  cut 
out  to  gain  their  allegiance.  The  previous  lord  of  the 
manor  had  been  hopelessly  incompetent,  and  had  al¬ 
lowed  the  peasantry  to  get  into  bad  ways.  Matters 
soon  began  to  improve  under  the  new  master.  Me  made 
himself  obeyed.  Without  being  harsh,  this  outwardly 
pliable  old  gentleman,  with  his  giant  figure  and  snow- 
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capped  head,  whose  movements  betrayed  all  the  same 
that  he  was  not  so  old  as  he  looked,  and  whose  mar¬ 
vellous  story  had  penetrated  to  the  ears  even  of  those 
who  dwelt  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner,  managed  to 
make  his  authority  felt.  He  participated  in  the  work, 
taking  a  keen  pleasure  in  these  useful  labours.  It  was 
invigorating  to  see  him  raise  a  pitcher  of  water  to  his 
lips  to  quench  his  thirst  just  as  the  peasants  did  them¬ 
selves!  He  possessed  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  on  these 
properties,  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  cases, 
at  once  so  gentle  and  yet  so  impervious  to  deception, 
so  quiet  and  yet  so  doggedly  determined  to  see  that 
justice  was  done,  won  him  all  hearts.  The  peasants 
lived  better,  more  comfortably  than  of  yore.  For,  with 
the  improvement  in  their  general  attitude  towards  life, 
came  also  an  improvement  in  the  earth  they  tilled.  The 
lord  of  the  manor  had  taught  them  new  ways  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  it,  so  that  as  Schell  rode  through  the  country¬ 
side  he  had  seen  the  fields  yielding  up  an  abundant 
harvest — huge  spikes  of  rye,  heavy  heads  of  oats, 
golden-tinted  maize. 

"The  only  crop  you  seem  to  lack  is  wheat,”  said 
the  visitor,  recalling  to  mind  the  rich  harvests  of  his 
Wiirttemberg  home. 

"That  is  a  great  sorrow  to  my  husband,”  answered 
Frau  von  der  Trenck.  "We  cannot  get  it  to  grow  here, 
the  soil  is  not  heavy  enough.” 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  wished  her  guest  a 
pleasant  night  talking  over  old  times.  The  two  boys 
bowed  ceremoniously  as  they  took  leave  of  their  father. 
But  the  younger  lad  on  reaching  the  door  turned 
sharply  about,  and  ran  back  to  the  table.  He  flushed 
up,  as  though  aware  he  was  doing  something  naughty, 
and  asked: 
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“Father,  is  this  really  the  gentleman  you  carried 
across  the  river  that  winter?” 

“I’m  the  man  all  right,  sonny,”  answered  Schell, 
pulling  the  youngster  by  the  hair.  “But  I  was  not  so 
fat  in  those  days.  Your  father  was  very  strong,  yet 
even  he  could  never  have  got  through  with  such  a 
weight  on  his  back  as  I  am  now!” 
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The  servant  pushed  forward  more  comfortable 
chairs,  and  brought  in  fresh  wine. 

“What’s  my  man  Mustapha  doing?”  inquired 
Schell. 

“He  has  eaten,  Sir,  but  not  with  us  out  of  the 
same  dish.  Now  he  is  asleep.” 

The  two  men  were  left  alone.  The  night  was  warm 
and  the  windows  were  thrown  wide. 

“Your  Mustapha  is  an  Indian  Moslem,  is  he  not? 
But  you  yourself  would  appear  to  have  come  from 
America.  Mr.  Franklin  was  wearing  such  clothes  as 
yours  when  I  met  him.” 

“I  am  just  back  from  India,  but  I  have  been  in 
America.  The  people  over  there  dress  sensibly.  In  this 
attire  one  is  indifferent  to  the  weather;  it  may  be  windy 
or  still,  the  streets  may  be  dirty  or  clean,  no  matter, 
one  is  prepared  for  all  eventualities.” 

“Where  are  you  going  now?” 

“I  want  to  get  to  Constantinople  again.  1  fancy 
the  Turks  are  going  to  war.” 

“I  hardly  think  so.” 

“Oh  yes,  believe  me.  Your  empress  and  the  em¬ 
press  of  Russia  want  to  divide  Turkey  between  them. 
The  sultan  is  not  going  to  allow  that,  you  may  be  sure. 
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My  Mustapha  is  feeling  ever  so  happy  at  the  pros¬ 
pect.” 

“Divide?  Russia  may  demand  the  Crimea  but  she 
won’t  get  it!” 

“That’s  possible.  I’m  so  far  on  my  way  now  that 
the  few  hundred  miles  which  remain  to  be  covered  are 
a  trifle.” 

They  drank.  Tokay,  yellow  and  heavy,  had  been 
poured  into  their  glasses.  Schell  swallowed  the  whole 
at  a  gulp,  smacking  his  lips  with  gusto.  His  host 
merely  sipped  the  wine,  and  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  water  from  a  huge  jug  standing  convenient  to  his 
hand. 

“And  now  tell  me  all  your  news,  Trenck.  Of  course 
1  know  the  more  important  events.  Just  fancy,  1  saw 
your  picture  when  I  was  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  the 
one  where  you  are  standing  up  with  all  the  chains  on, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  answered  Trenck,  trying  to  fob  him  off. 

“The  way  they  treated  you  was  abominable, 
grossly  unfair,  positively  inhuman.” 

“It’s  over  and  done  with  now.” 

“And  what  was  it  for,  what?  That  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  trappers  were  constantly  asking  one  another 
as  we  sat  in  our  log  hut  over  supper.” 

Trenck  made  no  reply. 

“You  once  told  me  what  Doo’s  ideas  were  on  the 
matter.  Perhaps  he  was  not  far  out  after  all!” 

“Doo  is  a  fool!” 

“Was  a  fool,  Trenck,  was!  Do  you  fancy  he  is 
still  alive?” 

But  Trenck  made  a  gesture  sweeping  the  matter 
aside,  and  asked: 

“Tell  me  what  you  were  doing  in  India.” 
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“Very  much  what  I  have  done  wherever  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  find  myself.  Lived  and  fought.” 

“On  the  English  side?” 

“Against  them,  Trenck,  against  them!  The  Eng¬ 
lish  are  too  dull  company  for  me.  You  have  probably 
heard  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  friend  of  the  French  and  of 
Indian  liberty?  I  was  his  officer.  He  lived  at  a  place 
called  Mysore.  I  had  a  fine  house  there.” 

“Well?” 

Schell  laughed. 

“Oh,  much  as  usual!  A  woman.  But  a  noble  dame 
this  time,  Trenck,  one  of  Hyder’s  wives!  You  may  re¬ 
member,  it  was  for  something  of  the  sort  that  I  was 
sent  to  the  penal  regiment  at  Glatz.  Over  there  they 
have  no  penal  regiments.  They  resort  at  once  to” — He 
broke  off  and  drew  the  edge  of  his  hand  across  his 
throat.  “So  I  got  away  as  speedily  as  I  could,  and  made 
for  Paris.  But  1  found  life  in  that  city  wearisome  be¬ 
yond  words.  .  .  .” 

“In  Paris?” 

“Yes,  that’s  no  place  for  me.  Just  fancy,  at  nine 
o’clock  your  barber  arrives,  and  there’s  always  chicken 
for  dinner,  and  at  night  when  one’s  enjoying  a  game  of 
billiards,  Toussaint  and  Cadignac  invariably  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  the  women  have  a  fixed  tariff  and 
consequently  one  can  never  have  any  adventures  in 
that  line.  No,  no,  a  man  must  realize  where  he  is  at 
home  and  where  not!” 

“True  enough.” 

“So  I  shook  the  dust  of  Paris  off  my  feet.  And 
when  I  got  into  the  empire  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘Well, 
well,  here’s  the  Danube  already,  and  you’ll  ride  slowly 
all  the  way  down  the  river.  Beside  the  Danube  lies 
everything  you  are  really  interested  in.’  ” 
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“Turkey?  But  t hat’s  rather  a  long  way  down!” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  upper  Danube, 
where  my  friend  Trcnck  lives.  And  higher  still,  near 
the  source  of  the  river,  is  my  birthplace.” 

“How  did  you  fare  there?” 

“How?  Oh,  much  the  same  as  here,  Trenck.  ‘Good 
evening,  Schell,  sit  down  and  have  something  to  eat.’ 
Only  they  made  me  pay  for  what  1  had.  I  say,  Trenck,” 
he  said  suddenly,  looking  furtively  around,  “are  you 
still  as  set  against  cards  as  you  used  to  be?” 

“Just  the  same.  1  never  gamble.” 

“You  make  a  mistake.  Nothing  is  more  delightful. 
One  mad  venture  after  another  and  the  company  sit¬ 
ting  round  the  table  in  a  well-heated  room.  I  tell  you, 
Trenck,  if  I  had  had  sufficient  money  and  had  always 
fallen  in  with  the  right  people  to  take  a  hand  at  the 
game,  I  should  never  have  been  forced  to  wander  about 
the  world  and  go  to  the  wars.  But  no  one  knows  how 
to  play  these  days,  they  are  all  like  pettifogging 
bakers  and  candlestick-makers  and  know  nothing  of 
the  magic  of  luck  in  the  game.” 

“Ah  me,  Schell,  you  and  your  magic  of  luck!” 

“Don’t  you  say  anything  against  it!  You  should 
be  the  last  person  to  mock  of  such  things.  No  one  can 
expect  Dame  Fortune  to  smile  on  him  if  he  does  not 
love  her.” 

“Anyway  I’m  done  with  it  all.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Look  around.  Here  am  I,  a  landed  proprietor, 
four  children,  no  official  position,  old  age,  peace  .  .  .” 

“Now,  maybe.  But  your  fate  is  still  alive?” 

“Are  you  quoting  scripture?” 

'  “How  so?  I  am  referring  to  the  princess.” 

“That  is  a  subject  I  never  discuss.” 
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“Even  now?  Perhaps  you  fancy  I  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  princesses?” 

“You  are  as  incapable  as  ever  of  taking  a  hint,” 
said  Trenck,  “not  changed  in  that  matter  either.” 

“Do  you  expect  me  to  remain  unmoved  at  this 
meeting  of  ours  after  so  many  years?  You  must  take 
me  for  a  clown!  Besides  your  Amelia  is  no  longer  a 
girl  of  eighteen.  .  .  .  Do  you  know,  Trenck,  if  it 
were  not  that  my  gall  bladder  hurts  me  when  1  press 
it,  I  could  fancy  that  I  was  as  young  as  ever.  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  the  age  I  was  thirty  years  ago!” 

“And  you  are  not  far  wrong.” 

“You  imply  something  unpleasant,  Trenck!  Still, 
a  man  who  carried  me  through  ice-cold  water  in  the 
middle  of  winter  .  .  .” 

“I  think  you  had  better  toddle  off  to  bed.” 

“Just  what  you  used  to  say  at  Glatz.  You  don’t 
happen  to  have  another  bottle?” 

“No,  the  servants  have  gone  to  bed.” 

Trenck  pushed  back  his  chair. 

“I’ll  light  you  to  your  room.” 

They  went  up  to  the  first  story.  Schell  walked 
heavily  and  made  the  banister  creak  as  he  leaned  his 
full  weight  upon  it. 

“Not  so  much  noise.  The  children  are  asleep!” 

“Your  wife  is  asleep,  too.  Trenck,  why  do  you 
never  mention  your  wife?  A  pretty  little  bit  of  skirt, 
so  fair  and  fresh-looking.  You’ve  good  taste. 

“Look  out,  lest  you  stumble.” 

They  reached  the  room  prepared  for  the  guest. 
Trenck  set  down  the  candlestick  and  turned  to  go. 

“Are  you  not  going  to  give  me  a  brotherly  hug, 
Trenck,  after  all  these  years?” 

“You  have  just  been  saying  that  you  felt  as  if  no 
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time  had  passed  since  we  were  at  Glatz.  Imagine  your¬ 
self  back  there!” 

He  had  closed  the  door  and  was  making  his  way 
to  his  room,  when  Schell  came  after  him,  light  in  hand. 

“I  say,  Trenck,”  he  called  in  a  loud  voice  so  that 
the  passage  rang  with  the  noise,  “I  must  tell  you  about 
Doo.” 

“Let  him  be!” 

"Oh,  but  I  killed  him.” 

“Where?  In  India?” 

“What  an  idea!  India  did  not  exist  for  me  in  those 
days.  No,  I  was  an  officer  in  Venice,  and  one  evening 
at  the  Ridotto  who  should  come  in  but  Doo.” 

“The  Ridotto?  Is  that  a  brothel?” 

“No,  a  gaming  house.  You  know  nothing  at  all! 
It’s  a  splendid  place,  the  finest  gaming  house  in  the 
world.  The  Venetian  patriciate  goes  there  in  splendour 
and  keeps  the  bank.  Eighty  tables.  Superb!  I’d  like  to 
go  there  again.” 

“Well,  what  about  Doo?” 

“Ah  yes,  Doo.  He  took  a  place  opposite  me  and 
soon  noticed  what  good  luck  1  was  having.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  impertinent  and  said  that  I  had  cheated.” 

“Had  you?” 

“Of  course  I  had.  But  I  told  him  a  few  home 
truths  which  put  the  fear  of  God  in  him.  He  got  up 
with  a  curse  and  made  for  the  door.  I  followed  at  his 
heels,  into  the  street,  and  there,  at  the  corner,  you 
know,  where  one  crosses  to  Frezzeria,  I  caught  hold  of 
him.  He  whipped  out  his  stiletto,  but  he  was  never 
handy  with  his  weapon.  He  was  a  swine  anyway,  and 
I  .  .  .” 
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Doctor  Selle  stepped  up  to  the  arm-chair.  He 
was  an  old  man,  bald,  very  lean,  wearing  a  long 
dark-green  coat. 

“Has  Your  Majesty  been  able  to  get  a  little 
sleep?” 

“Sleep,  Selle?  If  anyone  in  the  town  is  in  need  of 
a  night-watchman,  I  am  the  man  for  the  post!” 

For  weeks  the  king  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down; 
if  he  went  to  bed  his  breathing  became  so  laboured  as 
to  be  unbearable.  The  famous  Zimmermann  had  been 
called  into  consultation,  but  had  gone  home  again  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  do  him  any  good.  Frederick  knew 
what  was  amiss:  pleural  effusion — the  dropsy  had 
reached  the  lungs  now.  The  end  could  not  be  far  off. 

“Will  Your  Majesty  kindly  allow  me  to  make  an 
examination?” 

“No  need,  Selle.  I  can  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know.  As  far  as  the  surface  of  the  body  is  concerned, 
there  is  already  dropsy  up  to  the  hips.  Within,  there 
is  water  pressing  on  the  diaphragm,  and  I  think  on  the 
heart,  too.  My  nephew  can  begin  to  make  merry.” 

This  nephew  was  his  successor,  Frederick  William, 
a  man  of  heavy,  dull,  and  gloomy  disposition.  Fred¬ 
erick  could  not  tolerate  him  in  his  vicinity. 
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“Is  he  over  at  Potsdam?’’ 

“Who,  may  it  please  Your  Majesty?’’ 

“Who,  may  it  please!  How  can  you  be  so  spend¬ 
thrift  of  your  lies!  I  cannot  do  you  any  more  harm.’ 

Selle  was,  indeed,  fully  aware  that  the  crown 
prince  was  waiting  over  yonder  in  the  palace.  He  knew, 
further,  that  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  this  death  chair, 
just  at  the  back  of  the  villa,  a  groom  was  stationed  day 
and  night,  ready  at  the  instant  to  gallop  over  to  Pots¬ 
dam  with  the  glad  tidings. 

The  king  closed  his  eyes.  His  ivory-coloured  face 
looked  unearthly,  shunken  and  small  against  the  white 
pillows.  He  began  to  cough,  a  short,  barking  cough, 
spasmodic,  and  interspersed  with  wheezing  and  rat¬ 
tling  sounds  as  the  invalid  gasped  for  breath;  it  was 
like  the  noise  made  by  dragging  chains.  Schoning,  the 
attendant,  hurried  from  his  corner.  He  was  old,  and  the 
tightly  clinging  clothes  he  wore  made  him  appear  like 
a  meagre  ghost.  He  looked  questioningly  at  the  doctor. 
Medicines  of  various  kinds,  smelling  salts  and  emetics, 
together  with  bloodletting  instruments  and  a  bottle  of 
champagne  in  ice,  were  laid  out  on  the  table.  But  Selle 
cautiously  shook  his  head.  As  he  left  by  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  music  room  he  said  softly; 

“Today  or  tomorrow.” 

It  was  amazing  how,  in  spite  of  the  hard  life  the 
king  had  led,  the  organs  held  firm.  This  deadly  cough 
had  shaken  him  for  days.  The  doctor  could  see  the 
lung  tissues  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 
he  saw  them  sodden  and  swelled  with  the  invading 
fluid  which  attacked  fresh  cells  as  the  hours  went  by, 
making  the  patient’s  breathing  more  and  more  difficult. 
The  rising  waters  would  end  by  choking  him. 

The  sick-room  is  warm,  is  flooded  with  the  August 
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sunshine  as  the  light  streams  through  the  tall,  uncur¬ 
tained  windows. 

"Better  put  an  extra  rug  on  me,”  says  the  king. 
“You  will  soon  be  able  to  go  for  a  walk  now.  I  feel  as 
cold  as  the  grave  inside  me,”  and  he  laughs  wryly,  his 
bluish  lips  twisting  as  he  smiles. 

A  light  scratching  at  the  door.  Laspeyres  enters: 

“Two  communications,  Your  Majesty,  brought  by 
special  messenger.” 

“State  affairs?” 

“No,  private.” 

“Well?” 

“From  Her  Majesty  the  queen,  writing  from 
Schonhausen:  ‘My  dear  husband  .  .  ” 

Frederick  interrupts  the  reading  and  dictates: 

“  ‘Madam,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  but 
my  illness  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  reply.’  The  next!” 

“From*  the  Herrenhut  community  in  Berlin.” 

“My  God,  Laspeyres,  they  want  to  save  my  soul!” 

“  ‘Our  fear  and  reverence  for  the  Almighty  forbid 
us  any  longer  to  withhold  from  Your  Majesty  the 
greatest  and  most  necessary  treasure,  one  that  sur¬ 
passes  all  others  and  which  alone  can  make  Your 
Gracious  Majesty  happy  and  which  we  would  lay  be¬ 
fore  Your  Majesty  as  a  taken  of  our  profound  and  re¬ 
spectful  love.  It  is  faith  which  God  .  .  .’ ” 

“Enough!”  cries  Frederick;  then  he  adds:  “Send 
these  people  a  civil  answer;  they  mean  well.” 

“Very  good,  Your  Majesty.” 

“Anything  else?” 

“Your  Majesty  dealt  with  all  the  rest  earlier  this 
morning.” 

“Good-day!” 
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He  can  still  work.  But  his  realm  is  almost  too 
small  to  occupy  all  the  hours  which  lie  so  heavily  on 
the  sleepless  monarch’s  hands.  The  days  drag  their 
weary  length.  No  one  comes  to  see  him.  Even  his 
brothers  and  sister  dare  not  approach  him,  neither 
Henry,  nor  Amelia,  nor  Ferdinand.  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  whom  his  relatives  can  pay  formal  visits 
when  he  lies  a-dying.  For  long  he  has  not  been  able  to 
read,  and  Dantal’s  voice  has  become  unbearable  to 
him,  so  the  solace  of  books  has  been  cut  off.  Even  the 
gentlemen-in-waiting  who  live  in  the  villa  with  him 
are  never  summoned  to  his  presence.  They  had  been 
wont  to  take  their  meals  with  him,  but  he  no  longer 
eats,  “and  I  can  only  put  up  with  their  company  at 
meal  times,”  he  says  ruefully. 

To  pass  the  weary  hours  he  tries  to  recall  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  letter-bag  this  morning.  “Business  such  as 
occupies  a  landowner  or  the  head  of  a  family,”  he 
muses.  A  plan  for  the  sowing  of  flax  in  lower  Silesia ; 
the  butter  consumption  of  Berlin — yes,  there  was  not 
sufficient  butter  for  the  townfolk’s  needs,  and,  even 
if  he  died,  butter  would  still  be  necessary.  His  hand 
would  rise  out  of  the  tomb  and  spread  the  butter  on 
their  bread!  This  idea  amused  him;  indeed  he  was 
well  entertained  with  his  own  thoughts  these  days.  Then 
there  was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  serfs  on  the 
royal  domains  to  the  east  of  his  realm  might  not  be 
emancipated  and  be  installed  as  proprietors  on  the 
lands  they  tilled.  Gradually  his  thoughts  travelled  to 
the  topic  towards  which  they  always  came  in  the  end, 
towards  the  great  work  whose  completion  he  would 
not  now  live  to  see:  the  reform  of  the  legal  system. 

This  was  in  capable  hands.  Carmer,  his  chancel¬ 
lor,  was  certainly  the  man  to  bring  the  splendid  scheme 
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to  fruition.  But  how  pitiable  a  frustration  of  human 
ambition  and  human  endeavour  that  his  whole  life  had 
not  sufficed  to  complete  this  highest  and  best  of  his 
undertakings.  How  could  he  be  sure  that  his  lax  and 
dull-witted  successor  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  by 
the  women  and  the  creatures  of  his  entourage  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  legal  security  which  had  been  granted  to  his 
people  and  revert  to  the  bad  old  system  of  kingly  des¬ 
potism  and  cabinet  justice? 

As  always  when  this  particular  matter  intruded 
upon  his  thoughts  (and  that  was  often),  he  tried  to 
break  away  from  it,  to  change  the  current  of  his  ideas. 
Cabinet  justice?  No,  he  had  never  had  recourse  to  that; 
well,  hardly  ever.  And  if  he  had  once  done  so,  just 
remember  all  that  lay  on  the  other  scale— a  thousand¬ 
voiced  chorus  tried  to  drown  the  one  voice  raised  in 
accusation.  A  chorus  of  the  thousands  whom  he  had 
helped  to  secure  their  legal  rights,  quickly  and  without 
having  to  pay  ruinous  fees;  of  peasants  whom  he  had 
protected  from  the  high-handed^  aristocracy;  of  crimi¬ 
nals  whose  offences  had  sprung  from  their  poverty  or 
their  passions  and  for  whom  he  had  obtained  humane 
sentences;  and  the  mightier  chorus  still  of  those  he 
had  saved  from  the  torture,  a  chorus  blessing  his  name, 
and  arising  from  all  the  lands  whose  governments  had 
followed  his  renowned  example.  Thanks  to  him  no 
man  throughout  Europe  could,  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  be  torn  and  racked  and  burned  and  cut. 

Visions  of  tortures  rose  before  his  mind.  His  ideas 
became  confused.  His  own  body  felt  as  if  it  were  being 
cut  by  knives  and  nipped  by  pincers.  He  remembered 
something  he  had  long  had  it  in  mind  to  say. 

"Schoning,  Schoning,”  he  called,  with  a  catch  in 
his  voice. 
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Schoning  came  to  his  side. 

“When  I  am  dead  you  are  not  to  mess  about  with 

me.” 

"Mess  about,  Sire?” 

“Yes,  mess  about,  Schoning.  You  are  not  to  cut 
me  open.  No  post-mortem  examination;  no  embalm¬ 
ment.  Just  let  me  lie,  and  cover  me  up  with  a  cloak.” 

“Yes,  Your  Majesty.” 

"Good.  You  will  do  what  you  can.  Give  me  some¬ 
thing  to  drink.” 

While  he  propped  the  king  up  and  held  the  glass 
of  fennel  water  to  Frederick’s  lips,  the  servant  could 
not  help  thinking  how  well  this  command,  that  no  one 
should  touch  his  body  after  death,  tallied  with  the 
strange  feeling  of  shame  which  had  caused  his  master 
always  to  hide  this  same  body  during  life.  In  all  his 
years  of  service,  Schoning  never  once  had  seen  the  king 
unclothed. 

“That  does  one  good,”  said  Frederick,  heaving  a 
sigh.  “Now  bring  me  my  things.” 

These  “things”  were  his  collections  of  curios  and 
other  treasures.  Since  he  could  no  longer  read,  he  liked 
spreading  them  out  and  inspecting  them. 

Schoning  placed  the  box  on  a  stool  close  to  Fred¬ 
erick’s  right  hand.  It  was  a  big  box,  long,  broad  and 
deep,  lined  with  velvet.  A  litter  of  things  lay  within, 
things  which  in  the  days  when  he  was  well  the  king  had 
forgotten  he  possessed.  Now,  as  he  lolled  back  in  his 
chair,  he  plunged  his  hand  into  the  box  and  brought 
forth  the  first  object  he  chanced  upon.  It  gave  him  a 
modicum  of  pleasure  not  to  know  what  he  was  about  to 
look  at.  A  little  surprise. 

Tonight  the  first  things  he  drew  out  were  two 
large  green  stones,  one  uncut,  the  other  cut  and  pol- 
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ished.  They  were  Silesian  chrysoprases,  a  gift  from  the 
conquered  province.  1  Ie  toyed  with  them  a  moment, 
then  let  them  roll  away  over  the  rug  which  covered  his 
legs.  Next  his  fingers  encountered  something  with 
points  and  corners.  On  inspection  he  found  that  two 
foreign  orders  had  got  their  ribbons  entwined.  One 
was  the  Russian  order  of  St.  Andrew  with  the  oblique 
cross  on  the  body  of  the  saint;  the  other  was  the  Swed¬ 
ish  order  of  the  Seraphim  with  the  angels’  heads.  He 
dangled  the  orders  by  their  ribbons  for  a  while  and 
then  let  them  drop  to  the  ground. 

“Schoning,”  he  said,  “did  I  really  never  receive 
the  order  of  the  Garter  from  England?” 

“It  came  all  right.  Sire.  But  Your  Majesty  said 
at  the  time  that  you  could  not  wear  it  lest  boredom 
should  start  creeping  up  your  leg.” 

“Ah,  yes,  I  remember;  but  something  else  is  creep¬ 
ing  up  my  leg  now!” 

He  pulled  forth  a  snuff  box,  a  sumptuous  though 
not  particularly  beautiful  thing  made  of  crystal,  topaz, 
and  gold,  that  he  had  at  one  time  excluded  from  his 
collection.  He  opened  it  with  difficulty.  A  pinch  or  two 
of  Spanish  snuff  was  still  at  the  bottom,  smelling  strong 
and  aromatic.  How  long  was  it  since  he  had  taken  a 
pinch  of  snuff?  Not  many  days  ago.  This  had  been  the 
last  of  his  pleasures  to  be  surrendered.  He  had  had  to 
give  up  all  the  others,  music,  literature,  conversation 
with  cultured  people.  .  .  .  Well,  perhaps  this  pungent 
titillation  had  been  the  best  thing  that  life  had  given! 

His  hand  once  more  dived  into  the  box.  A  small, 
round  packet  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  nerveless  hand. 
Slowly  he  removed  the  wrapping.  A  medallion  set  in 
emeralds  appeared.  It  contained  the  miniature  of  a 
very  lovely  lady  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  whose  hair 
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was  dressed  in  a  bygone  fashion  and  whose  gown  had 
been  cut  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  a  vanished 
mode.  He  gazed  at  the  picture  indifferently,  and, 
thanks  to  clouding  of  his  senses,  he  failed  to  recognize 
whose  portrait  it  was. 

He  died  that  night. 

When/  at  daybreak,  his  nearest  relative  came  to 
look  at  the  dead  man  for  the  last  time,  he  lay  in  the 
music  room,  stretched  on  his  camp  bed.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  small  hat,  kept  in  place  by  a  napkin 
passed  under  the  chin.  An  old,  blue  silk  mantle  over 
a  fur  shirt,  the  best  his  wardrobe  could  provide, 
covered  his  body.  His  gouty  feet  were  encased  in  huge 
boots,  roomy  and  wide.  Two  lackeys  were  fanning  the 
flies  from  his  face  with  green  branches. 
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Trenck  came  down  stairs.  He  had  put  up  at  the 
King  of  Portugal.”  A  hackney  carriage  stood 
at  the  door  awaiting  him;  mine  host’s  son,  young 
Ziesen,  stood  ready  to  help  the  gentleman  in.  Trenck 
had  already  placed  his  foot  on  the  step,  when  he 
took  a  pace  back,  mused  for  a  moment,  then  paid  off 
the  man,  and  walked  hesitatingly  away.  The  boy  and 
the  driver  gazed  after  the  old  giant  in  his  strange  loose 
apparel,  as,  with  a  packet  under  his  arm,  he  disap¬ 
peared  down  the  Burg  Strasse.  The  coachman  grinned, 
and  pointed  to  his  head  meaningly. 

Trenck  had  arrived  in  Berlin  overnight.  King 
Frederick  had  died  in  August.  Now  it  was  January,  and 
it  had  taken  all  these  months  before  7'renck  had  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  tread  Prussian  soil  once  more. 
Not  that  Frederick  William  felt  any  antagonism  to  the 
one-time  prisoner  of  State.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  put  his  predecessor  in  the 
wrong  wherever  possible.  From  letters  Trenck  had  re¬ 
ceived,  he  gathered  that  there  were  good  prospects  of 
his  Prussian  estates  being  restored  to  him.  But  every¬ 
thing  took  a  great  deal  of  time  under  the  new  dispen¬ 
sation.  No  one  was  on  the  alert  now,  and  every  appeal 
had  to  pass  through  a  score  of  dubiously  honest  hands 
before  any  result  could  be  secured. 
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Trenck  was  impatient.  Late  last  night,  he  had 
sent  a  message  to  her  whom  he  had  come  to  see.  And 
now  of  a  sudden  he  hesitated.  ...  A  slight  postpone¬ 
ment,  a  little  walk,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  .  .  .  The 
driver  whose  cab  he  had  hired  drove  by  whistling,  and 
cracked  his  whip  derisively. 

This  was  Burg  Strasse.  Yes,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  he  had  ridden  down  this  very  street  with  the  king. 
They  had  come  over  from  Monbijou,  from  the  garden 
at  Monbijou,  and  in  the  palace  over  there,  that  palace 
whose  irregular  walls  rose  up  from  the  farther  side  of 
the  river,  the  queen  had  been  holding  a  reception.  Here 
was  the  bridge,  a  stone  one  now.  He  paused  as  he 
crossed  it,  laid  the  square  packet  on  the  parapet,  and 
gazed  down  into  the  turbid  water.  A  boat  with  a 
freight  of  apples  came  from  under  the  arch,  the  owner 
punting  himself  along.  Among  the  apples  a  child  muf¬ 
fled  in  a  red  woollen  garment  lay  screaming.  The  smell 
of  the  fruit  rose  on  the  air,  and  made  Trenck’s  head 
reel.  He  passed  on  his  way  beneath  the  leafless  lime 
trees. 

On  his  right  stood  a  church  which  had  not  been 
there  in  the  old  days.  Even  during  Frederick’s  reign 
churches  had  been  built!  The  waste  pieces  of  land  had 
disappeared,  and  the  spaces  left  for  the  erection  of 
houses  had  been  filled  in.  The  town  no  longer  looked 
like  a  man  wearing  a  coat  that  was  too  big  for  him! 

Unter  den  Linden  was  peopled  with  a  lively 
crowd.  Carriages  abounded,  but  they  were  not  the  kind 
of  carriages  he  had  known.  Hardly  any  elegant  equi¬ 
pages  were  to  be  seen;  none  were  drawn  by  more  than  a 
pair  of  horses;  and  they  were  built  on  a  modest,  unpre¬ 
tentious  pattern.  It  seemed  to  Trenck  that  the  people 
were  walking  more  quickly  than  of  old;  they  were 
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dressed  in  sober  colours,  brown,  grey,  or  black;  the 
bright  hues  of  earlier  days  had  vanished.  But  the 
shops  were  very  fine,  not,  as  formerly,  open  booths 
protected  at  night  time  with  shutters.  They  had  glass 
windows  now,  and  lamps  to  light  up  the  wares.  More 
and  more  irequently  he  paused  in  his  walk,  staring 
around  him  like  an  inquisitive  stranger,  vainly  en¬ 
deavouring  to  cheat  himself  into  a  belief  that  his  heart 
was  not  racked  with  a  wild  dismay. 

He  crossed  the  Neustadt  Kirch  Strasse,  and  saw 
the  old,  squat  Brandenburg  Gate,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  Tiergarten  beyond.  He  touched  his  hat  and  accosted 
a  passer-by.  But  when  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
the  words  stuck  in  his  throat.  It  took  him  a  long  while 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  try  again.  The  person  he 
then  addressed  was  a  sleek  and  foolish-looking  in¬ 
dividual  who,  with  mouth  agape,  pointed  to  a  massive, 
two-story  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  Damm,  its 
broad  front  giving  on  to  the  street.  Trenck  tried  to 
thank  the  man,  but  again  he  found  himself  deprived 
of  voice.  Pale  as  death,  he  now  strode  towards  the 
palace. 

A  lackey  in  an  elegant  and  unfamiliar  livery  was 
on  duty  in  the  vestibule.  He  led  Trenck  up  a  gaudy 
stairway,  and  showed  the  visitor  into  a  small  room  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor.  At  first  Trenck  thought  the 
place  was  unoccupied. 

He  laid  his  package  on  a  convenient  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  waited  near  the  entrance  door.  He  felt  cold; 
he  trembled.  He  suffered  from  a  feeling  he  was  little  ac¬ 
customed  to:  fear,  a  horrible  fear.  At  last  the  oppres¬ 
sion  weighing  on  his  chest  found  relief  in  a  deep  sigh, 
whereat  something  moved  in  the  window  recess.  He 
approached. 
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A  very  old  woman  sat  there,  crumpled  up,  a  little 
table  in  front  of  her;  she  was  dressed  entirely  in  black. 
Her  frail  body  was  surmounted  by  a  very  small  and 
bony  head,  protected  with  a  black  hood.  A  yellow, 
clawlike  hand  reached  out  towards  Trenck  as  he  came 
near.  He  felt  disproportionately  large  and  helpless  as 
he  stood  by  this  diminutive  creature. 

A  kind  of  hoarse  croaking  reached  his  ears,  and 
he  bent  lower  that  he  might  catch  the  words. 

“It  is  good  that  you  should  have  come  at  last.  I 
shall  not  be  here  long  now.” 

“You  would  not  allow  me  to  come  sooner,”  he 
whispered,  feeling  the  tears  rise  to  his  eyes.  As  he 
spoke,  he  sank  to  his  knee,  seized  the  hem  of  her  skirt, 
a  rough,  harsh  cloth,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  A  faint 
and  sickly  smell  rose  from  the  folds  of  the  black  gar¬ 
ment.  He  bowed  his  head  lower  still  and  lower,  so 
that  he  wellnigh  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  began  to  weep 
as  he  had  never  wept  before  even  as  a  child.  The  tears 
flowed,  heavy  and  bitter,  a  ceaseless  stream.  He  felt  a 
light  breath  pass  over  him,  but  he  did  not  look  up  to 
see  what  it  was.  She  had  tried  to  touch  him  with  her 
hand,  but  could  not  reach  him  where  he  lay,  and  her 
frail  caress  hovered  tenderly  over  his  bowed  head. 

“Come  now,”  she  said  at  last,  “let  me  have  a  look 
at  you,  Trenck.  Closer  yet — you  know  1  am  almost 
blind.” 

He  raised  his  head  and  brought  his  eyes  nearer  to 
her  face.  He  quailed  at  the  sight,  for  from  beneath  the 
hood  the  face  of  the  dead  king  peered  forth,  the  face 
he  had  seen  depicted  in  a  hundred  pictures.  He  shud¬ 
dered;  it  was  as  if  the  ghost  of  old  Frederick  rose  be¬ 
fore  him,  cavernous,  shrivelled,  disembodied.  Yes, 
there  was  the  sunken  mouth,  slightly  askew,  the  long, 
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pointed  nose,  the  hollow  cheeks,  the  hard,  steel-blue 
eyes,  immense  and  starting  from  their  sockets.  Noth- 
thing  womanly  was  to  be  seen  in  this  mask;  the  only 
traces  ol  femininity  were  the  black  lace  and  the  ribbons 
in  which  the  face  was  hideously  framed.  This  was 
what  remained  of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved. 

Trench,  she  said  hoarsely,  “I  should  not  have 
let  you  come.  No  .  .  .  But  after  forty  years  .  .  .  Just 
once!” 

Two  tears  rolled  slowly  from  her  eyes. 

He  stammered: 

“Beloved !” 

But  he  felt  petrified  by  the  ghastly  lie. 

“Do  not  be  sad,  Trenck.  Take  that  thing  over 
there,”  said  Amelia  making  a  movement  with  her  bony 
chin  in  the  direction  of  the  table. 

There  lay  the  medallion.  He  seized  it,  eagerly,  as 
at  an  anchor  of  safety.  Fadeless  and  lovely,  gentle  and 
alluring,  the  sweet  face  looked  up  at  him  as  of  old. 

“Keep  it;  it  has  always  belonged  to  you.  I  am 
not  wealthy.  ...  You  cannot  become  Lord  Abbot  of 
Quedlinburg,  I  fear!” 

This  joke,  a  faint  echo  from  the  cheerful  heart  he 
had  known  her  to  possess  of  yore,  was  so  terrible  com¬ 
ing  from  these  pale  lips  that  once  more  he  wept. 

After  a  while  a  great  stillness  reigned  in  the  little 
room.  They  both  kept  their  eyes  shut,  she  hers  which 
no  longer  saw  and  he  his  which  must  no  longer  see. 
No  word  was  spoken.  What,  indeed,  was  there  to  say? 
The  silence  could  be  long  or  short  for  all  they  cared. 
Eternity  slumbered  alike  in  her  heart  and  in  his. 
Trenck  had  laid  his  head  upon  her  knee,  lightly  at 
first,  for  beneath  her  skirt  her  limbs  felt  so  unearthly 
frail  that  he  feared  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  bear 
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the  weight.  At  last,  however,  he  let  his  head  rest.  They 
might  have  been  taken  for  two  sleepers,  they  kept  so 
quiet  and  still. 

Later,  very  much  later,  they  spoke  again.  He 
fetched  a  chair  and  sat  down  close  to  her.  They  whis¬ 
pered  to  one  another. 

“Your  wife?  And  your  boys?  Are  they  happy? 
Are  they  strong  and  healthy?” 

“Yes,  they  are  happy.” 

“And  you  have  daughters  too,  quite  grown  up, 
are  they  not?” 

“Yes,  the  eldest  is  nineteen.” 

“Nineteen!  I  could  have  had  her  here.” 

“Here?” 

“As  lady-in-waiting.  Why  not?  But  I  shall  not 
need  anyone  now.  A  few  days  more;  then  it  is  fin¬ 
ished.” 

He  did  not  protest.  Such  courtesies  had  no  mean¬ 
ing  in  this  place  and  at  this  time. 

Trenck  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet.  He  shook  off  the 
chains  of  emotion  which  were  depriving  him  of  voice 
and  energy.  He  spoke  firmly: 

“Amelia,  all  these  things  are  long  since  over  and 
done  with.  He  is  dead.  But  he  ruined  our  lives.  Why 
did  he  do  so,  why?  Do  you  know?” 

“Why,  Trenck?  The  human  intellect  must  not  out¬ 
strip  the  powers  of  man.”  She  paused  for  a  while,  then 
added:  “It  is  ever  thus.  Nature  has  her  revenges.  From 
one  whom  she  too  lavishly  endows,  she  takes  freely 
likewise.  My  brother,  the  king,  was  never  happy.” 

“He  detested  happiness.” 

“You  are  right,  Trenck.  How  you  must  hate  his 
memory.” 

He  made  no  answer,  but  stepped  over  to  the  table 
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where  lay  the  parcel  he  had  brought  with  him.  He 
removed  the  wrapper.  It  was  a  book. 

“What  is  this,  Trenck?’’ 

“  I  he  story  of  my  lile,  Amelia.  I  have  written  it 
all  down.  May  the  tale  bring  consolation  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  guidance  to  the  unwise!” 

“I  shall  not  be  able  to  read  it  now.  But  give  it 
to  me  in  my  hand,  so  that  I  can  at  least  feel  it.” 

When  Trenck  had  gone,  gone  now  (arranging  to 
come  back  later,  that  same  evening),  she  had  her 
glasses  brought,  those  queer-looking  glasses  with  power¬ 
ful  convex  lenses,  by  means  of  which,  when  the  book 
was  held  very  close  to  her  eyes,  she  could  just  manage 
to  decipher  the  inscription: 

TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT, 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

IN  THE  ELYSIAN  FIELDS 
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To  the  King’s  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  raising  the  family  of  the  late 
Freiherr  Friedrich  von  der  Trenck  to  the  rank  of  Count 
in  the  realm  of  Prussia  in  order  that  his  descendants 
may  not  think  too  harshly  of  the  treatment  acccorded 
to  their  ancestor  by  Your  Majesty’s  predecessor  of 
blessed  memory.  Since,  however,  certain  rumours  are 
circulating  as  to  the  end  of  the  said  Freiherr  which 
may  mortify  the  feelings  of  his  sons,  in  spite  of  the 
honour  Your  Majesty  has  conferred  upon  them,  the 
undersigned  minister  of  State  has  deemed  it  necessary 
to  acquaint  Your  Majesty  with  trustworthy  facts  and 
to  beg  for  Your  Majesty’s  most  gracious  consideration. 

Freiherr  von  der  Trenck  went  to  Paris  in  the 
year  1793,  lured  thither  by  the  delusive  sparkle  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  by  the  messages  of  salvation 
which  were  scattered  thence  broadcast  throughout  the 
whole  world.  The  septuagenarian  left  his  family  and 
his  estates,  fancying,  doubtless,  that  as  a  so-called 
victim  of  despotism,  he  would  be  received  in  France 
with  open  arms. 

But  a  craving  for  appreciation  was  not  the  only 
motive  for  this  step.  The  Freiherr  was  already  well 
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known  throughout  Europe  on  account  of  his  past 
sufferings,  and  his  reputation  had  increased  since  the 
publication  of  his  memoirs.  He  was  obviously  convinced 
that  his  duty  lay  in  teaching  the  French  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  virtue  and  discipline,  to  bring  his  lesson  home 
by  word  of  mouth  and  by  his  own  presence  among 
them.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  whether  Paris  was 
prepared  to  receive  such  instruction  at  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  was  at  once  a  Prussian  and  an  aristocrat. 

What  well-disposed  friends  had  warned  him  came 
to  pass.  The  old  man  fell  into  Robespierre’s  hands  as 
a  suspect;  then,  on  July  25,  1794,  he  was  haled  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  was  accused  of  two  mis¬ 
demeanours:  first,  that  he  was  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Prussian  government;  and,  secondly,  that  he  had  incited 
his  fellow-prisoners  to  make  a  concerted  attempt  at 
escape. 

He  was  able  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  first  accusa¬ 
tion — an  accusation  which  had  it  been  circumstantiated 
would  never  have  been  pardoned  by  those  bloodthirsty 
revolutionists.  A  deep  impression  was  made  upon  the 
tribunal  when  he  showed  the  scars  upon  his  wrists, 
scars  left  by  the  chains  which  Your  Majesty’s  predeces¬ 
sor  of  blessed  memory  had  placed  upon  him.  But,  far 
from  resorting  to  invective  in  the  hope  of  saving'himself 
from  the  scaffold,  the  Freiherr  in  his  speech  for  the 
defence  spoke  with  moderation  and  respect  of  that 
monarch.  Nevertheless,  the  tribunal  could  not  maintain 
the  first  accusation,  and,  had  the  Freiherr  made  up  his 
mind  to  contest  the  second  point  as  well,  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  saved.  Many  of  the  judges 
were  well  disposed  towards  him,  and  a  mere  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  in  his  favour, 
for  three  days  later  Robespierre  himself  lost  his  head 
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on  the  scaffold,  and  the  whole  bloody  nightmare  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

But  Trenck  could  not  lie.  All  his  life  long  he  had 
shown  a  peculiar  defiance  in  his  bearing.  This  de¬ 
fiance  now  became  manifest,  coupled  with  an  un¬ 
bridled  and  foolish  urge  to  bare  his  brow  to  the  blows 
of  fate.  He  spoke  words  to  his  own  undoing.  Every 
prisoner,  he  declared,  has  a  natural  right  to  try  to 
escape.  He  was  condemmed  to  death. 

As  regards  Your  Majesty’s  most  graciously  ex¬ 
pressed  intention,  the  undersigned  minister  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  he  sees  no  serious  objection  to 
the  raising  of  the  Trenck  family  to  the  rank  of  count. 
No  matter  what  Freiherr  Friedrich’s  feelings  may 
have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  accurst  revolution  which  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  by  Your  Majesty  and  by  all  right-minded 
persons  as  an  abomination,  and,  as  Your  Most  Gra¬ 
cious  Majesty  is  aware,  he  went  to  his  death  like  a  hero. 

The  sentence  was  pronounced  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  at  four  o’clock  the  same  day,  Trenck 
and  twenty-nine  others  were  driven  to  the  place  of 
execution.  He  had  already  handed  over  to  his  friend, 
Count  Bayluis,  a  medallion  set  with  emeralds,  in 
which  was  the  portrait  of  a  very  beautiful  young  lady 
of  the  royal  house.  His  recommendations  to  his  friend 
on  account  of  this  medallion  were  moving  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  not  long  ago  it  reached  the  hands  of  Your 
Majesty. 

Upright,  so  eye-witnesses  inform  us,  and  firm, 
Trenck  stood  in  the  tumbril  next  to  the  executioner,  and 
sang.  The  crowd  contemplated  the  courageous  old  man 
with  obvious  feelings  of  sympathy.  Arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold  he  showed  the  full  strength  of  his  spirit 
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and  the  unyielding  might  of  his  will.  For  although  he, 
as  the  oldest,  was  privileged  to  go  first  to  his  death, 
he  refused,  saying  that  he  wished  to  save  the  others 
every  minute  of  torture  it  was  in  his  power  to  spare 
them.  One  head  fell,  and  then  the  others.  His  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  blood- 
orgy,  Trenck  looked  on  unmoved  as  the  spectacle  was 
repeated  nine-and-twenty  times.  Towering  over  the  rest, 
his  white-crowned  head  rose  above  the  others.  When 
his  turn  came,  he  mounted  the  steps,  unsolicited,  the 
whole  erection  groaning  under  his  giant  figure.  Arrived 
at  the  top,  he  gazed  peacefully  down  upon  the  crowd. 
“People  of  France,”  he  cried,  ere  he  knelt  to  place  his 
neck  under  the  knife,  “we  die  innocent.  Our  deaths 
shall  be  avenged  by  you.  Set  up  liberty  once  more  by 
making  an  end  of  the  monsters  who  are  desecrating  her 
name!” 

With  profound  respect 

Your  Majesty’s  most  humble  servant 

VON  ALVENSLEBEN 

Cabinet  Minister  and  Minister  of  State. 
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is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  those  German  writers, 
now  near  the  apex  of  their  powers,  who  find,  it  natural 
to  approach  the  characteristic  modern  dilemma  through 
the  avenue  of  past  events  and  historical  personages. 
Like  Max  Brod,  whose  Redemption  of  Tycho  Brahe 
states  a  perennial  conflict  in  terms  of  one  of  its 
sixteenth-century  forms,  throwing  thereby  a  bright  illu¬ 
mination  upon  the  present,  Bruno  Frank  searches  out 
hidden  meanings  of  history  which  are  in  a  dual  sense 
modern.  In  the  first  place,  they  could  never  have  been 
deciphered  at  all  save  by  dint  of  concepts  recently 
formulated ;  in  the  second,  they  represent,  not  an  escape 
from  the  present,  but  rather  a  reading  of  the  past’s  im¬ 
plicit  commentary  upon  it.  Such  books  as  Trenck  and 
The  Days  of  the  King  make  discoveries  about  the  time 
of  Frederick  the  Great  that  could  hardly  have  been 
made  at  an  earlier  day ;  and  the  effect  of  the  discoveries 
is  to  show  that  age  as  ancestral  to  our  own  in  a  more 
direct  sense  and  degree  than  we  have  commonly  per¬ 
ceived.  The  technique  and  the  materials  run  parallel 
with  those  of  historical  romance:  the  purpose  diverges 
as  sharply  as  possible  into  realism. 
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